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THE PARISIANS.—BOOK XII. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue last book closed with the 
success of the Parisian sortie on 
the 30th of November, to be fol- 
lowed by the terrible engagements, 
no less honourable to French 
valour, on the 2d of December. 
There was the sanguine belief that 
deliverance was at hand; _ that 
Trochu would break through the 
circle of iron, and effect that junc- 
tion with the army of Aurelles de 
Paladine which would compel the 
Germans to raise the investment; 
—belief rudely shaken by Ducrot’s 
proclamation of the 4th, to explain 
the recrossing of the Marne, and 
the abandonment of the positions 
conquered, but not altogether dis- 
pelled till Von Moltke’s letter to 
Trochu on the 5th announcing the 
defeat of the army of the Loire and 
the recapture of Orleans. Even 
then the Parisians did not lose 
hope of succour; and even after 
the desperate and fruitless sortie 
against Le Bourget on the 21st, it 
was not without witticisms on defeat 
and predictions of triumph, that 
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Winter and Famine settled sullenly 
on the city. 

Our narrative reopens with the 
last period of the siege. 

It was during these dreadful 
days, that if the vilest and the 
most hideous aspects of the Parisian 
population showed themselves at 
the worst, so all its loveliest, its 
noblest, its holiest characteristics— 
unnoticed by ordinary observers in 
the fprosperous days of the capital 
—became conspicuously prominent. 
The higher classes, including the 
remnant of the old noblesse, had 
during the whole siege exhibited 
qualities in notable contrast to 
those assigned them by the enemies 
of aristocracy. Their sons had been 
foremost among those soldiers who 
never calumniated a leader, never 
fled before a foe; their women had 
been among the most zealous and 
the most tender nurses of the am- 
bulances they had founded and 
served; their houses had been free- 
ly opened, whether to the families 
exiled from the suburbs, or in 
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supplement to the hospitals. The 
amount of relief they afforded un- 
ostentatiously, out of means that 
shared the general failure of accus- 
tomed resource, when the famine 
commenced, would be _ scarcely 
credible if stated. Admirable, 
too, were the fortitude and resig- 
nation of the genuine Parisian 
bourgeoisie —the thrifty tradesfolk 
and small rentiers—that class in 
which, to judge of its timidity 
when opposed to a mob, courage is 
not the most conspicuous virtue. 
Courage became so now — courage 
to bear hourly increasing privation, 
and to suppress every murmur of 
suffering that would discredit their 
patriotism, and invoke “peace at 
any price.” It was on this class 
that the calamities of the siege now 
pressed the most heavily. The 
stagnation of trade, and the stop- 
page of the ‘rents, in which they 
had invested their savings, reduced 
many of them to actual want. 
Those only of their number who 
obtained the pay of one and a half 


franc a-day as National Guards, 
could be sure to escape from starva- 


tion. But this pay had already 
begun to demoralise the receivers. 
Scanty for supply of food, it was 
ample for supply of drink. And 
drunkenness, hitherto rare in that 
rank of the Parisians, became a 
prevalent vice, aggravated in the 
case of a National Guard when it 
wholly unfitted him for the duties 
he undertook, especially such Na- 
tional Guards as were raised from 
the most turbulent democracy of 
the working class. 

But of all that population, there 
were two sections in which the 
most beautiful elements of our 
human nature were most touchingly 
manifest —the women and_ the 
priesthood, including in the latter 
denomination all the various brother- 
hoods and societies which religion 
formed and inspired. 
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It was on the 27th of Decem- 
ber that Frederic Lemercier stood 
gazing wistfully on a military report 
affixed to a blank wall, which stat- 
ed that “the enemy, worn out by 
a resistance of over one hundred 
days,” had commenced the bom- 
bardment. Poor Frederic was 
sadly altered; he had escaped the 
Prussians guns, but not the Pari- 
sian winter—the severest known 
for twenty years. He was one of 
the many frozen at their posts— 
brought back to the ambulance 
with Fox in his bosom trying to 
keep him warm. He had only 
lately been sent forth as convales- 
cent,—ambulances were too crowded 
to retain a patient longer than ab- 
solutely needful,— and had _ been 
hunger-pinched and_ frost-pinched 
ever since. The luxurious Fred- 
eric had still, somewhere or other, 
a capital yielding above _ three 
thousand a-year, and of which he 
could not now realise a franc, the 
title-deeds to various investments 
being in the hands of Duplessis— 
the most trustworthy of friends, 
the most upright of men, but who 
was in Bretagne, and could not be 
got at. And the time had come at 
Paris when you could not get trust 
for a pound of horse-flesh, or a 
daily supply of fuel. And Frederic 
Lemercier, who had long since spent 
the 2000 francs borrowed from 
Alain (not ignobly, but somewhat 
ostentatiously, in feasting any ac- 
quaintance who wanted a_ feast), 
and who had sold to any one who 
could afford to speculate on such 
dainty luxuries, clocks, bronzes, 
amber-mouthed pipes—all that had 
made the envied garniture of his 
bachelor’s apartment, — Frederic 
Lemercier was, so far as the task 
of keeping body and soul together, 
worse off than any English pauper 
who can apply to the Union, Of 
course he might have claimed his 
half-pay of thirty sous as a National 
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Guard. But he little knows the 
true Parisian who imagines a 
seigneur of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
the oracle of those with whom he 
lived, and one who knew life so 
well that he had preached prudence 
to a seigneur of the faubourg like 
Alain de Rochebriant, stooping to 
apply for the wages of thirty sous. 
Rations were only obtained by the 
wonderful patience of women, who 
had children to whom they were 
both saints and martyrs. The 
hours, the weary hours, one had 
to wait before one could get one’s 
place on the line for the distribu- 
tion of that atrocious black bread 
defeated men,—defeated most wives 
if only for husbands,—were defied 
only by mothers and daughters. 
Literally speaking, Lemercier was 
starving. Alain had been badly 
wounded in the sortie of the 21st, 
and was laid up in an ambulance. 
Even if he coukl have been got at, 
he had probably nothing left to 
bestow upon Lemercier. 

Lemercier gazed on the announce- 


ment of the bombardment, — and 


the Parisian gaiety, which some 
French historian of the siege calls 
douce philosophie, lingering on him 
still, he said audibly, turning 
round to any stranger who heard : 
“Happiest of mortals that we are ! 
Under the present Government we 
are never warned of anything 
disagreeable that can happen; we 
are only told of it when it has 
happened, and then as_ rather 
pleasant than otherwise. I get 
up. I meet a_ civil gendarme. 
‘What is that firing? which of 
our provincial armies is taking 
Prussia in the rear ” ‘ Monsieur,’ 
says the gendarme, ‘it is the 
Prussian Krupp guns.’ I look at the 
proclamation, and my fears vanish, 
—my heart is relieved. I read 
that the bombardment is a sure 


sign that the enemy is worn 
out.” 
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Some of the men grouped round 
Frederic ducked their heads in 
terror ; others, who knew that the 
thunderbolt launched from the 
plateau of Avron would not fall 
on the pavements of Paris, laughed 
and joked. But in front, with 
no sign of terror, no sound of 
laughter, stretched, moving inch 
by inch, the female procession 
towards the bakery in which the 
morsel of bread for their infants 
was doled out. 

“Hist, mon ami,” said a deep 
voice beside Lemercier. ‘ Look at 
those women, and do not wound 
their ears by a jest.” 

Lemercier, offended by that re- 
buke, though too susceptible to 
good emotions not to recognise 
its justice, tried with feeble fingers 
to turn up his moustache, and to 
turn a defiant crest upon the 
rebuker. He was rather startled 
to see the tall martial form at his 
side, and to recognise Victor de 
Mauléon. “Don’t you think, M. 
Lemercier,” resumed the Vicomte, 
half sadly, “that these women 
are worthy of better husbands and 
sons than are commonly found 
among the soldiers whose uniform 
we wear ?” 

“The National Guard! You 
ought not to sneer at them, Vi- 
comte,—you whose troop covered 
itself with glory on the great days 
of Villiers and Champigny,—you 
in whose praise even the grumblers 
of Paris became eloquent, and in 
whom a future Marshal of France 
is foretold.” 

“ But, alas! more than half of 
my poor troop was left on the 
battle-field, or is now wrestling for 
mangled remains of life in the 
ambulances. And the new recruits 
with which I took the field on 
the 21st are not likely to cover 
themselves with glory, or insure 
to their commander the baton of 
a marshal.” 
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“ Ay, I heard when I was in 
the hospital that you had _ pub- 
licly shamed some of these recruits, 
and declared that you would rather 
resign than lead them again to 
battle.” 

“True; and at this moment, for 
so doing, I am the man most 
hated by the rabble who supplied 
those recruits.” 

The men, while thus conversing, 
had moved slowly on, and were 
now in front of a large café, from 
the interior of which came the 
sound of loud bravos and clappings 
of hands. Lemercier’s curiosity 
was excited. ‘“ For what can be 
that applause?” he said; “let us 
look in and see.” 

The room was thronged. In the 
distance, on a small raised platform, 
stood a girl dressed in faded theatri- 
ca] finery, making her obeisance to 
the crowd. 

‘“‘ Heavens!” exclaimed Frederic 
—‘‘can I trust my eyes? Surely 
that is the once superb Julie: has 
she been dancing here ?” 

One of the loungers, evidently 
belonging to the same world as 
Lemercier, overheard the question, 
and answered politely: ‘“ No, 
Monsieur: she has been reciting 
verses, and really declaims very 
well, considering it is not her voca- 
tion. She has given us extracts 
from Victor Hugo and De Musset: 
and crowned all with a patriotic 
hymn by Gustave Rameau,—her 
old lover, if gossip be true.” 

Meanwhile De Mauléon, who at 
first had glanced over the scene 
with his usual air of calm and 
cold indifference, became suddenly 
struck by the girl’s beautiful face, 
and gazed on it with a look of 
startled surprise. 

“Who and what did you say 
that poor fair creature is, M. Le- 
mercier ?” 

“She is a Mademoiselle Julie 
Caumartin, and was a very popular 
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coryphée. She has hereditary right 
to be a good dancer as the daughter 
of a once more famous ornament 
of the ballet, la belle Léonie— 
whom you must have seen in your 
young days.” 

“Of course. Léonie—she mar- 
ried a M. Surville, a silly bour- 
geois gentilhomme, who earned 
the hatred of Paris by taking her 
off the stage. So that is her 
daughter! I see no likeness to her 
mother—much handsomer. Why 
does she call herself Caumartin ?” 

“Oh,” said Fréderic, “a melan- 
choly but trite story. Léonie was 
left a widow, and died in want. 
What could the poor young 
daughter do? She found a rich 
protector who had influence to get 
her an appointment in the ballet: 
and there she did as most girls 
so circumstanced do — appeared 
under an assumed name, which she 
has since kept.” ‘ 

“ T understand,” said Victor, com- 
passionately. ‘ Poor thing! she 
has quitted the platform, and is 
coming this way, evidently to 
speak to you. I saw her eyes 
brighten as she caught sight of your 
face.” 

Lemercier attempted a _ languid 
air of modest self-complacency as 
the girl now approached him. “ Bon 
jour, M. Frederic! Ah, mon Dieu! 
how thin you have grown! You 
have been ill ?” 

“The hardships of a military life, 
Mademoiselle. Ah, for the beaux 
jours and the peace we insisted on 
destroying under the Empire which 
we destroyed for listening to us! 
But you thrive well, I trust. I 
have seen you better dressed, but 
never in greater beauty.” 

The girl blushed as she replied, 
“Do you really think as you 
speak ?” 

“I could not speak more sin- 
cerely if I lived in the legendary 
House of Glass.” 
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The girl clutched his arm, and 
said in suppressed tones, ‘‘ Where 
is Gustave ?” 

“Gustave Rameau? I have no 
idea. Do you never see him 
now ?” 

“‘Never,—perhaps I never shall 
see him again; but when you do 
meet him, say that Julie owes to 
him her livelihood. An _ honest 
livelihood, Monsieur. He taught 
her to love verses—told her how to 
recite them. I am engaged at this 
cafée—you will find me here the 
same hour every day, in case—in 
case.—You are good and kind, and 
will come and tell me that Gustave 
is well and happy, even if he forgets 
me. Au -revoir! Stop, you do 
look, my poor Frederic, as if—as 
if—pardon me, Monsieur Lemercier, 
is there anything I?can do? Will 
you condescend to borrow from me? 
I am in funds.” 

Lemercier at that offer was nearly 
moved to tears. Famished though 
he was, he could not, however, have 
touched that girl’s earnings. 

“You are an angel of goodness, 
Mademoiselle! Ah, how I envy 
Gustave Rameau! No, I don't 
want aid. I am always a—vren- 
tier.” 

“ Bien! and if you see Gustave, 
you will not forget.” 

“Rely on me. Come away,” he 
said to De Mauléon,. “I don’t 
want to hear that girl repeat the 
sort of bombast the poets indite 
nowadays. It is fustian; and that 
girl may have a brain of feather, 
but she has a heart of gold.” 

“True,” said Victor, as they re- 
gained the street. “I overheard 
what she said to you. What an 
incomprehensible thing is a woman! 
how more incomprehensible still is 
a woman’s love! Ah, pardon me. 
I must leave you; I see in the pro- 
cession a poor woman known to me 
in better days.” 

De Mauléon walked towards the 


woman he spoke of—one of the 
long procession to the bakery—a 
child clinging to her robe. A pale 
grief-worn woman, still young, but 
with the weariness of age on her 
face, and the shadow of death on 
her child’s. 

““T think I see Madame Monnier,” 
said De Mauléon, softly. 

She turned and looked at him 
drearily. A year ago, she would 
have blushed if addressed by a 
stranger in a name not lawfully 
hers. 

“Well,” she said, in hollow ac- 
cents broken by cough; “I don’t 
know you, Monsieur.” 

“Poor woman!” he resumed, 
walking beside her as she moved 
slowly on, while the eyes of other 
women in the procession stared at 
him hungrily. “And your child 
looks ill too. It is your youngest ?”’ 

““My only one! The others are 
in Pere la Chaise. There are but 
few children alive in my street now. 
God has been very merciful, and 
taken them to himself.” 

De Mauléon recalled the scene of 
a neat comfortable apartment, and 
the healthful happy children at play 
on the floor. The mortality among 
the little ones, especially in the 
quartier occupied by the working 
classes, had’ of late been terrible. 
The want of food, of fuel, the in- 
tense severity of the weather, had 
swept them off as by a pestilence. 

“And Monnier—what of him? 
No doubt he is a National Guard, 
and has his pay ?” 

The woman made no answer, but 
hung down her head. She was 
stifling a sob. Till then her eyes 
seemed to have exhausted the last 
source of tears. 

“He lives still?” continued 
Victor, pityingly: “he is not 
wounded ?” 

“No: he is well—in health. 
Thank you kindly, Monsieur.” . 

“But his pay is not enough to 
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help you, and of course he can get 
no work. Excuse me if I stopped 
you. It is because I owed Armand 
Monnier a little debt for work, and 
I am ashamed to say that it quite 
escaped my memory in these terrible 
events. Allow me, Madame, to pay 
it to you,”’ and he thrust his purse 
into her hand. “TI think this con- 
tains about the sum I owed ; if more 
or less, we will settle the difference 
later. Take care of yourself.” 

He was turning away when the 
woman caught hold of him. 

“Stay, Monsieur. May Heaven 
bless you !—but—but—tell me what 
name I am to give to Armand. I 
can’t think of any one who owed 
him money. It must have been 
before that dreadful strike, the 
beginning of all our woes. Ah, if 
it were allowed to curse any one, I 
fear my last breath would not be a 
prayer.” 

‘““You would curse the strike, or 
the master who did not forgive Ar- 
mand’s share in it?” 


“No, no,—the cruel man who 


talked him into it—into all that 
has changed the best workman, the 
kindest heart—the—the——” again 
her voice died in sobs. 

“ And who was that man ?” asked 
De Mauléon, falteringly. 

‘His name was Lebeau. If you 
were a poor man, I should say, ‘ shun 
him.’” 

“T have heard of the name you 
mention ; but if we mean the same 
person, Monnier cannot have met 
him lately. He has not been in 
Paris since the siege.” 

‘‘T suppose not, the coward! He 
ruined us—us who were so happy 
before ; and then, as Armand says, 
cast us away as instruments he had 
done with. But—but if you do 
know him, and do see him again, tell 
him—tell him not to complete his 
wrong—not to bring murder on Ar- 
mand’s soul. For Armand isn’t what 
he was—and has become, oh, so vio- 
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lent! I dare not take this money 
without saying who gave it. He 
would not take money as alms from 
an aristocrat. Hush! he beat me 
for taking money from the good 
Monsieur Raoul de Vandemar—my 
poor Armand beat me!” 

De Mauléon shuddered. “Say 
that it is from a customer whose 
rooms he decorated in his spare hours 
on his own account before the strike, 
—Monsieur ;” here he uttered 
indistinctly some unpronounceable 
name,and hurried off, soon lost as the 
streets grew darker. Amid groups of 
a higher order of men—military men, 
nobles, ci-devant deputies — among 
such ones his name stood very high. 
Not only his bravery in the recent 
sorties had been signal, but a strong 
belief in his military talents had 
become prevalent; and conjoined 
with the name he had before estab- 
lished as a political writer, and the 
remembrance of the vigour and saga- 
city with which he had opposed the 
war, he seemed certain, when peace 
and order became re-established, of 
a brilliant position and career in a 
future administration. Not less be- 
cause he had steadfastly kept aloof 
from the existing Government, which 
it was rumoured, rightly or errone- 
ously, that he had been solicited to 
join ; and from every combination 
of the various democratic or discon- 
tented factions. 

Quitting these more distinguished 
associates, he took his way alone to- 
wards the ramparts. The day was 
closing ; the thunders of the cannon 
were dying down. 

He passed by a wine-shop round 
which were gathered many of the 
worst specimens of the Mobdlots and 
National Guards, mostly drunk, and 
loudly talking, in vehement abuse 
of generals and officers and commis- 
sariat. By one of the men, as he 
came under the glare of a petroleum 
lamp (there was gas no longer in the 
dismal city), he was recognised as 
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the commander who had dared to 
insist on discipline, and disgrace 
honest patriots who claimed to them- 
selves the sole option between fight 
and flight. The man was one of those 
patriots—one of the new recruits 
whom Victor had shamed and dis- 
missed for mutiny and cowardice. 
He made a drunken plunge at his for- 
mer chief, shouting ‘‘ A bas Paristo / 
Comrades, this is the coguin De 
Mauléon who is paid by the Prus- 
sians for getting us killed: @ la lan- 
terne !” “A la lanterne /” stammered 
and hiccoughed others of the group; 
but they did not stir to execute their 
threat. Dimly seen as the stern face 
and sinewy form of the threatened 
man was by their drowsied eyes, the 
name of De Mauléon, the man with- 
out fear of a foe, and without ruth 
for a mutineer, sufficed to protect him 
from outrage; and with a slight 
movement of his arm that sent his 
denouncer reeling against the lamp- 
post, De Mauléon passed on :—when 
another man, in the uniform of a 
National Guard, bounded from the 


door of the tavern, crying with a 
loud voice, “ Who said De Maulé- 


on?—let me look on him:” and 


Victor, who had strode on with slow 
lion-like steps, cleaving the crowd, 
turned, and saw before him in the 
gleaming light a face, in which the 
bold, frank, intelligent aspect of for- 
mer days was lost in a wild, reckless, 
savage expression—the face of Ar- 
mand Monnier. 

“Ha! are you really Victor de 
Mauléon?” asked Monnier, not 
fiercely, but under his breath,—in 
that sort of stage whisper which is 
the natural utterance of excited 
men under the mingled influence of 
potent drink and hoarded rage. 

“Certainly ; I am Victor de Mau- 
léon.” 

“And you were in command of 
the * * company of the National 
Guard on the 30th of November at 
Champigny and Villiers ?” 
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“T was.” 

“And you shot with your own 
hand an officer belonging to another 
company, who refused to join yours ?” 

“TI shot a cowardly soldier who 
ran away from the enemy, and seem- 
ed a ringleader of other runaways ; 
and in so doing, I saved from dis- 
honour the best part of his comrades.” 

“The man was no coward. He 
was an enlightened Frenchman, and 
worth fifty of such aristos as you; 
and he knew better than his officers 
that he was to be led to an idle 
slaughter. Idle—I say idle. What 
was France the better, how was 
Paris the safer, for the senseless 
butchery of that day ? You muti- 
nied against a wiser general than 
Saint Trochu when you murdered 
that mutineer.” 

““Armand Monnier, you are not 
quite sober to-night, or I would ar- 
gue with you that question. But 
you no doubt are brave: how and 
why do you take the part of a run- 
away ?” 

“How and why? He was my 
brother, and you own you murdered 
him: my brother—the sagest head 
in Paris. If I had listened to him, 
I should not be,—dah /—no matter 
now what I am.” 

“T could not know he was your 
brother; but if he had been mine I 
would have done the same.” 

Here Victor’s lip quivered, for 
Monnier griped him by the arm, 
and looked him into the face with 
wild stony eyes. 

“T recollect that voice! Yet— 
yet—you say you are a noble, a 
Vicomte — Victor de Mauléon! and 
you shot my brother!” 

Here he passed his left hand 
rapidly over his forehead. The 
fumes of wine still clouded his 
mind, but rays of intelligence broke 
through the cloud. Suddenly he 
said in a loud, and calm, and nat- 
ural voice,— 

“Mons. le Vicomte, you accost 
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me as Armand Monnier—pray how 
do you know my name?” 

“How should I not know it? 
I have looked into the meetings of 
the ‘Clubs rouges.’ I have heard 
you speak, and naturally asked your 
name. on soir, M. Monnier! 
When you reflect in cooler mo- 
ments, you will see that if patriots 
excuse Brutus for first dishonouring 
and then executing his own son, an 
officer charged to defend his country 
may be surely pardoned for slaying 
a runaway to whom he was no rela- 
tion, when in slaying he saved the 
man’s name and kindred from dis- 
honour, unless, indeed, you insist on 
telling the world why he was slain.” 

“I know your voice—I know it. 
Every sound becomes clearer to my 
ear. And if ' 

But while Monnier thus spoke, 
De Mauléon had hastened on. Mon- 
nier looked round, saw him gone, 
but did not pursue. He was just 
intoxicated enough to know that 
his footsteps were not steady, and 
he turned back to the wine-shop 
and asked surlily for more wine. 

Could you have seen him then as 
he leant swinging himself to and 
fro against the wall,—had you 
known the man two years ago, you 
would have been a brute if you 
felt disgust. You could only have 
felt that profound compassion with 
which we gaze on a great royalty 
fallen. For the grandest of all 
royaities is that which takes its 
crown from Nature, needing no ac- 
cident of birth. And Nature made 
the mind of Armand Monnier king- 
like ; endowed it with lofty scorn 
of meanness and falsehood and dis- 
honour, with warmth and _ tender- 
ness of heart which had glow enough 
to spare from ties of kindred and 
hearth and home, to extend to those 
distant circles of humanity over 
which royal natures would fain ex- 
. tend the shadow of their sceptre. 

How had the royalty of the man’s 


nature fallen thus? Royalty rarely 
falls from its own constitutional 
fault. It falls when, ceasing to be 
royal, it becomes subservient to bad 
advisers. And what bad advisers, 
always appealing to his better quali- 
ties and so enlisting his worser, had 
discrowned this mechanic? 


‘tA little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 


says the old-fashioned poet. “ Not 
so,” says the modern philosopher ; 
“a little knowledge is safer than no 
knowledge.” Possibly, as all indi- 
viduals and all communities must 
go through the stage of a little 
knowledge before they can arrive at 
that of much knowledge, the phil- 
osopher’s assertion may be right in 
the long-run, and applied to human- 
kind in general. But there is a 
period, as there is a class, in which 
a little knowledge tends to terrible 
demoralisation. And Armand Mon- 
nier lived in that period and fwas 
one of that class. ‘The little know- 
ledge that his mind, impulsive and 
ardent, had picked up out of books 
that warred with the great founda- 
tions of existing society, had origin- 
ated in ill advices. A man stored 
with much knowledge would never 
have let Madame de Grantmesnil’s 
denunciations of marriage rites, or 
Louis Blanc’s vindication of Robes- 
pierre as the representative of the 
working against the middle class, 
influence his practical life. He 
would have assessed such opinions 
at their real worth; and whatever 
that worth might seem to him, 
would not to such opinions have 
committed the conduct of his life. 
Opinion is not fateful; conduct is. 
A little knowledge crazes an earnest, 
warm-blooded, powerful creature 
like Armand Monnier into a fanatic. 
He takes an opinion which pleases 
him as a revelation from the gods; 
that opinion shapes his conduct; 
that conduct is his fate. Woe to 
the philosopher who serenely flings 
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before the little knowledge of the 
artisan, dogmas as harmless as the 
Atlantis of Plato if only to be dis- 
cussed by philosophers, and deadly 
as the torches of Até, if seized as 
articles of a creed by fanatics! But 
thrice woe to the artisan who makes 
himself the zealot of the Dogma! “= 

Poor Armand acts on the opin- 
ions he adopts; proves his con- 
tempt for the marriage state by 
living with the wife of another; 
resents, as natures so inherently 
manly must do, the Society that 
visits on her his defiance of its 
laws; throws himself, head fore- 
most, against that Society alto- 
gether; necessarily joins all who 
have other reasons for hostility to 
Society; he himself having every 
inducement not to join indiscrim- 
inate strikes—high wages, a liberal 
employer, ample savings, the cer- 
tainty of soon becoming employer 
himself. No; that is not enough 
to the fanatic: he persists on. being 
dupe and victim. He, this great 
king of labour, crowned by Nature, 
and cursed with that degree of little 
knowledge which does not compre- 
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hend how much more is required 
before a schoolboy would admit it 
to be knowledge at all,—he rushes 
into the maddest of all speculations 
—that of the artisan with little 
knowledge and enormous faith— 
that which entrusts the safety and 
repose and dignity of life to some 
ambitious adventurer, who uses his 
warm heart for the adventurer’s 
frigid purpose, much as the lawyer- 
government of September used the 
Communists,—much as, in every 
revolution of France, a Bertrand 
has used a Raton—much as, till the 
sound of the last trumpet, men very 
much worse than Victor de Mauléon 
will use men very much better than 
Armand Monnier, if the Armand 
Monniers disdain the modesty of 
an Isaac Newton on hearing that a 
theorem to which he had given all 
the strength of his patient intellect 
was disputed. “It may be so;” 
meaning, I suppose, that it requires 
a large amount of experience ascer- 
tained before a man of much know- 
ledge becomes that which a man of 
little knowledge is at a jump—the 
fanatic of an experiment untried. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Scarcely had De Mauléon quitted 


Lemercier before the latter was 
joined by two loungers scarcely less 
famished than himself — Savarin 
and De Brézé. Like himself, too, 
both had been sufferers from illness, 
though not of a nature to be con- 
signed to a hospital. All manner 
of diseases then had combined to 
form the pestilence which filled the 
streets with unregarded hearses— 
bronchitis, pneumonia, small-pox, a 
strange sort of spurious dysentery 
much more speedily fatal than the 
genuine. The three men, a year 
before so sleek, looked like ghosts 
under the withering sky; yet all 
three retained embers of the native 


Parisian humour, which their very 
breath on meeting sufficed to kindle 
up into jubilant sparks or rapid 
flashes. 

“There are two consolations,” 
said Savarin, as the friends strolled 
or rather crawled towards the 
Boulevards—‘“ two consolations for 
the gourmet and for the proprie- 
tor in these days of trial for the 
gourmand, because the price of 
truffles is come down.” 

“Truffles!” gasped De Brézé, 
with watering mouth; ‘“ impos- 
sible! They are gone with the age 
of gold.” 

“Not so. I speak on the best 
authority—my laundress; for she 
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attends the succursale in the Rue de 
Chateaudun ; and if the poor woman, 
being, luckily for me, a childless 
widow, gets a morsel she can spare, 
she sells it to me.” 

“Sells it!” feebly exclaimed Le- 
mercier. ‘Croesus! you have 
money, then, and can buy ?” 

“Sells it—on credit! I am to 
pension her for life if I live to have 
money again. Don’t interrupt me. 
This honest woman goes this morn- 
ing to the succursale. I promise 
myself a delicious bi/teck of horse. 
She gains the succursale, and the 
employé informs her that there is 
nothing left in his store except— 
truffles. A glut of those in the 
market allows him to offer her a 
bargain—7 francs Ja boite. Send 
me seven francs, De Brézé, and you 
shall share the banquet.” 

De Brézé shook his head expres- 
sively. 

** But,” resumed Savarin, “ though 
credit exists no more except with 
my laundress, upon terms of which 
the usury is necessarily proportioned 
to the risk, yet, as I had the honour 
before to observe, there is comfort 
for the proprietor. The instinct of 
property is imperishable.” 

“Not in the house where I 
lodge,” said lLemercier. ‘Two 
soldiers were billeted there; and 
during my stay in the ambulance 
they enter my rooms and cart away 
all of the little furniture left there, 
except a bed and atable. Brought 
before a court-martial, they defend 
themselves by saying ‘The rooms 
were abandoned.’ The excuse was 
held valid. They were let off with 
a reprimand, and a promise to 
restore what was not already dis- 
posed of. They have restored me 
another table and four chairs.” 

“Nevertheless they had the in- 
stinct of property, though errone- 
ously developed, otherwise they 
would not have deemed any excuse 
for their act necessary. Now for 
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my instance of the inherent tenacity 
of that instinct. A worthy citizen 
in want of fuel sees a door in a 
garden wall, and naturally carries 
off the door# He is apprehended 
by a gendarme who sees the act. 
‘ Voleur,’ he cries to the gendarme, 
‘do you want to rob me of my pro- 
perty? ‘That door your _pro- 
perty? I saw you take it away.’ 
‘You confess,’ cries the citizen, 
triumphantly—‘ you confess that it 
is my property; for you saw me 
appropriate it.’ Thus you see how 
imperishable is the instinct of pro- 
perty. No sooner does it disappear 
as yours, than it reappears as mine.” 

“T would laugh if I could,” said 
Lemercier, ‘‘ but such a convulsion 
would be fatal. Dieu des dieuz, 
how empty Iam!” He reeled as 
he spoke, and clung to De Brézé for 
support. De Bréze had the reputa- 
tion of being the most selfish of 
men. But at that moment, when a 


generous man might be excused for 
being selfish enough to desire to 
keep the little that he had for his 


own reprieve from starvation, this 
egotist became superb. “ Friends,” 
he cried, with enthusiasm, ‘*I have 
something yet ii my pocket; we 
will dine, all three of us.”’ 

“Dine!” faltered Lemercier. 
“Dine! I have not dined since I 
left the hospital. I breakfasted 
yesterday—on two mice upon toast. 
Dainty, but not nutritious. And I 
shared them with Fox.” 

“Fox! Fox lives still, then?’ 
cried De Brézé, startled. 

“In a sort of way he does. But 
one mouse since yesterday morning 
is not much; and he can’t expect 
that every day.” 

““ Why don’t you take him out ?” 
asked Savarin. “Give him a 
chance of picking up a bone some- 
where.” 

“[ dare not. He would be 
picked up himself. Dogs are 
getting very valuable: they seli 
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for 50 francs apiece. Come, De 
Brézé, where are we to dine ?” 

“T and Savarin can dine at the 
London ‘Tavern upon rat pdété or 
jugged cat. But it would be im- 
pertinence to invite a satrap like 
yourself, who has a whole dog in 
his larder—a dish of 50 francs—a 
dish for a king. Adieu, my dear 
Frederic. Allons, Savarin.” 

“I feasted you on better meats 
than dog when I could afford it,” 
said Frederic, plaintively; ‘and 
the first time you invite me you 
retract the invitation. Be it so. 
Bon appetit.” 

“ Bah!” said De Brézé, catching 
Frederic’s arm as he turned to 
depart. ‘Of course I was but 
jesting. Only another day, when 
my pockets will be empty, do think 
what an excellent thing a roasted 
dog is, and make up your mind 
while Fox has still some little flesh 
on his bones.” 

“ Flesh !”¢ said Savarin, detaining 
them. “Look! See how right 
Voltaire was in saying, ‘ Amusement 


is the first necessity of civilised 
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man.’ Paris can do without bread: 
Paris still retains Polichinello.” 

He pointed to the puppet-show, 
round which a crowd, not of children 
alone, but of men—middle-aged and 
old—were collected ; while sous were 
dropped into the tin handed round 
by a squalid boy. 

* And, mon ami,” whispered De 
Brézé to Lemercier, with the voice 
of a tempting fiend, ‘observe how 
Punch is without his dog.” 

It was true. The dog was gone, 
—its place supplied by a melancholy 
emaciated cat. 

Frederic crawled towards the 
squalid boy. ‘What has become 
of Punch’s dog ?”’ 

“We ate him last Sunday. Next 
Sunday we shall have the cat in a 
pie,” said the urchin, with a sensual 
smack of the lips. 

“OQ Fox! Fox!’ murmured 
Frederic, as the three men went 
slowly down through the darkening 
streets—the roar of the Prussian 
guns heard afar, while distinct and 
near rang the laugh of the idlers 
round the Punch without a dog. 


CHAPTER III. 


While De Brézé and his friends 
were feasting at the Café Anglais, 
and faring better than the host had 
promised—for the bill of fare com- 
prised such luxuries as ass, mule, 
peas, fried potatoes, and champagne 
(champagne in some mysterious way 
was inexhaustible during the time 
of famine)—a very different group 
had assembled in the rooms of 
Isaura Cicogna. She and the Ven- 
osta had hitherto escaped the ex- 
treme destitution to which’ many 
richer persons had been reduced. 
It is true that Isaura’s fortune, 
placed in the hands of the absent 
Louvier, and invested in the new 
street that was to have been, brought 
no return. It was true that in that 


street the Venosta, dreaming of cent 
per cent, had invested all her sav- 
ings. But the Venosta, at the first 
announcement of war, had insisted 
on retaining in hand a small sum 
from the amount Isaura had received 
from her “ roman,” that might suffice 
for current expenses, and with yet 
more acute foresight had laid in 
stores of provisions and fuel imme- 
diately after the probability of a 
siege became apparent. But even 
the provident mind of the Venosta 
had never foreseen that the siege 
would endure so long, or that the 
prices of all articles of necessity 
would rise so high. And mean- 
while all resources—money, fuel, 
provisions—had been largely drawn 
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upon by the charity and benevolence 
of Isaura, without much remon- 
strance on the part of the Venosta, 
whose nature was very accessible to 
pity. Unfortunately, too, of late 
money and provisions had failed to 
Monsieur and Madame Rameau, 
their income consisting partly of 
rents, no longer paid, and the profits 
of a sleeping partnership in [the old 
shop, from which custom had de- 
parted ; so that they came to share 
the fireside and meals at the rooms 
of their son’s fiancée with little 
scruple, because utterly unaware 
that the money retained and the 
provisions stored by the Venosta 
were now nearly exhausted. 

The patriotic ardour which had 
first induced the elder Rameau to 
volunteer his services as a National 
Guard, had been ere this cooled if 
not suppressed, first by the hard- 
ships of the duty, and then by the 
disorderly conduct of his associates, 
and their ribald talk and obscene 
songs. He was much beyond the 
age at which he could be registered. 
Iiis son was, however, compelled to 
become his substitute, though from 
his sickly health and delicate frame 
attached to that portion of the Na- 
tional Guard which took no part in 
actual engagements, and was sup- 
posed to do work on the ramparts 
and maintain order in the city. 

In that duty, so opposed to his 
tastes and habits, Gustave signalised 
himself as one of the loudest de- 
claimers against the imbecility of 
the Government, and in the demand 
for immediate and energetic action, 
no matter at what loss of life, on 
the part of all—except the heroic 
force to which he himself was at- 
tached. Still, despite his military 
labours, Gustave found leisure to 
contribute to Red journals, and his 
contributions paid him _ tolerably 
well. To do him justice, his parents 
concealed from him the extent of 
their destitution; they, on their 
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part, not aware that he was so able 
to assist them, rather fearing that he 
himself had nothing else for support 
but his scanty pay as a National 
Guard. In fact, of late the parents 
and son had seen little of each 
other. M. Rameau, though a Lib- 
eral politician, was Liberal as a 
tradesman, not as a Red Repub- 
lican or a Socialist. And, though 
little heeding his son’s_ theories 
while the Empire secured him from 
the practical effect of them, he was 
now as sincerely frightened at the 
chance of the Communists becom- 
ing rampant as most of the Parisian 
tradesmen were. Madame Rameau, 
on her side, though she had the 
dislike to aristocrats which was 
prevalent with her class, was a 
stanch Roman Catholic; and see- 
ing in the disasters that had be- 
fallen her country the punishment 
justly incurred by its sins, could 
not but be shocked by the opinions 
of Gustave, though she little knew 
that he was the author of certain 
articles in certain journals, in which 
these opinions were proclaimed 
with a vehemence far exceeding 
that which they assumed in his 
conversation. She had spoken to 
him with warm anger, mixed with 
passionate tears, on his irreligious 
principles ; and from that moment 
Gustave shunned to give her an- 
other opportunity of insulting his 
pride and depreciating his wisdom. 
Partly to avoid meeting his pa- 
rents, partly because he recoiled 
almost as much from the ennui of 
meeting the other visitors at her 
apartments—the Paris ladies associ- 
ated with her in the ambulance, 
Raoul de Vandemar, whom _ he 
especially hated, and the Abbé 
Vertpré, who had recently come 
into intimate friendship with both 
the Italian ladies—his visits to 
Isaura had become exceedingly rare. 
He made his incessant military 
duties the pretext for absenting 
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himself; and now, on this evening, 
there were gathered round Isaura’s 
hearth—on which burned almost 
the last of the hoarded fuel—the 
Venosta, the two Rameaus, the 
Abbé Vertpré, who was attached as 
confessor to the society of which 
Isaura was so zealous a member. 
The old priest and the young 
poetess had become dear friends. 
There is in the nature of a woman 
(and especially of a woman at once 
so gifted and so childlike as Isaura, 
combining an innate tendency to- 
wards faith with a reckless inquisi- 
tiveness of intellect, which is al- 
_ ways suggesting query or doubt) a 
craving for something afar from the 
sphere of her sorrow, which can 
only be obtained through that 
“bridal of the earth and sky” 
which we call ‘religion. And hence 
to natures like Isaura’s, that link 
between the woman and the priest, 
which the philosophy of France has 
never been able to dissever. 

“Tt is growing late,” said Ma- 
dame Rameau; “I am beginning 


to feel uneasy. Our dear Isaura is 
not yet returned.” 
“You {need be under:no appre- 


hension,” said the Abbé ‘“ The 
ladies attached to the ambulance of 
which she is so tender and zealous 
a sister incur no risk. There are 
always brave men related to the 
sick and wounded who see to the 
safe return of the women. My 
poor Raoul visits that ambulance 
daily. His kinsman, M. de Roche- 
briant, is there among the wound- 
ed.” 

“Not seriously hurt, I hope,” 
said the Venosta; “not disfig- 
ured? He was so handsome; it 
is only the ugly warrior whom a 
scar on the face improves.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Signora ; the 
Prussian guns spared his face. His 
wounds in themselves were not 
dangerous, but he lost a good deal 
of blood. Raoul and the Christian 
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brothers found him __ insensible 
among a heap of the slain.” 

““M. de Vandemar seems to have 
very soon recovered the shock of 
his poor brother’s death,” said Ma- 
dame Rameau. “There is very 
little heart in an aristocrat.” 

The Abbé’s mild brow contracted. 
“ Have more charity, my daughter. 
It is because Raoul's sorrow for his 
lost brother is so deep and so holy 
that he devotes himself more than 
ever to the service of the Father 
which is in heaven. He said, a 
day or two after the burial, when 
plans for a monument to Enguer- 
rand were submitted to him— 
‘May my prayer be vouchsafed, 
and my life be a memorial of him 
more acceptable to his gentle spirit 
than monuments of bronze or mar- 
ble. May I be divinely guided 
and sustained in my desire to do 
such good acts as he would have 
done had he been spared longer to 
earth. And whenever tempted to 
weary, may my conscience whisper, 
Betray not the trust left to thee by 
thy brother, lest thou be not re- 
united to him at last.’ ” 

‘*Pardon. me, pardon!” mur- 
mured Madame Rameau humbly, 
while the Venosta burst into tears. 

The Abbé, though a most sin- 
cere and earnest ecclesiastic, was 
a cheery and genial man of the 
world ; and in order to relieve Ma- 
dame Rameau from the painful self- 
reproach he had before excited, he 
turned the conversation. ‘I must 
beware, however,” he said, with his 
pleasant laugh, ‘‘ as to the company 
in which I interfere in family 
questions ; and especially in which 
I defend my poor Raoul from any 
charge brought against}him. For 
some good friend this day sent me 
a terrible organ of Communistic 
philosophy, in which we humble 
priests are very roughly handled, 
and I myself am specially singled 
out by name as a pestilent inter- . 
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meddler in the affairs of private 
households. [I am said to set the 
women against the brave men who 
are friends of the people, and am 
cautioned by very truculent threats 
to cease from such villanous prac- 
tices.” And here, with a dry 
humour that turned into ridicule 
what would otherwise have excited 
disgust and indignation among his 
listeners, he read aloud passages 
replete with a sort of false elo- 
quence which was then the vogue 
among the Red journals. In these 
passages, not only the Abbé was 
pointed out for popular execration, 
but Raoul de Vandemar, though 
not -expressly named, was clearly 
indicated as a pupil af the Abbé’s, 
the type of a lay Jesuit. 

The Venosta alone did not share 
in the contemptuous laughter with 
which the inflated style of these 
diatribes inspired the Rameaus, 
Her simple Italian mitd was horror- 
stricken by language which the 
Abbé treated with ridicule. 

“Ah!” said M. Rameau, “I 
guess the author—that firebrand 
Felix Pyat.” 

** No,” answered the Abbé ; “ the 
writer signs himself by the name of 
a more learned atheist—Diderot /e 
jeune.” 

Here the door opened and Raoul 
entered, accompanying Isaura. <A 
change had come over the face of 
the young Vandemar since his 
brother's death. The lines about 
the mouth had deepened, the cheeks 
had lost their rounded contour and 
grown somewhat hollow. But the 
expression was as serene as ever, 
perhaps even less pensively melan- 
choly. His whole aspect was that 
of a man who has sorrowed, but 
been supported in sorrow ; perhaps 
it was more sweet—certainly it was 
more lofty. 

And, as if there were in the at- 
mosphere of his presence something 
that communicated the likeness of 
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his own soul to others, since Isaura 
had been brought into his com- 
panionship, her own lovely face had 
caught the expression that prevailed 
in his—that, too, had become more 
sweet—that, too, had become more 
lofty. 

The friendship that had grown up 
between these two young mourners 
was of a very rare nature. It had 
in it no sentiment that could ever 
warm into the passion of human 
love. Indeed, had Isaura’s heart been 
free to give away, love for Raoul 
de Vandemar would have seemed to 
her a profanation. He was never 
more priestly than when he was 
most tender. And the tenderness 
of Raoul towards her was that of 
some saint-like nature towards the 
acolyte whom it attracted upwards. 
He had once, just before Enguer- 
rand’s death, spoken to Isaura with 
a touching candour as to his own 
predilection for a monastic life. 
“The worldly avocations that open 
useful and honourable careers for 
others have no charm for me. I 
care not for riches nor power, 
nor honours nor fame. The aus- 
terities of the conventual life 
have no terror for me; on the 
contrary, they have a charm, for 
with them are abstraction from 
earth and meditation on heaven. 
In earlier years I might, like other 
men, have cherished dreams of 
human love, and felicity in married 
life, but for the sort of veneration 
with which I regarded one to whom 
I owe—humanly speaking—what- 
ever of good there may be in me. 
Just when first taking my place 
among the society of young men 
who banish from their life all 
thought of another, I came under 
the influence of a woman who 
taught me to see that holiness was 
beauty. She gradually associated 
me with her acts of benevolence, 
and from her I learned to love God 
too well not to be indulgent to his 
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creatures. I know not whether the 
attachment I felt to her could have 
been inspired in one who had not 
from childhood conceived a romance, 
not perhaps justified by history, for 
the ideal images of chivalry. My 
feeling for her at first was that of 
the pure and poetic homage which 
a young knight was permitted, sans 
reproche, to render to some fair 
queen or chatelaine, whose colours 
he wore in the lists, whose spotless 
repute he would have perilled his 
life to defend. But soon even that 
sentiment, pure as it was, became 
chastened from all breath of earthly 
love, in proportion as the admiration 
refined itself into reverence. She 
has often urged me to marry, but I 
have no bride on this earth. I do 
but want to see Enguerrand happily 
married, and then I quit the world 
for the cloister.” 

But after Enguerrand’s death, 
Raoul resigned all idea of the con- 
vent. That evening, as he attended 
to their homes Isaura and the other 
ladies attached to the ambulance, 
he said, in answer to inquiries about 
his mother, “She is resigned and 
calm; I have promised her I will 
not, while she lives, bury her other 
son: I renounce my dreams of the 
monastery.” 

Raoul did not 
minutes at Isaura’s. 


remain many 

The Abbé 
accompanied him on his way home. 
“T have a request to make to you,” 


said the former; “you know, of 
course, your distant cousin the Vi- 
comte de Mauléon ?” 

“Yes. Not so well as I ought, 
for Enguerrand liked him.” 

“Well enough, at all events, to 
call on him with a request which I 
am commissioned to make, but it 
might come better from you as a 
kinsman. I am a stranger to him, 
and I know not whether a man of 
that sort would not regard as an 
officious intermeddling any com- 
munication made to him by a priest. 
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The matter, however, is a very 
simple one. At the convent of 
* * * there is a poor nun who is, 
I fear, dying. She has an intense 
desire to see M. de Mauléon, whom 
she declares to be her uncle, and her 
only surviving relative. The laws 
of the convent are not too austere 
to prevent the interview she seeks 
in such a case. I should add that 
I am not acquainted with her pre- 
vious history. I am _ not the con- 
fessor of the sisterhood; he, poor 
man, was badly wounded by a 
chance ball a few days ago when 
attached to an ambulance on the 
ramparts. As soon as the surgeon 
would allow him to see any one 
he sent for me, and bade me go 
to the nun I speak of—Sister Ur- 
sula. It seems that he had in- 
formed her that M. de Mauléon was 
at Paris, and had promised to 
ascertain his address. His wound 
had prevented his doing so, but he 
trusted to me to procure the in- 
formation. I am well acquainted 
with the Supérieure of the con- 
vent, and I flatter myself that she 
holds me in esteem. I had there- 
fore no difficulty to obtain her per- 
mission to see this poor nun, which 
I did this evening. She implored 
me for the peace of her soul to lose 
no time in finding out M. de 
Mauléon’s address, and entreating 
him to visit her. Lest he should 
demur, I was to give him the name 
by which he had known her in the 
world—Louise Duval. Of course I 
obeyed. The address of a man who 
has so distinguished himself in this 
unhappy siege I very easily ob- 
tained, and repaired at once to M. 
de Mauléon’s apartment. I there 
learned that he was from home, and 
it was uncertain whether he would 
not spend the night on the ram- 
parts.” 

“T will not fail to see him early 
in the morning,” said Raoul, “and 
execute your commission.” 
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De Mauléon was somewhat sur- 
prised by Raoul’s visit the next 
morning. Ile had no great liking 
for a kinsman whose politely dis- 
tant reserve towards him, in con- 
trast to poor Enguerrand’s genial 
heartiness, had much wounded his 
sensitive self-respect ; nor could he 
comprehend the religious scruples 
which forbade Raoul to take a 
soldier’s share in the battle-field, 
though in seeking there to save the 
lives of others so fearlessly hazard- 
ing his own life. 

“Pardon,” said Raoul, with his 
sweet mournful smile, “the un- 
seasonable hour at which I disturb 
you. But your duties on the ram- 
parts and mine in the hospital 
begin early, and I have promised 
the, Abbé Vertpré to communicate 
a message of a nature which per- 
haps you may deem pressing.” He 
proceeded at once to repeat what 
the Abbé had communicated to 


him the night before relative to the 

illness and the request of the nun. 
“Louise Duval!’’ exclaimed the 

Vicomte,—“ discovered at Jast, and 


a religieuse! Ah! I now under- 
stand why she never sought me 
out when I reappeared at Paris. 
Tidings of that sort do not pen- 
etrate the walls of a convent. I 
am greatly obliged to you, M. de 
Vandemar, for the trouble you 
have so kindly taken. This poor 
nun is related to me, and I will at 
once obey the summons. But this 
convent des—— I am ashamed 
to say I know not where it is. A 
long way off, I suppose ?” 

“ Allow me to be your guide,” 
said Raoul; ‘‘I should take itas a 
favour to be allowed to see a little 
more of a man whom my lost 
brother held in such esteem.” 

Victor was touched by this con- 
ciliatory speech; and in a few 


minutes more the two men were on 
their way to the convent on the 
other side of the Seine. 

Victor commenced the conver- 
sation by a warm and heartfelt 
tribute to Enguerrand’s character 
and memory. “I never,” he said, 
“‘knew a nature more rich in the 
most endearing qualities of youth; 
so gentle, so high-spirited, rendering 
every virtue more attractive, and 
redeeming such few faults or 
foibles as youth so situated and so 
tempted cannot wholly escape, with 
an urbanity not conventional, not 
artificial, but reflected from the 
frankness of a genial temper and 
the tenderness of a generous heart. 
Be comforted for his loss, my 
kinsman. A brave death was the 
proper crown of that beautiful 
life.” 

Raoul made no answer, but pres- 
sed gratefully the arm now linked 
within his own. The companions 
walked on in_ silence; Victor's 
mind settling on the visit he was 
about to make to the niece so long 
mysteriously lost, and now so un- 
expectedly found. Louise had in- 
spired him with a certain interest 
from her beauty and force of 
character, but never with any warm 
affection. He felt relieved to find 
that her life had found its close in 
the sanctuary of the convent. He 
had never divested himself of a 
certain fear, inspired by Louvier’s 
statement, that she might live to 
bring scandal and disgrace on the 
name he had with so much diffi- 
culty, and after so lengthened an 
anguish, partially cleared in his own 
person. 

Raoul left De Mauléon at the 
gate of the convent, and took his 
way towards the hospitals where 
he visited, and the poor whom he 
relieved. 
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Victor was conducted silently 
into the convent parloir ; and, after 
waiting there several minutes, the 
door opened, and the Supérieure 
entered. As she advanced towards 
him, with stately step and solemn 
visage, De Mauléon recoiled, and 
uttered a half-suppressed exclam- 
ation that partook both of amaze 
and awe. Could it be possible? 
Was this majestic woman, with the 
grave, impassible aspect, once the 
ardent girl whose tender letters he 
had cherished through stormy years, 
and only burned on the night before 
the most perilous of his battle-fields ? 
This the one, the sole one, whom in 
his younger dreams he had seen as 
his destined wife? It was so—it 
was. Doubt vanished when he 
heard her voice; and yet how dif- 
ferent every tone, every accent, 
from those of the low, soft, thrilling 
music that had breathed in the 
voice of old! 

“M. de Mauléon,” said _ the 
Supérieure, calmly, “I grieve to 
sadden you by very mournful in- 
telligence. Yesterday evening, 
when the Abbé undertook to con- 
vey to you the request of our Sis- 
ter Ursula, although she was be- 
yond mortal hope of recovery—as 
otherwise you will conceive that I 
could not have relaxed the rules of 
this house so as to sanction your 
visit—there was no apprehension of 
immediate danger. It was believed 
that her sufferings would be pro- 
longed for some days. I saw her 
late last night before retiring to my 
cell, and she seemed even stronger 
than she had been for the last 
week. A sister remained at watch 
in her cell. Towards morning she 
fell into apparently quiet sleep, and 
in that sleep she passed away.” 
The Superieure here crossed her- 
self, and murmured pious words in 
Latin. 

“Dead! my poor niece!” said 
Victor, feelingly, roused from his 
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stun at the first sight of the Supe- 
rieure by her measured tones, and 
the melancholy information she so 
composedly conveyed to him. “I 
cannot, then, even learn why she so 
wished to see me once more,—or 
what she might have requested at 
my hands !” 

“Pardon, M. le Vicomte. Such 
sorrowful consolation I have re- 
solved to afford you, not without 
scruples of conscience, but not 
without sanction of the excellent 
Abbé Vertpré, whom I summoned 
early this morning to decide my 
duties in the sacred office I hold. 
As soon as Sister Ursula heard of 
your return to Paris, she obtained 
my permission to address to you a 
letter, subjected, when finished, to 
my perusal and sanction. She felt 
that she had much on her mind 
which her feeble state might forbid 
her to make known to you in con- 
versation with sufficient fulness ; 
and as she could only have seen 
you in presence of one of the sisters, 
she imagined that there would also 
be less restraint in a written com- 
munication. In fine, her request 
was that, when you called, I might 
first place this letter in your hands, 
and allow you time to read it, before 
being admitted to her presence; 
when a few words, conveying your 
promise to attend to the wishes 
with which you would then be 
acquainted, would suffice for an 
interview in her exhausted condi- 
tion. Do I make myself under- 
stood ?” 

“Certainly, Madame,—and the 
letter ?” 

“ She had concluded last evening ; 
and when I took leave of her later 
in the night, she placed it in my 
hands for approval. M. Je Vicomte, 
it pains me to say that there is 
much in the tone of that letter 
which I grieve for and condemn. 
And it was my intention to point 
this out to our sister at morning, 
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and tell her that passages must be 
altered before [ could give to you 
the letter. Her sudden decease 
deprived me of this opportunity. 
I could not, of course, alter or erase 
a line—a word. My only option 
was to suppress the letter altogether, 
or give it you intact. The Abbé 
thinks that, on the whole, my duty 
does not forbid the dictate of my 
own impulse—my own feelings ; 
and I now place this letter in your 
hands.” 

De Mauléon took a packet, un- 
sealed, from the thin white fingers 
of the Supérieure; and, as he bent 
to receive it, lifted toward her eyes 
eloquent with a sorrowful, humble 
pathos, in which it was impossible 
for the heart of a woman who had 
loved not to see a reference to the 
past which the lips did not dare to 
utter. 

A faint, scarce-perceptible blush 
stole over the marble cheek of the 
nun. But, with an exquisite deli- 


cacy, in which survived the woman 


while reigned the nun, she replied 
to the appeal. 

‘“*M. Victor de Mauléon, before, 
having thus met, we part for ever, 
permit a poor religieuse to say with 
what joy—a joy rendered happier 
because it was tearful—I have 
learned through the Abbé Vertpré 
that the honour which, as between 
man and man, no one who had 
once known you could ever doubt, 
you have lived to vindicate from 
calumny.” 

“Ah! you have heard that—at 
last, at last!” 

“TI repeat—of the honour, thus 
deferred, I never doubted.” The 
Supérieure hurried on. ‘Greater 
joy it has been to me to hear from 
the same venerable source that, 
while found bravest among _ the 
defenders of your country, you are 
clear from all alliance with the as- 
sailants of your God. Continue so, 
continue so, Victor de Mauléon.” 
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She retreated to the door, and 
then turned towards him with a 
look in which all the marble had 
melted away; jadding, with words 
more formally nunlike, yet unmis- 
takably womanlike, than _ those 
which had gone before,——“‘ That to 
the last you may be true to God, is 
a prayer never by me omitted.” 

She spoke, and vanished. 

In a kind of dim and dreamlike 
bewilderment Victor de Mauléon 
found himself without the walls of 
the convent. Mechanically, as a 
man does when the routine of his 
life is presented to him, from the 
first Minister of State to the poor 
clown at a suburban theatre, doomed 
to appear at their posts, to prose on 
a Beer Bill or grin through a horse- 
collar, though their hearts are 
bleeding at every pore with some 
houschold o: secret afiliction— 
mechanically De Mauléon went his 
way towards the ramparts, at a 
section of which he daily drilled 
his raw recruits. Proverbial for 
his severity | towards those whe 
offended, for the cordiality of his 
praise of those who pleased his 
soldierly judgment, no change of 
his demeanour was visible that 
morning, save that he might be 
somewhat milder to the one, some- 
what less hearty to the other. 
This routine duty done, he passed 
slowly tewards a more deserted be- 
cause a more exposed part of the 
defences, and seated himself on the 
frozen sward alone. The cannon 
thundered around him. He heard 
unconsciously; from time to time 
an olus hissed and splintered close 
at his feet ;—he saw with abstracted 
eye. His soul was with the past; 
and, brooding over all that in the 
past lay buried there, came over 
him a conviction of the vanity of 
the human earth-bounded objects 
for which we burn or freeze, far more 
absolute than had grown out of 
the worldly cynicism connected 
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with his worldly ambition. The 
sight of that face, associated with 
the one pure romance of his reck- 
less youth, the face of one so 
estranged, so serenely aloft from all 
memories of youth, of romance, of 
passion, smote him in the midst 
of the new hopes of the new 
career, as the look on the skull 
of the woman he had so loved and 
so mourned, when disburied from 
her gra¥e, smote the brilliant noble 
who became the stern reformer 
of La Trappe. And while thus 
gloomily meditating, the letter of 
the poor Louise Duval was for- 
gotten. She whose existence had 
so troubled, and crossed, and partly 
marred the lives of others,—she 
scarcely dead, and already forgotten 
by her nearest of kin. Well—had 
she not forgotten, put wholly out of 
her mind, all that was due to those 
much nearer to her than is an uncle 
to a niece ? 

The short, bitter, sunless day 
was advancing towards its decline, 
before Victor roused himself with 
a quick impatient start from his 
reverie, and took forth the letter 
from the dead nun. 

It began with expressions of 
gratitude, of joy at the thought 
that she should see him again 
before she died, thank him for 
his past kindness, and receive, she 
trusted, his assurance that he would 
attend to her last remorseful in- 
junctions. I pass over much that 
followed in the explanation of 
events in her life sufficiently known 
to the reader. She stated as the 
strongest reason why she had re- 
fused the hand of Louvier, her 
knowledge that she should in due 
time become a mother—a fact con- 
cealed from Victor, secure that he 
would then urge her not to annul 
her informal marriage, but rather 
insist on the ceremonies that would 
render it valid. She touched 
briefly on her confidential inti- 


macy with Madame Marigny, the 
exchange of name and papers, her 
confinement in the neighbourhood 
of Aix, the child left to the care 
of the nurse, the journey to Munich 
to find the false Louise Duval was 
no more. The documents ob- 
tained through the agent of her 
easy-tempered kinsman, the late 
Marquis de Rochebriant, and her 
subsequent domestication in the 
house of the Von Rudesheims,— 
all this it is needless to do more 
here than briefly recapitulate. The 
letter then went on: ‘ While thus 
kindly treated by the family with 
whom nominally a governess, I 
was on the terms of a friend 
with Signor Ludovico Cicogna, an 
Italian of noble birth. He was 
the only man I ever cared for. 
I loved him with frail human 
passion. I could not tell him m 
true history. JI could not tell him 
that I had a child; such intel 
ligence would have made him 
renounce me at once. He had a 
daughter, still but an infant, by 
a former marriage, then brought 
up in France. He wished to take 
her to his house, and his second 
wife to supply the place of her 
mother. What was I to do with 
the child I had left near Aix ? 
While doubtful and distracted, 
I read an advertisement in the 
journals to the effect that a French 
lady, then staying in Coblentz, 
wished to adopt a female child 
not exceeding the age of six: the 
child to be wholly resigned to her 
by the parents, she undertaking 
to rear and provide for it as her 
own. I resolved to go to Cob- 
leniz at once. I did so. I saw 
this lady. She seemed in affluent 
circumstances, yet young, but a 
confirmed invalid, confined the 
greater part of the day to her sofa 
by some malady of the spine. She 
told me very frankly her story. 
She had been a professional dan- 
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cer on the stage, had married 
respectably, quitted the stage, be- 
come a widow, and shortly after- 
wards been seized with the com- 
plaint that would probably for life 
keep her a secluded prisoner in 
her room. Thus afflicted, and 
without tie, interest, or object in 
the world, she conceived the idea 
of adopting a child that she might 
bring up to tend and cherish her 
as a daughter. In this, the im- 
perative condition was that the 
child should never be resought 
by the parents. She was pleased 
by my manner and appearance: 
she did not wish her adopted 
daughter to be the child of 
peasants. She asked me for no 
references,— made no _ inquiries. 
She said cordially that she wished 
for no knowledge that, through any 
indiscretion of her own, communi- 
cated to the child, might lead her 
to seek the discovery of her real 
parents. In fine, [I left Coblentz 


on the understanding that I was 


to bring the infant, and if it 
pleased Madame Surville, the agree- 
ment was concluded. 

*«T then repaired to Aix. I saw 
the child. Alas! unnatural mother 
that I was, the sight only more 
vividly brought before me _ the 
sense of my own perilous posi- 
tion. Yet the child was lovely! 
a likeness of myself, but lovelier 
far, for it was a pure, innocent, 
gentle loveliness. And they told 
her to call me ‘ Wamen.’ Oh, did 
I not relent when I heard that 
name? No; it jarred on my ear 
as a word of reproach and shame. 
In walking with the infant to- 
wards the railway station, imagine 
my dismay when suddenly I met 
the man who had been taught 
to believe me dead. I soon dis- 
covered that his dismay was equal 
to my own—that 1] had nothing 
‘to fear from his desire to claim 
me. It did .occur to me for a 
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moment to resign his child to him. 
But when he shrank reluctantly 
from a half suggestion to that 
effect, my pride was wounded, my 
conscience absolved. And, after 
all, it might be unsafe to my 
future to leave with him any mo- 
tive for retracing me. I left him 
hastily. I have never seen nor 
heard of him more. I took the 
child to Coblentz. Madame Sur- 
ville was charmed with ifs pretti- 
ness and prattle—— charmed still 
more when I rebuked the poor 
infant for calling me ‘ Maman, 
and said, ‘Thy real mother is 
here. Freed from my trouble, I 
returned to the kind German roof 
IT had guitted, and shortly after 
became the wife of Ludovico Ci- 
cogna. 

‘““My punishment soon began. 
His was ja light, fickle, pleasure- 
hunting nature. He soon grew 
weary of me. My very love made 
me unamiable to him. I became 
irritable, jealous, exacting. His 
daughter, who now came to live 
with us, was another subject of 
disccrd. I knew that he loved 
her better than me. I became 
harsh stepmother; and Ludovi- 
co’s reproaches, vehemently made, 
nursed all my angriest passions. 
But a son of this new marriage 
was born to myself. My preity 
Luigi! how my heart became 
wrapt up in him! Nursing hin, 
I forgot resentment against his 
father. Well, poor Cicogna feil 
iil and died. I mourned him sin- 
cerely; but my boy was left. 
Poverty then fell on me,—poverty 
extreme. Cicogna’s sole income 
was derived from a post in the 
Austrian dominion in Italy, and 
ceased with it. He received a 
small pension in compensation ; 
that died with him. 

“At this time, an Englishman, 
with whom Ludovico had made 
acquaintance in Venice, and who 
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visited often at our house in Verona, 
offered me his hand. He had taken 
an extraordinary liking to Isaura, 
Cicogna’s daughter by his first 
marriage. But I think his proposal 
was dictated partly by compassion 
for me, and more by affection for 
her. For the sake of my boy Luigi 
I married him. He was a good 
man, of retired learned habits with 
which I had no sympathy. His 
companionship overwhelmed me 
with ennui. But I bore it patiently 
for Luigi’s sake. God saw that my 
heart was as much as ever estranged 
from Him, and He took away my 
all on earth—my boy. Then in my 
desolation I turned to our Holy 
Church for comfort. I found a 
friend in the priest, my confessor. 
I was startled to learn from him 
how guilty I had been —was still. 
Pushing to an extreme the doctrines 
of the Church, he would not allow 
that my first marriage, though null 
by law, was void in the eyes of 
Heaven. Was not the death of the 
child I so cherished a penalty due 
to my sin towards the child I had 
abandoned ? 

“These thoughts pressed on me 
night and day. With the consent 
and approval of the good priest, I 
determined to quit the roof of M. 
Selby, and to devote myself to the 
discovery of my forsaken Julie. 

“T had a painful interview with 
M. Selby. I announced my inten- 
tion to separate from him, I alleged 
as a reason my conscientious repug- 
nance to live with a professed here- 
tic—an enemy to our Holy Church, 
When M. Selby found that he could 
not shake my resolution, he lent 
himself to it with the forbearance 
and generosity which he had always 


exhibited. On our marriage he had - 


settled on me five thousand pounds, 
to be absolutely mine in the event 
of his death. He now proposed to 
concede to me the interest on that 
capital during his life, and he under- 


took the charge of my step-daughter 
Isaura, and secured to her all the 
rest he had to leave; such landed 
property as he possessed in England 
passing to a distant relative. 

“So we parted, not with hostility 
— tears were shed on both sides. 
I set out for Coblentz. Madame 
Surville had long since quitted that 
town, devoting some years to the 
round of various mineral spas in 
vain hope of cure. Not without 
some difficulty I traced her to her 
last residence in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, but she was then no more 
—her death accelerated by the shock 
occasioned by the loss of her whole 
fortune, which she had been induced 
to place in one of the numerous 
fraudulent companies by which so 
many have been ruined. Julie, 
who was with her at the time of 
her death, had disappeared shortly 
after it—none could tell me whither ; 
but from such hints as I could 
gather, the poor child, thus left 
destitute, had been betrayed into 
sinful courses. 

“Probably I might yet by search- 
ing inquiry have found her out; 
you will say it was my duty at 
least to institute such inquiry. No 
doubt;—I now remorsefully feel 
that it was. I did not think so at 
the time. The Italian priest had 
given me a few letters of introduc- 
tion to French ladies with whom, 
when they had sojourned at Flor- 
ence, he had made acquaintance. 
These ladies were very strict de- 
votees, formal observers of those 
decorums by which devotion pro- 
claims itself to the world. They 
had received me not only with 
kindness but with marked respect. 
They chose to exalt into the noblest 
self-sacrifice the act of my leaving 
M. Selby’s house. Exaggerating 
the simple cause assigned to it in 
the priest’s letter, they represented 
me as quitting a luxurious home 
and an idolising husband rather 
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than continue intimate intercourse 
with the enemy of my _ religion. 
This new sort of flattery intoxicated 
me with its fumes. I recoiled from 
the thought of shattering the pedes- 
tal to which I had found myself ele- 
vated. Whatif I should discover my 
daughter in one from the touch of 
whose robe these holy women would 
recoil as from the rags of a leper! 
No; it would be impossible for me 
to own her,—impossible for me to 
give her the shelter of my roof. 
Nay, if discovered to hold any com- 
mune with such an outcast, no ex- 
planation, no excuse short of the 
actual truth, would avail with these 
austere judges of human error. And 
the actual truth would be yet deeper 
disgrace. I reasoned away my con- 
science. If I looked for example 
in the circles in which I had ob- 
tained reverential place, I could find 
no instance in which a girl who had 
fallen from virtue was not repudi- 
ated by her nearest relatives. Nay, 
when I thought of my own mother, 
had not her father refused to see 


her, to acknowledge her child, from 
no other offence than that of a 


mésalliance whieh wounded the 
iamily pride? That pride, alas! 
was in my blood—my sole inherit- 
ance from the family I sprang from. 

“Thus it went on, till I had 
grave symptoms of a disease which 
rendered the duration of my life un- 
certain. My conscience awoke and 
tortured me. I resolved to take 
the veil. Vanity and pride again! 
My resolution was applauded by 
those whose opinion had so swayed 
my mind and my conduct. Before 
I retired into the convent from 
which [ write, I made legal pro- 
vision as to the bulk of the fortune 
which, by the death of M. Selby, 
has be:ome absolutely at my dis- 
posal. One thousand pounds amply 
sufficed for dotation to the convent : 
the other four thousand pounds are 
given in trust te the eminent notary, 
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M. Nadaud, Rue . On 
applying to him, you will find 
that the sum, with the accumulated 
interest, is bequeathed to you,—a 
tribute of gratitude for the assist- 
ance you afforded me in the time of 
your own need, and the kindness 
with which you acknowledged our 
relationship and commiserated my 
misfortunes, 

“But oh, my uncle, find out—a 
man can do so with a facility not 
accorded to a woman —what has 
become of this poor Julie, and de- 
vote what you may deem right and 
just of the sum thus bequeathed to 
place her above want and tempta- 
tion. In doing so, I know you will 
respect my name: I would not 
have it dishonour you, indeed. 

“IT have been employed in writ- 
ing this long letter since the day 
I heard you were in Paris. It has 
exhausted the feeble remnants of 
my strength. It will be given to 
you before the interview I at once 
dread and long for, and in that in- 
terview you will not rebuke me. 
Will you, my kind uncle? No, you 
will only soothe and pity ! 

“Would that I were worthy to 
pray for others, that I might add, 
‘May the Saints have you in their 
keeping, and lead you to faith in the 
Holy Church, which has power to 
absolve from sins those who repent 
as I do.’” 

The letter dropped from Victor's 
hand. He took it up, smoothed it 
mechanically, and with a dim, ab- 
stracted, bewildered, pitiful wonder. 
Well might the Supérieure have 
hesitated to allow confessions, be- 
traying a mind so little regulated 
by genuine religious faith, to pass in- 
to other hands. Evidently it was the 
paramount duty of rescuing from 
want or from sin the writer's for- 
saken child, that had overborne all 
other considerations in the mind of 
the Woman and the Priest she con 
sulted. 
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Throughout that letter, what a 
strange perversion of understand- 
ing! what a half-unconscious con- 
fusion of wrong and right !—the 
duty marked out so obvious and so 
neglected ; even the religious senti- 
ment awakened by the conscience 
so dividing itself from the moral 
instinct ! the dread of being thought 
less religious by obscure compara- 
tive strangers stronger than the 
moral obligation to discover and 
reclaim the child-for whose errors, 
if she had erred, the mother who so 
seltishly forsook her was alone re- 
sponsible ! even at the last, at the 
approach of death, the love for a 
name she had never made a self- 
sacrifice to preserve unstained, and 
that concluding exhortation,—that 
reliance on a repentance in which 
there was so qualified a reparation ! 

More would Victor De Mauléon 
have wondered had he known those 
points of similarity in character, 
and on the nature of their final 
bequests, between Louise Duval 
and the husband she had deserted. 
By one of those singular coinci- 
dences which, if this work be judged 
by the ordinary rules presented to 
the ordinary novel-reader, a critic 
would not unjustly impute to de- 
fective invention in the author, the 
provision for this child, deprived of 
its natural parents during their lives, 
is left to the discretion and honour 
of trustees, accompanied on the part 
of the consecrated Louise and “ the 
blameless King,” with the injunc- 
tion of respect to their worldly re- 
putations— two parents so opposite 
in condition, in creed, in disposi- 
tion, yet assimilating in that point 
of individual character in which it 
touches the wide vague circle of 
human opinion. For this, indeed, 
the excuses of Richard King are 
strong, inasmuch as the secrecy he 
sought was for the sake, not of his 
own memory, but that of her whom 
the world knew only as his honour- 
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ed wife. The conduct of Louise 
admits no such excuse; she dies as 
she had lived, an Egoist. But, 
whatever the motives of the parents, 
what is the fate of the deserted 
child? What revenge does the 
worldly opinion, which the parents 
would escape for themselves, inflict 
on the innocent infant to whom 
the bulk of their worldly posses- 
sions is to be clandestinely con- 
veyed? Would all the gold of 
Ophir be compensation enough for 
her ? 

Slowly De Mauléon roused him- 
self, and turned from the solitary 
place where he had been seated 
to a more crowded part of the 
ramparts. He passed a group 
of young WMobdlots, with flowers 
wreathed round their gun-barrels. 
“Tf,” said one of them, gaily, 
“Paris wants bread, it never wants 
flowers.” His companions laughed 
merrily, and burst out into a scur- 
rile song in ridicule of St. Trochu. 
Just then an obus fell a few yards 
before the group. The sound only 
for a moment drowned the song, 
but the splinters struck a man in 
a coarse, ragged dress, who had 
stopped to listen to the singers. 
At his sharp cry, two men hastened 
to his side: one was Victor de Mau- 
léon; the other was a surgeon, who 
quitted another group of idlers— 
National Guards—attracted by the 
shriek that summoned his _profes- 
sional aid. The poor man was 
terribly wounded. The surgeon, 
glancing at De Mauléon, shrugged 
his shoulders, and muttered, “ Past 
help!” The sufferer turned his 
haggard eyes on the Vicomte, and 
gasped out, “ M. de Mauléon ?” 

“That is my name,” answered 
Victor, surprised, and not imme- 
diately recognising the sufferer. 

“ Hist, Jean Lebeau !—look at 
me, you recollect me now—NMarc le 
Roux, concierge to the Secret Coun- 
cil. Ay, I found out who you were 
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long ago—followed you home from 
the last meeting you broke up. But 
I did not betray you, or you would 
have been murdered long since. Be- 
ware of the old set—beware of—of 

” Here his voice broke off into 
shrill exclamations of pain. Curb- 
ing his last agonies with a powerful 
effort, he faltered forth—‘ You owe 
me a service—see to the little one at 
home—she is starving.” The death- 
vile came on; in a few moments he 
was no more. 

Victor gave orders for the re- 
moval of the corpse, and hurried 
away. The surgeon, who had 
changed countenance when he over- 
heard the name in which the dying 
man had addressed De Mauléon, 
gazed silently after De Mauléon’s 
retreating form, and then, also quit- 
ting the dead, rejoined the group 
he had quitted. Some of those who 
composed it acquired evil renown 
later in the war of the Communists, 
and came to disastrous ends: among 
that number the Pole Loubinsky 
and other members of the Secret 
Council. The Italian Raselli was 
there too, but, subtler than his 
French confréres, he divined the 
fate of the Communists, and glided 
from it—safe now in his native land, 
destined there, no doubt, to the fu- 
nereal honours and lasting renown 
which Italy bestows on the dust of 
her sons who have advocated assas- 
sination out of love for the human 
race. 

Amid this group, too, was a Na- 
tional Guard, strayed from his pro- 
per post, and stretched on the frozen 
ground; and, early though the 
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hour, in the profound sleep of in- 
toxication. 

“So,” said Loubinsky, “ you 
have found your errand in vain, 
Citizen le Noy; another victim to 
the imbecility of our generals.” 

“And partly one of us,” replied 
the Médecin des Paurres. “ You 
remember poor Le Roux, who kept 
the old darague where the Council of 
Ten used to meet? Yonder he lies.” 

“Don’t talk of the Council of 
Ten. What fools and dupes we 
were made by that vieux grédin, 
Jean Lebeau! How I wish I could 
meet him again !” 

Gaspard le Noy smiled sarcasti- 
cally. “So much the worse for 
you if you did. A muscular and a 
ruthless fellow is that Jean Lebeau !” 
Therewith he turned to the drunken 
sleeper and woke him up with a 
shake and a kick. 

“* Armand—Armand 
say, rise, rub your eyes! What if 
you are called to your post ? What 
if you are shamed as a deserter and 
a coward ?” 

Armand turned, rose with an 
effort from the recumbent to the 
sitting posture, and stared dizzily 
in the face of the Médecin des 
Pauvres. 

“JT was dreaming that I had 
caught by the throat,” said Armand, 
wildly, “‘ the aristo who shot my 
brother; and lo, there were two 
men, Victor de Mauléon and Jean 
Lebeau.” 

“Ah! there is something in 
dreams,” said the surgeon. ‘* Once 
in a thousand times a dream comes 
true.” 


Monnier, I 
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Tere are some curious subjects 
which have become old - fashioned, 
which have drifted, by degrees, so far 
outside the necessities of ordinary 
educations and occupations, that 
most of us grow up and live and die 
with but a faint perception that they 
exist at all, and certainly with no 
notion of their details. If accident 
should bring any of them under our 
observation, we look at them with 
more or less indifference, according 
to our particular proclivities; but, 
as we get on very well without them, 
as they have nothing to do with 
money - making, or athletic sports, 
or Ritualism, or novels, or last night’s 
ball, or the state of the crops, or the 
few remaining topics which now 


possess the privilege of interesting 
one or other of our social strata, 
we never think of going out of our 


way to make an exploration of them. 
And yet they are seldom altogether 
stupid: they all contain some sort 
of useful teaching; they may even 
occasionally be amusing ; and each 
of them has exercised the earnest 
thoughts of earnest men; each of 
them has a literature of its own; 
each of them fills many dusky Latin 
folios, that were printed two hundred 
years ago, at Mayence or Amster- 
dam; each of them has had enthusi- 
astic advocates in its time. Herald- 
ry, astrology, the art of poisoning, 
hawking, and international law, are 
examples of this class of subjects. 
But, if the mass of us are at 
liberty to know as little as we like 
about questions of this category, 
there are here and there some people 
in the world who, from special sym- 
pathy or professional necessity, still 
persist in studying them. The noble 
art of blazon continues to find a few 
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eager followers ; astrology is main- 
tained as a state-craft in Persia ; 
poisoning has not ceased to exercise 
a winning influence over certain con- 
temporaneous minds; falconry is, 
even now, a daily sport in Poland ; 
whilst a smattering of international 
law is usual amongst diplomatists. 
Of these five forms of knowledge, the 
last is certainly the most useful and 
the least rare; but, though there are 
grave persons who go on writing 
books about it, it is looked at, by 
everybody but themselves, as being, 
at the best, an antiquated, disagree- 
able, ugly sort of learning, and scarce- 
ly any of its unwilling students have 
the slightest idea that it can ever 
become attractive. Such, however, 
is incontestably the case; there is a 
vast deal of real interest and amuse- 
ment hidden away in the gloomy 
volumes which date from Grotius ; 
it all depends on the way they are 
read. Diamonds are found in dirt; 
sunshine gleams out of clouds; cases 
have positively been known in which 
laughter has been provoked by dic- 
tionaries; why then should treatises 
on international law be absolutely 
excluded from the list of readings 
which can possibly contribute to 
make life pleasant? They are not 
limited, after all, simply to discus- 
sions of the jus gentium and the jus 
privatum, of the mare liberum and the 
mare clausum, of “derivative acqui- 
sition,” or of rights of jurisdiction. 
They talk of other things besides— 
of Ceremonials, and Forms, and Dig- 
nities, of Prerogatives, Privileges, 
Emblems, and Decorations, of atti- 
tude towards Aliens and attitude 
towards Kings, of all the varied 
elements which make up the vanity 
of nations. These details of their 
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contents are, however, covered up by 
such a pile of ponderous dissertation 
on other less diverting matter, that 
they not unnaturally remain in- 
visible to the casual eye. But if 
some strange necessity should for- 
cibly direct attention to them, they 
shine out like a lantern in a fog; 
they tell us curious stories; they 
impart to us odd experiences of cha- 
racter; they show us human nature 
in a form which is often singularly 
new ; and especially, they teach us 
—incredible as it may seem—that 
nations reach a height of self-assert- 
ing vanity immeasurably beyond 
what any individual can possibly 
attain. This latter fact is worth 
communicating to the world ; for no 
discovery can be more soothing, more 
strengthening, more justifying, than 
to find out that, whatever be the 
enormity of one’s own pride, it never 
can be as vast as that of the country 
to which one belongs, whatever that 
country be. 

The various books which uncon- 
sciously supply the evidence of 
this truth commence, without ex- 
ception, by the assertion that all 
nations theoretically possess two 
main rights — independence and 
equality. They then proceed to de- 
scribe these glorious privileges in 
language which renders them so 
utterly unattractive that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that we are read- 
ing of the great causes which make 
the blood of nations boil, and for 
which men are always ready to 
give their lives. Fortunately for us, 
we are not obliged to follow them in 
this disfigurement of noble senti- 
ments; we have nothing at all to 
do with their ideas of independ- 
ence here, and we have to make but 
one extract from their theory of 
equality. Independence may per- 
haps help states to feel vainglorious ; 
but the legists tell us that it is 
in the name of equality alone that 
they show their pride in action, that 
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they call upon each other for exter- 
nal marks of honour and _ respect, 
and that, to better realise this pur- 
pose, they have gradually invented 
“ Ceremonial.” 

From Vattel down to Phillimore, 
all publicists have written gravely 
on this subject of ceremonial. Most 
of them treat it as if it were a form 
of worship, and seem inclined to 
kneel down when they talk about 
it. The Dutch and German writers 
particularly have applied to it all 
their learning, all their pedantry, 
and all their awe. They have 
analysed and subtilised it; they 
have divided it into its parts ; they 
have decomposed its’ motives ; they 
have distilled its essences; they 
have anatomised, dissected, sorted, 
and classified it. They wind up 


their laborious enthusiasms by call- 
ing it ‘“*the politeness of nations,” 
which is a lofty-sounding but par- 
ticularly incorrect denomination ; for 
the original object of ceremonial was 
in no way to be polite to others, but 


solely to manifest the high idea 
which each country entertained of 
what was due to it from its neigh- 
bours. The more ancient of the 
jurists talk of it in language which 
is evidently intended to frighten 
away disrespect, and to inspire pro- 
found deference. Vattel—the great 
Vattel, the commentator of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Wolf—says, in speak- 
ing of the details of state courtesy, 
“‘ Les attribuer 2 un vain orgueil c’est 
ignorer grossiérement l'art de régner, 
et mépriser Tun des plus fermes 
appuis de la grandeur at de la sureté 
dun Etat.” And Junius—our Eng- 
lish Junius—went quite as far in 
the same direction when he declared, 
in the sonorous wordings which 
were proper to him: “ Private credit 
is wealth; public honour is security ; 
the feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports its flight; strip him 
of his plumage and you pin him to 
the earth,” These grand talkings, 
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however, do not quite convince us; 
we remain incredulous, and perhaps 
even somewhat irreverent, as_ be- 
comes our century; and we listen 
with more sympathy to the practi- 
cal modern politician Calvo, who 
takes up the other ground, and 
argues that, “if, from an historical 
point of view, these questions have 
lost nothing of their value, it must 
be owned that the development of 
civilisation, and the diminution of 
the prestige which formerly belonged 
to the monarchical principle, have 
considerably weakened the meaning 
of these vain pretensions, to which 
itis no longer possible to sacrifice 
the higher interests of humanity.” 

It is perhaps fair to own here, at 
once, that though all the legists 
solemnly lay claim to ceremonial as 
being essentially one of their own 
subjects, though it has grown to be 
an integral and undisputed element 
of the Law of Nations, and though 
the latter must consequently accept 
the responsibility of the former, 
ceremony existed long before the 
Droit des Gens was thought of. 
History is full of proofs of this. 
Did not Cyrus behead two satraps 
because they omitted to place their 
hands inside their sleeves when 
they saluted him? Did not Hadrian 
set the example of establishing a 
royal household? Was not Charle- 
magne—the simple, . unpretending 
Charlemagne—served at his repasts 
by subject kings? Did not royal 
hands present to him, at each dinner, 
a spit with a roast boar upon it? 
And did not St. Adalbert write a 
book (of which Hincmar has pre- 
served the memory) telling us the 
titles of the officers of his palace, 
expatiating, amongst other matters, 
on the dignity of the chief cook 
(princeps coguorum was his title), 
and noting, specially, the hierarchical 
superiority of the bottle-holder over 
the wine-pourer at the court of Aix- 
la-Chapelle ? 
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But there was nothing inter- 
national in all this; subservient 
politenesses were then addressed ex- 
clusively to the person of the local 
sovereign; they were pure home 
actions; they had no connection 
with foreign parts. They properly 
belonged, not to ceremonial as it is 
now defined and understood, but 
to the one particular branch of it, 
called etiquette, which is limited to 
the regulation of the relations of 
monarchs, princes, and dignitaries, 
between themselves and with their 
visitors. Ceremonial is larger, 
grander, more imposing. In theory 
it rises above kings, for it asserts 
the rights of nations themselves ; 
in theory it cares nought for per- 
sons, for it represents the collectivity 
of peoples; in theory it is a univer- 
sal language, for its voice is every- 
where the same. But, in practice, 
these superb pretensions disappear ; 
in practice ceremonial becomes as 
human as we are ourselves, with all 
the weaknesses, the puerilities, the 
jealousies, the littlenesses, which 
form part of the nature of each one 
of us. All it proves by the gran- 
deur of its claims is that, vain 
as men are individually, they be- 
come, aS was said just now, vastly 
more so in their united capacity as 
nations. 

Ceremonial is divided by its pro- 
fessors into five main sections— 
Precedence of States, Royal Hon- 
ours, Diplomatic Ceremonial, Mari- 
time Ceremonial, and Etiquette. 
And yet, though etiquette has thus 
become simply one of the elements 
of ceremonial, the latter is, in reality, 
begotten of the former. Etiquette 
has existed from alltime. It is so 
very ancient that it may be pre- 
sumed, without fear of contradic- 
tion, to have come originally into use 
at the court of Nimrod. There is 
no direct evidence of the fact, for 
the annals of the period are, unfor- 
tunately, incomplete ; but it is per- 
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fectiy logical to argue that, as every 
monarch in history, of whatever 
date or country, has _ invariably 
called upon his subjects to show 
him obsequious marks of inferiority, 
Nimrod, the first of kings, cannot 
have failed to doso too. Ceremonial, 
on the contrary, is of relatively re- 
cent birth; it was called into exist- 
ence with the object of extending 
to nations the privileges and rights 
of courtesy which, to that time, 
had been the personal property of 
sovereigns alone. It grew so fast, 
it was taken up and fostered by so 
many statesmen and so many au- 
thors, that it quickly overshadowed, 
eclipsed, and absorbed its progeni- 
tor; but, notwithstanding its hasty 
growth and its rapid acquisition of 
power, it has never undertaken its 
predecessor's work; the two have 
never been mixed up, they have 
constantly remained separate and 
distinct. The special publicists put 
ceremonial on their title-page, and 
only give a chapter to etiquette; 
the foreign ministries of the Con- 
tinent have each an office of cere- 
monial, and leave etiquette to the 
narrower duty of managing court 
receptions ; but though ceremonial 
has grown so great and strong, 
though its own name alone now 
constitutes the generic denomina- 
tion of the whole class of processes 
of which it has becothe the chief, 
it is limited in action to the com- 
paratively new international func- 
tions for the discharge of which it 
was called into existence. Its an- 
cestor, but present junior partner, 
continues to direct alone the parti- 
cular section of their joint domain 
which originally pertained to it. 

The antiquity of the parent jus- 
tifies us in giving a little considera- 
tion to it before we describe the 
child ; and though we have to look 
to other sources for its history, we 
find quite enough information upon 
it in old chronicles to be able to 
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describe it with tolerable exactness, 
Some authors derive its appellation 
from the Greek stichos, order, rank ; 
others from a corruption of “ est hic 
questio inter N. et N.,” the formula 
which French procureurs placed for- 
merly on their law-papers, from 
which the primary French meaning 
of the word, in the sense of ticket, 
has evidently originated. As ¢ti- 
quettes were fastened outside docu- 
ments or parcels to indicate their 
contents, so étiguettes, or tickets, 
were given to people on state occa- 
sions, to tell them where to stand 
and what to do. Thence grew up 
(according to this interpretation) 
the secondary use of etiquette as 
descriptive of ceremonious obsery- 
ances. But whether this latter ety- 
mology be correct or not, the origin 
of the idea expressed is distinctly 
traceable, in its modern application, 
to Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the holder of jousts and tour- 
naments, the inventor of court cour- 
tesy (the second word was gener- 
ated by the first), who sought to 
thereby adorn his house with more 
glories than kingly monarchs then 
possessed, as a consolation, perhaps, 
for not holding their title. Thereare, 
however, antiquarians who allege 
that the theory of royal etiquette in 
Europe (we need not refer to its sup- 
posed first sproutings in China, Per- 
sia, and the Caliphat of Bagdad) is 
older still; and that it was brought 
westward by the Greek princess 
Theophania, who married Otho the 
Red in the tenth century. Be this 
as it may, everybody agrees that it 
was not till the middle of the fif- 
teenth century that it took a seri- 
ous form in the hands of Philippe 
le Bon. His grandchild, Mary of 
Burgundy, carried the new ideas to 
her husband Maximilian; and from 
Austria they passed on again, with 
constant augmentations and freshly 
devised subtleties, to France and 
Spain. The latter land especially 
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became the forcing-house of eti- 
quette ; it was there that it attained 
those scarcely credible developments 
which made the Spanish court a 
model of a kind which the world 
has never seen before or since. 
Men and women ceased there to be 
human beings with a will; they 
became machines of reverence; 
everybody had his place marked 
out, and was kept mercilessly in it ; 
the number of steps and the depth 
of bows which each person was to 
make on entering the royal presence 
—the width of cloaks, the length of 
ribbons, and, perhaps more than all, 
the elaborate division of offices and 
functions—were fixed with a preci- 
sion of which examples exist no- 
where else, except in decimals. The 
study of etiquette was, three cen- 
turies ago, the essential element of 
education of a Spanish gentleman ; 
and it is naturally in Spain that we 
find the most vivid instances of its 
influence. They are, indeed, so 
particularly striking, that by excep- 
tion to the general indifference to 
such subjects which was alluded 
to at the beginning of this article, 
everybody has heard something 
about them. There may therefore 
be no novelty in the story of the 
queen (she was wife of Charles II.) 
who fell off her horse, caught her 
foot, and hung indecorously by the 
stirrup, upside down, in the pre- 
sence of her forty-three attendants. 
The sight was grievous; but the 
forty-three stood still and gazed at 
it, in anguish deep but motionless, 
because the grand equerry, whose 
peculiar right it was to unhook the 
royal ankle on such occasions, hap- 
pened to be somewhere else. Her 
majesty would have remained sus- 
pended there indefinitely, if a good- 
hearted but uninstructed passer-by 
had not taken upon himself to re- 
lease her. He received several dou- 
bloons for his useful service, but 
was condemned to banishment for 


his unpardonable indiscretion. And 
we all know better still the lament- . 
able end of Philip IIL, who, find- 
ing the fire too hot for his royal 
wellbeing, told the Marquis de 
Pobar to put it out. But the Mar- 
quis could not presume to do so, 
because fire-extinction was one of 
the attributions of the Duke d’Use- 
da, who, most fortuitously, was at 
that moment hunting in Catalonia. 
So the king, who of course could not 
condescend to give way to fire—fire 
being bound by etiquette to give 
way to kings—sat majestically and 
scorchingly still, grew far too warm 
for health, got erysipelas, and thereby 
died. With examples such as these 
before their eyes, it is not astonish- 
ing that the entire people should 
have taken up ceremony as a duty ; 
that a beggar should remark in the 
early morning to a colleague, “‘ Sefior, 
has your courtesy taken his choco- 
late ?’ and that grandees of Spain 
should have believed themselves to 
be above the universe. That they 
really did so seems to be demon- 
strated by a conversation which a 
certain ilustrious Portuguese had, 
in those times, with a blue-blooded 
Castilian. The former began by 
speaking to the Spaniard as your 
Excellency; the latter replied, your 
Courtesy. Then the lortuguese, 
imagining that his first phrase was 
incorrect, politely said, your Cour- 
tesy ; to which the other immedi- 
ately answered, your Excellency. 
Thereupon the Lusitanian, vexed 
and puzzled, asked the Iberian for 
an explanation, and was coolly told 
(it appears they were speaking 
French), “ Tous les titres me sont 
égaux, pourvu qu'il n’y ait rien 
d’égal entre vous et moi.” 

And French etiquette was almost 
as extreme as that of Spain. Arm- 
chairs, backed chairs, and stools 
were, for centuries, as Voltaire says, 
“important objects of politics, and 
illustrious subjects of quarrels.” He 
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explains, with his usual spiteful- 
ness, that the etiquette of chairs 
came from “the barbarians, our 
grandfathers,” who had only one 
arm-chair, which was solely used by 
people who were ill. This latter 
view is borne out by the fact that 
there were provinces in France 
where the piece of furniture in 
question was called a chaise de 
doléance; and that the Germans 
have, from all time, denominated it 
krankensessel—a_sick-chair. _ Vol- 
taire goes on to say that Made- 
moiselle spent a quarter of her life 
in the mortal tribulation of disputes 
about her seats; ought she to sit 
in a certain room, upon a chair or 
upon a_ stool, or not sit down 
at all? The whole court was in 
emotional perplexity about these 
insoluble difficulties. Even the 
king himself was not free from 
the obligation of sitting according 
to regulation. If he condescended 
to pay a visit to a courtier ill in 
bed, etiquette constrained his ma- 
jesty to lie down too, for it was im- 
possible that a sovereign could per- 
mit a subject to indulge in unshared 
recumbency in his presence ; so when 
the king was coming to a sick-room, 
a second bed was prepared before- 
hand, and the conversation was 
conducted in positions of mutual 
horizontality. Louis XIIL. visited 
Richelieu in this way at Tarascon, 
and Louis XIV. did the same when 
he went to see the Maréchal de 
Villars, after he was wounded at 
Ma!plaquet. The idea of the im- 
portance of etiquette reached such 
a point at Versailles, that, amongst 
other things, it became a principle 
that “toute la femme est dans la 
révérence,”’ which meant that the 
manner of execution of a perfect 
curtsey ought to visibly manifest 
and express all the qualities of a 
true woman. Etiquette exercised 
its action not only over form and 
manner, but over acts as well. 
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Marie Leczinska did not dare to 
play cards one night because the 
court had heard that day of the 
death of some German prince that 
nobody had ever seen; and M. de 
Maurepas filled her heart with joy 
(she was choked with ennui when 
she could not play) by saying, 
‘“*Madame, I have the honour to 
assure your majesty that the game 
of piquet is deep mourning.” 

In the earlier times, before these 
strange things had come to pass, 
there used to be several sorts of eti- 
quette, depending not only on the 
rank of the persons concerned, but 
also, in some degree, on that of the 
nation to which those persons be- 
longed. Distinctions of this nature 
disappeared from etiquette as cere- 
monial became organised; but, in 
passing from the former to the lat- 
ter, they became still more clear and 
binding. Precedence belongs to 
each of the two classes of the sub- 
ject ; it forms, indeed, so essentially 
the basis of both, that we cannot 
conceive the existence of either of 
them without it; and though we 
have not to consider it here in its 
double character, though we have 
to look at it solely in its inter- 
national applications, the part of 
it which concerns individual or 
local rights is peculiar enough to 
merit some attention from such of 
us as are curious in human fol- 
lies. As a proof of this, an allusion 
may usefully be made to the position 
of the question in England, where 
precedence is still determined—in 
its main elements—by the statute 
31 Henry VIII., but where, since 
the Court of Chivalry has fallen 
into disuse, doubts on_ intricate 
and involved problems can only be 
dispelled by petitioning the Crown 
for a solution. This is the sole of- 
ficial manner of obtaining a decision 
as to who is entitled to walk first 
in a procession; but as the Crown 
does not reply itself—as it refers the 
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difficulty to the Heralds’ College—it 
would be simpler to allow perplexed 
inquirers to go direct to the Officers 
of Arms, as they do in Scotland, 
where the Lyon King has direct 
jurisdiction in all. matters connected 
with the subject. Ordinary cases 
can be solved by easier means; 
people whose standing-ground is 
not too complicated, who are simply 
suffering from curiosity as to their 
exact place on earth, can learn it from 
the published list of precedence of 
English men and women (which 
can be found in the special diction- 
aries). This catalogue begins with 
the King and Queen, and ends with 
Burgesses and their wives: it in- 
cludes 98 ranks of men, and 66 ranks 
of women. How soul-elevating it is 
to recognise that, in what we call our 
wave-girt home of freedom, we are 
still susceptible of division into so 
many categories, and that there are, 
in England only—without counting 
the two sister kingdoms—97 sorts 
of men above a burgess! It was 
surely worth while to step aside for 


an instant from our subject in order 
to announce this remarkable but 
generally unknown fact. 

The court etiquette of the present 
day is also beyond our range; for, 


though its component parts are 
everywhere substantially alike, it is 
in no way international. Such local 
differences as it presents are utterly 
uninteresting. No one will gain much, 
for instance, by learning either that 
there are courts where queens and 
princesses have official rank in pub- 
lic cerémonies, and others where 
they have to content themselves 
with looking on as mere spec- 
tators; or that the ceremony of 
the baisemain, the old feudal 
form of homage to the suzerain— 
which was suppressed long ago in 
Turkey, because an_ evil - minded 
courtier tried to profit by it to as- 
sassinate Amurath the Fourth—still 
exists in Russia at the Empress’s 
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New Year’s Day reception, as it did 
in Spain when there was still a 
crown there, as it does in England at 
presentations and on nominations to 
certain offices. There is but one 
detail of court action—the bestowal 
of presents by sovereigns—which 
assumes a distinctly international 
character; it may therefore be 
cursorily mentioned before we quit 
the subject. Decorations, jewels, 
curiosities of art and _ literature, 
books written by the donor, have 
always been royal gifts; and cer- 
tain special offerings have, at dif- 
ferent times, grown into use,—as 
when the Kings of France and the 
Grand Masters of the Order of St. 
John sent every year a present of 
trained hawks to the King of Den- 
mark, and as live stags were sent 
regularly from Germany to Na- 
poléon. The Pope gives presents 
of sacred or blessed objects, gold 
roses, hats, and swords, Agnus Dei, 
and relics of saints. In _ treaties 
with the Porte and the Barbary 
States, the exchange of presents 
was at one time regularly stipu- 
lated, as is shown by the treaties 
of Belgrade in 1639, and of Jassy 
in 1792, and even in the treaty 
between Prussia and the Dutch 
East India Company in 1717. 

We can now leave etiquette, 
and begin to look at the origins of 
ceremonial, The first fact which 
strikes us is, that the Precedence 
of States and the honours due to 
sovereigns, though classed apart, 
were, in reality, synonymous terms 
for centuries. This was _ because 
States were nothing then, while 
Sovereigns were everything; and 
because, though all kings were 
theoretically equal between them- 
selves, not one of them would ever 
admit equality with any other; 
so they all struggled, by every 
imaginable means, to obtain an 
advantage over surrounding  po- 
tentates. Kluber, and most of the 
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writers who preceded him, enu- 
merate the principal considerations 
which were appealed to in this 
struggle to the front. Monarchs 
based their arguments of superiority 
towards each other on the antiquity 
of their royalty, on the size of their 
dominions, on the supplementary 
titles they possessed in addition 
to that of king, on the high 
dignity of their vassals, and, per- 
haps more than all, on the distinc- 
tions accorded to them by the 
Emperors or the Popes. Even the 
date of the conversion of their 
ancestors to Christianity has been 
invoked by certain princes as a 
ground for claiming precedence. 
And yet, notwithstanding the dis- 
putes and difficulties which were 
perpetually occurring as to rights, 
nothing definite ever was decided 
about the relative rank of states. 
The Popes tried more than once 
to express an authoritative opinion 
on the question ; and in 1508, Julius 
II. composed and promulgated a com- 
plete list of seniority for the use of 
ambassadors in his own chapel, re- 
commending Europe, at the same 
time, to adopt it everywhere. The 
_ order which he followed is in such 
utter contradiction with that which 
exists to-day, that it is worth while 
to give the table at full length asa 
measure of the changes which have 
since occurred. Only three of the 
titles enumerated 350 years ago 
continue to exist in their old form 
(the Pope, the new Emperor of 
Germany, and the King of Eng- 
land); all the others have either 
vanished altogether, or have become 
merged in other names. And it 
will be noticed that the Margrave 
of Brandenburg stands twentieth, 
and the Duke of Savoy twenty- 
second, and that Russia is not 
alluded to at all, though one would 
have thought that the Grand Dukes 
of Moscow had become powerful 
enough to merit mention at the date 
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when this catalogue was issued to 

the world :— 

. The Pope. 

The Emperor. 

The King of the Romans. 

The King of France. 

The King of Spain (Castille 
and Leon). 

. The King of Aragon. 

. The King of Portugal. 

. The King of England. 

. The King of Scotland. 

. The King of Sicily. 

. The King of Hungary. 

12. The King of Navarre. 

13. The King of Cyprus. 

14. The King of Poland. 

15. The Republic of Venice (for 
Cyprus, Candia, and Dal- 
matia). 

The Duke of Brittany. 

The Duke of Burgundy. 

The Duke of Bavaria 
Palatine. 

The Elector of Saxony. 

The Margrave of Brandenburg. 

The Archduke of Austria. 

The Duke of Savoy. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The Duke of Lorraine. 

The Princes of the Holy See. 

The nephews of the Pope, and 
the Legates of Bologna and 
Ferrara. 

Of course this arrangement was 
not accepted: it contented nobody; 
it only served to create new diffi- 
culties by adding new graduations 
to the scale. Nations, or rather 
monarchs, went on disputing about 
their place, their titles, and their 
prerogatives ; and, in many cases, 
even force did not suffice to bring 
about a permanent solution. In 
1648, a hundred and forty years 
after the vain effort of Pope Julius, 
an amusing proof occurred of the 
inutility of his intervention. At 
the negotiation of the peace ‘of 
Westphalia the question was eVl- 
dently as complicated as ever; for 
we find the German _plenipoten- 
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tiaries, who represented the beaten 
side, and who might therefore 
have been supposed to have become 
less absolute in their claims, putting 
in Latin notes in which his sacred 


Imperial Majesty the Emperor 


marked his discontent against the 
most serene kings of France and 
Sweden; to which the French and 
Swedish envoys replied that their 
sacred Royal Majesties had much 
ground of complaint against the 
most serene Emperor. This shows 
that even the Thirty Years’ War had 
not stifled the eternal strife for 
precedence; and no better evidence 
can be adduced of the nature of 
international ceremonial two cen- 
turies ago. It still consisted, with- 
out variation since its origin, in 
requiring everything for yourself, 
and in granting nothing to anybody 
else. There was a superbness of 
selfishness about it which surpasses 
all other examples. Directly new 
titles were invented, no sovereign 
was satisfied to continue to be 
called by old ones. Serenity and 
Royal Dilection were all very well 
until Majesty was employed; but, 
as soon as the latter name got into 
circulation, Dilection was abandoned 
to such small people as electors, 
who were regarded by their superiors 
as so unimportant that Monsieur, 
brother of Louis XIV., would not 
allow his second wife, the Grand 
Palatine, ever to see her family 
otherwise than incognito. He said, 
with a natural indignation which 
goes to our hearts and provokes our 
most earnest and respectful sym- 
pathy—‘t How can I, a Prince of 
the blood, pay honour to an elector, 
because he happens to be the uncle 
of my wife? As for giving a chair 
to an elector, I really can’t.” 

But if no complete hierarchy of 
nations was ever organised, two 
main principles of division were 
generally admitted; the first, that 
what are called ‘“ Royal Honours” 
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belonged only to Empires, King- 
doms, the Papal States, the Grand 
Duchies, the Elector of Hesse, and 
the Swiss Confederation ; the second, 
that the Emperor of Germany was 
the first sovereign in Europe, in 
virtue of the Roman crown which 
came to him, through Charlemagne, 
with the Western Empire. _Philli- 
more confirms this explanation of the 
reason why the Emperors enjoyed 
this proud and undisputed supre- 
macy; he says,—‘‘ The idea of this 
paramount superiority was derived 
from the notion of their being suc- 
cessors of the Roman Emperors.’’ 
Vattel remarks that, at the time of 
Charlemagne, there was “une idée 
récente de la majesté du véritable 
Empire Romain.” Bartolus said, 


450 years back, that “they were 


heretics who denied that the Em- 
peror was sovereign paramount of 
the world.” From this old, deeply 
rooted impression, arose, in the 
middle ages, the imitative dispo- 
sition of many states to describe 
themselves as ‘‘ Empires,” and to 
speak of their crown as “ Imperial,” 
showing that the story of the frog, 
who wanted to be an ox applies to. 
nations as well as to frogs. But, 
after the abdication of Charles 
V. and the political dislocations 
which ensued from it, the place of 
honour ceased to be the assured 
property of the Empire; France 
and Spain struggled for it for two 
hundred years; France at last ob- 
tained it, in 1761, by the Bourbon 
Family Compact. But it was too 
late then ; ’89 was coming ; the reign 
of ceremonial was drawing to its 
end; France had no time to enjoy’ 
its conquest. 

The Republics of Venice and of 
the Low Countries were admitted, 
nationally, to royal honours; but as 
their ambassadors had to yield pre- 
cedence to those of crowned heads, 
their situation was incomplete. The- 
Genoese Republic and the order of 
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Malta never obtained a_ distinct 
recognition of the same _ half-privi- 
lege, though the former claimed 
equality with Venice and superiority 
over Switzerland, and though the 
latter considered itself to possess 
monarchical rights in virtue of the 
elective sovereignty which it exer- 
cised at Malta. In later times, the 
United States, the German Confe- 
deration, and the Empire of Brazil, 
have been considered to be entitled 
to royal honours. As a_ natural 
consequence of the difficulty which 
existed in procuring admission to 
the ‘“‘upper ten” of nations, it 
followed that no state which had 
ever possessed these international 
privileges was disposed to abandon 
them afterwards, no matter what 
changes took place in its constitu- 
tion. Thus Cromwell insisted on 


the maintenance, towards his Re- 
public, of the forms of ceremonial 
which had been observed towards the 
Monarchy which he had suppressed. 
A more recent example of the same 
-attitude is furnished by the 23d 


-artiele of the treaty of Campo 
Formie, in which Bonaparte stipu- 
lated that “S.M. V’Empereur, Roi 
de Hongrie et de Bohtme, et la 
‘République Francaise, conserveront 
entre elles le méme cérémonial, 
quant au rang et aux autres éti- 
quettes, que ce qui a été constam- 
ment observé avani la _ guerre.” 
This condition was specially con- 
firmed by the treaty of Lunéyville 
in 1801. But if the English and 
French Republics preserved the 
rights which their countries had 
previously enjoyed as monarchies, 
it is evident that they did so solely 
in favour of their strength. So 
long as divine right was the one 
acknowledged source of legitimate 
power, it was impossiblefor a Govern- 
ment based on popular suffrage: to 
obtain, unless by force of arms, the 
same exterior respect as was shown 
to a traditional dynasty. Indeed, 
the real rank of Republics was never 
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fixed at all; kings shrank from re- 
cognising it, and the Congress of 
Vienna tried in vain to find a rule 
for it. It is only of late years, since 
levelling tendencies have grown 
general, that all Republics, including 
even those of South America, have 
tacitly acquired the ceremonial 
rights which are accorded to other 
sovereign states. In Germany, 
however, which has now become 
the land of forms, unsettled diffi- 
culties continued to exist down to 
the suppression of the old confede- 
ration in 1866; the exact relative 
positions of the Grand Dukes and 
of the Elector of Hesse never having 
been determined, excepting as con- 
cerned their order of voting in the 
Diet, which left untouched “ their 
rank in general, and their preroga- 
tives outside the Diet.” 

Diplomatic ceremonial, which, at 
first, was but another form of mani- 
festing the power of states through 
their representatives, remained dur- 
ing some three centuries the most 
conspicuous, if not the most im- 
portant, part of ceremonial, in con- 
sequence of the incessant struggles 
for precedence between Ambassadors 
who sought to increase the import- 
ance of their employers by fighting 
for their own. The stories of their 
strifes are innumerable and amus- 
ing; a few of them may usefully be 
told here, in order to show the furi- 
ous nature of the fight, and the 
variousness of the measures that 
were adopted in order to attain suc- 
cess. When force could be safely 
used it was naturally the favourite 
solution, as being in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. The Spanish 
Envoy resorted to that means of 
obtaining priority of place when he 
attacked the carriage of the French 
Ambassador in the streets of London 
in 1661, hamstrung his horses and 
killed his men; and then went on 
joyfully with the satisfying convic- 
tion that he had done his duty to 
his country, and that his rival could 
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not get to court before him. In 
eases where milder action was mo- 
mentarily employed, it was not un- 
usual to stipulate, by previous ar- 
rangement, for absolute and exact 
equality in every detail. This was 
the plan selected when Mazarin and 
Don Luis de Haro met to settle 
the conditions of the marriage be- 
tween Louis XIV. and Maria 
Theresa. In order to preserve the 
full dignity of their nations by 
yielding nothing to each other, the 
two Ministers stepped together, with 
the right foot, side by side, into a 
council chamber hung in _ corre- 
sponding halves with their respect- 
ive colours, and sat down at the 
same instant precisely opposite each 
other at a critically square table, on 
two mathematically equivalent arm- 
chairs. In this case the previous 
bargain was honourably carried out ; 
but it was not always so, for Biel- 
feld tells a story of two Envoys, 
one from Genoa and one from Bran- 
denburg, who, being unable to come 
to terms as to which of them should 


present himself first to the French 


king, stipulated, that whoever 
reached Versailles soonest on the 
day of their reception should take 
precedence of the other. The cun- 
ning Prussian went down the night 
before the audience, and sat on a 
bench in the Palace until dawn. 
The Genoese, not suspecting this 
activity, arrived in the morning 
early, saw the Prussian, recognised 
that he was beaten, but with the 
perfidy which Italian proverbs at- 
tribute to the children of his native 
town, slipped surreptitiously through 
the door of the king’s bedroom, 
which had been left ajar, and in- 
stantly commenced the requisite 
salutations. The German rushed 
indignantly after him, pulled him 
back by the skirts, and began pour- 
ing out his own harangue. Passive 
obstinacy was another weapon much 
employed. The best example which 
can be cited of it, is that of two 
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Ambassadors who met face to face 
on the bridge at Prague, and stopped 
there for the entire day, because 
neither of them would disgrace his 
country by letting the other one go 
by. There are not many examples 
of the use of leaping, or of other 
personal gymnastics, as a means of 
supporting the rights of nations; but 
even that sort of proceeding was uti- 
lised, in 1768, at a court ball in Lon- 
don, where Ivan Czernicheff, Ambas- 
sador from Russia, sat down audaci- 
ously next to the Imperial Envoy, 
in the very place which belonged 
to the Comte de Chatelet - Lomon, 
representative of France. The latter 
came in a few minutes later, did 
not say a word, passed quietly be- 
hind the Russian, affected to sit 
down on‘a bench of the second row, 
and suddenly, with a bound, sprang 
in between his two colleagues, and 
in that way reconquered his legi- 
timate position. A duel was the 
consequence of this, and Czerni- 
cheff was wounded, which was but 
justice, for his sovereign, Cather- 
ine If., had expressly recognised 
the supremacy of France six years 
before. 

And if Ambassadors struggled, 
by all these means, for precedence 
between themselves, they were 
quite as ardent and as resolute in 
their attitude on the subject towards 
the Government to which they were 
accredited. The most celebrated 
asserter of ceremonial rights, in this 
aspect of the case, was Charles de 
Feriol, Marquis d’Argenthal, French 
Ambassador to the Porte at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 
Amongst other violent proceedings, 
he refused to give up his sword at 
audiences, although it was abso- 
lutely forbidden, since a Dervish 
had tried to murder Bajazet II., to 
appear armed in presence of the 
Grand Seigneur. He said, “Je dés- 
honorerais le roi mon maitre si 
je quittais mon épée.” All the 
critics own, though evidently with 
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sorrow and unwillingness, that Fé- 
riol was wrong in this pretension : 
for the question was not one of in- 
ternational ceremonial, but of local 
etiquette, which each court had an 
undisputed right to regulate as it 
liked. It may, however, be urged, 
in favour of M. de Fériol, that he 
knew, by the experience of his 
predecessors at Constantinople, that 
the Turks were particularly exact- 
ing on points of etiquette, and that 
he therefore stood out for all he 
could obtain. The question of the 
sopha, for instance, had always been 
a difficulty at audiences of the 
Grand Vizier, the latter claiming the 
privilege of sitting on a higher 
seat than that attributed to foreign 
envoys. Guillerargues, another 
Plenipotentiary of France, persist- 
ently refused to concede this right, 
and carried on the contestation 
fer five years, until it was settled in 
Lis favour. But when he at last 


sat down on the seat for which he 
had fought so long, the other side 


considered that it was disgraced for 
ever; and the Teschifrat - Emini 
(what we call Master of the Cere- 
monies) mournfully put in a prayer 
to the Grand Vizier to be permitted 
to inscribe the fact as an odious 
exception in the archives of Turkey, 
exclaiming, in his anguish, “The 
Book of Ceremonies is no longer of 
any use; it may as well be burnt.” 
Cases have occurred in which ,the 
entire diplomatic body has acted 
in unanimity for the protection of 
its rights. Ata ball given at Ver- 
sailles by Louis XV. in 1739, a 
special stand had been prepared 
for Ambassadors in the Salon 
d@’'Hercule. Soon after they were 
placed, the Comte de Clermont and 
the Prince de Dombes (princes of 
the blood) came and sat down on 
stools in front of the Ambassadors, 
who thereat grew so indignant that 
the Prince de Liechtenstein and the 
Marquis de la Minas, representatives 
of Austria and Spain, were prevented 
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with much difficulty by their col- 
leagues from making a public pro- 
testation then and there. The next 
day a collective letter, signed by the 
whole body, was addressed to the For- 
eign Minister, pointing out the highly 
grievous nature of the action of the 
two princes, which was ‘contrary 
to ceremonial,” and asking ‘‘to be 
tranquillised with reference to such 
novelties ; for, in the contrary case, 
they would be forced to deprive 
themselves of the eagerness with 
which they had hitherto paid their 
court to his Majesty on such occa- 
sions” (‘‘deprive themselves of the 
eagerness ” is a phrase of the largest 
merit, which no one would be 
capable of inventing now). 

All these are simple cases; they 
turn solely on formalities. It may 
therefore be as well to quote a more 
complicated example, in order to 
supply a type of another sort of 
difficulty. In 1787, when the King 
of Sweden raised the Baron de 
Sprengporten, his Minister at Copen- 
hagen, to the rank of Ambassador at 
the same court, Sprengporten at once 
claimed, in virtue of his new posi- 
tion, precedence of Prince Charles 
of Hesse, who had married the King 
of Denmark’s sister, and of the here- 
ditary Prince of Holstein-Augusten- 
burg, who had married the King’s 
daughter. He based this demand 
on the habitual pretension of Am- 
bassadors to refuse the pas to princes 
who were not “of the blood.” He 
quoted the two examples of the 
Comte d’Estrades, French Ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, who, in 1664, 
claimed and positively obtained pre- 
cedence of the Prince of Orange, 
though, by his mother, he was 
grandson of a king; and of the 
Duchesse de Lavauguyon, wife of 
another French Ambassador at the 
same residence, who had refused to 
pay the first visit to the wife of the 
Stadtholder. A long and difficult ne- 
gotiation resulted from Sprengpor- 
ten’s claim, which was at last settled 
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by acompromise based on the double 
consideration that he represented a 
family allied to that of Denmark, 
and that, as he was the only envoy 
holding the rank of Ambassador at 
Copenhagen, he had not to fear that, 
if he yielded, he would damage his 
position towards hig colleagues. For 
these motives it was agreed, as a 
sort of private compact and conces- 
sion, which left the principle un- 
touched, that Sprengporten should 
give way to princes who, though not 
themselves of royal blood, were 
married to princesses: of the blood. 
This arrangement formed the subject 
of three detailed notes between 
Sprengporten and the Comte de 
Bernstorff, who was then Danish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The greatest monarchs have often 
attached as much importance as 
their representatives to questions of 
this sort. Napoléon, particularly, 
never gave way on any point where 
dignity or precedence could possibly 
be involved. We have already seen 
that at Campo Formio he stood up 
for the rights of France; as Em- 
peror, he stood out in the same way 
for his own. His Book of Cere- 
monial still exists: it is as elaborate 
as that of Louis XIV., on which it 
was based, and almost more so than 
that of the Second Empire, for which 
it served as a model. When he was 
compiling it, he applied for infor- 
mation to many of the surviving 
members of the Bourbon court; 
and it was in reality with their aid 
that he made it up. But they were 
not all disposed to help him; for 
when he sent a messenger to the 
Princess of Chimay, who had been 
Lady of Honour to Marie Antoinette, 
asking her for details of the old 
etiquette, she replied, ‘‘ Vous voudrez 
bien dire 4 l’Empereur que j'ai tout 
oublié, hors les bontés et les malheurs 
de celle que j’ai servie.” Her re- 
‘fusal did not matter much, however; 
he framed his etiquette without her 
aid, assigning the first place to him- 
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self, not only when he was person- 
ally present, but wherever his name 
was used in print all over Europe. A 
curious proof of his tenacity of preced- 
ence occurred in 1808, when all the 
copies of the Almanach de Gotha, 
which had just been printed for the 
year, were seized and sent to Paris, 
because, by the old habit, always 
adopted in the volume, of arranging 
reigning houses alphabetically, the 
list began, not with Napoleon, but 
with the Anlialt Duchies. The Em- 
peror absolutely refused to allow 
this, and the book had to be re- 
printed with his uname on the first 
page. 

The continual difficulties pro- 
voked by disputes between Ambas- 
sadors led the Congress of Vienna, 
at the end of 1814, to name a Com- 
mission in order to fix “les prin- 
cipes & établir pour régler le rang 
entre les Couronnes et tout ce qui 
en est une conséquence.” At the 
sitting of 9th February 1815, the 
report of this Commission—which 
proposed to divide nations into 
three degrees—was brought forward 
and discussed. Objections were 
made to the suggested classification, 
especially as to the position which 
the larger Republics ought to oc- 
cupy ; finally, the idea of regulat- 
ing the relative status of all the 
Powers was abandoned as too diffi- 
cult to realise, and the Congress 
limited itself to the less invidious 
task of determining the ranks of 
envoys. The present diplomatic 
precedence was thus created. ‘The 
Act of 19th March 1815 divided 
diplomatic agents into three classes : 
1st, Ambassadors, Legates, and 
Nuncios; 2d, Envoys or Minis- 
ters accredited to Sovereigns; 34d, 
Chargés d’ Affaires accredited to Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs. An inter- 
mediate category, that of Ministers 
resident, was added by a protocol 
of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on 2list November 1818. The 
ceremonial which now regulates the 
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courtesies to be shown to each of 
these four ranks is not international 
but local, and throws us back to 
etiquette again; for not only do no 
universal rules exist as to diplomatic 
honours, but there are no two states 
whose practice on the question is 
absolutely identical. The sovereign 
still fixes, in each country, the na- 
ture and degree of the distinctions 
which he is disposed to grant to the 
Ministers accredited to his person. 
For instance, there is no universal 
rule even for the presentation of 
letters of credence, though the gen- 
eral habit of European courts is 
that, when an envoy arrives at a 
new residence, he immediately an- 
nounces his arrival to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the country, 
sending him a copy of his creden- 
tials, and requesting an audience: 
it is only after having seen the 
Minister that he can ask for an 
audience of the sovereign. 

Solemn royal audiences are 
granted to Ambassadors alone. They 
are fetched to them by the intro- 
ducer of Ambassadors, in court car- 
riages, with six horses (as to the six 
horses there is unanimity between 
the states of Europe—it seems to 
be the one point on which they all 
agree), they are treated with mili- 
tary honours, are received by the 
sovereign in the throne-room with 
the whole court around him, and 
exchange speeches with him. Di- 
rectly the reception is terminated, 
the Ambassador is received by the 
Queen in another room. As soon 
as these royal audiences are over, he 
is conducted home again with the 
same ceremony. In some countries he 
waits there, in uniform, for the visit 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who comes officially within half an 
hour, in the name of the sovereign 
and in his own. There are, how- 
ever, other countries—France, for 
instance— where the Ambassador 
calls upon the Minister again after 
the royal audience, and it is only 


after this second visit that the latter 
comes to him. Ministers plenipo- 
tentiary are received with less pomp 
and stateliness. They are usually 
admitted to the presence of the 
sovereign in his private room, with 
but two or three Ministers and a few 
court officers around him. Some- 
times the ceremony takes place in 
a large drawing-room, but never in 
the throne-room, which is reserved 
for Ambassadors alone. At Con- 
stantinople there is a special habit: 
Ministers do not deliver their cre- 
dentials to the Sultan himself (as 
Ambassadors do), but hand them to 
the Grand Vizier in presence of the 
Sultan. All those dull details are 
enumerated here, not because they 
possess the slightest novelty or in- 
terest, but because they show that 
as regards these particular practices 
our actual civilisation is very nearly 
as precise as were the courts of 
Spain or Austria in the great days 
of etiquette. In this one respect we 
resemble the Bourbons of 1814,—we 
have “learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing.” And monarchs still con- 
tinue to maintain the old tradition 
in their receptions of the diplomatic 
body on state occasions: in England 
at courts, drawing-rooms, and levees; 
on the Continent, on the sovereign’s 
Jéte-day, or on the Ist of January. 
These receptions are called Cercles 
Diplomatiques,— a denomination 
which is supposed to date from the 
brilliant period of Versailles; it 
is at these ‘“Cercles” that chargés 
d'affaires, councillors, secretaries, 
and attachés are represented. 

As soon as an arriving Minister 
has been officially received by the 
Chief of the State, he pays visits to 
all the other members of the Corps 
Diplomatique; but if he be an Am- 
bassador, he notifies to his colleagues 
the fact that he has presented his 
credentials, and waits for their first 
visit, which he returns in person to 
Ambassadors, and by card to Minis- 
ters. There are, however, differ- 
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ences of rule in different countries ; 
and it is usual for a new-comer 
(unless his secretaries can instruct 
him) to privately consult the senior 
Ambassador as to the exact forms to 
be adopted. All Envoys take prece- 
dence in each class between them- 
selves, according to the date of the 
official notification of their arrival 
at their post. Other details are 
regulated by adopting or perpetuat- 
ing the old etiquette. The place of 
honour in all ceremonies—‘ the 
honourable point,” as the authors 
call it—is, as it used to be, in the 
centre, and each member of the 
ambassadorial group should strictly 
place himself round the centre 
according to his rank. But, in 
practice, the Nuncio (where there is 
one) and the Ambassadors take the 
centre, and the other Envoys stand 
anyhow, in the order or disorder di- 
plomatically called “‘ péle méle.” If 
Ambassadors are sitting at a table, 
or in a conference, ‘ the honourable 
point” is opposite the door. The 
right is always more honourable 
than the left, except in Turkey, 
where the left is the noble side. 
An Ambassador still has the privi- 
lege—-though he no longer uses it— 
of putting on his hat in the presence 
of the sovereign when he reads his 
reception speech. 

The order in which names and 
signatures appear in treaties and 
other public documents used to be 
determined by the precedence of the 
states concerned ; but this involved 
suci1 interminable disputes that 
ot er systems were suggested, and, 
so long ago as 1718, at the signature 
of the Quadruple Alliance, each 
Power signed first the copy which 
was to remain in its own pos- 
session. At Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, the contracting parties each 
signed one copy for each of the 
others. Another system, which was 
at one time a good deal used, called 
“alternat,” was first employed for 
the treaty between France and 
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Austria in 1756, in which each 
Power was named first and signed 
first alternately. Finally, the pre- 
sent plan of alphabetical order 
(according to the French alphabet) 
was adopted. It would be useless 
to go on citing other examples of 
actual diplomatic ceremonial, for all 
are equally minute and unamusing. 
Happily most of the details are 
diminishing perceptibly in impor- 
tance; and though some sort of 
ceremony will always have to be 
maintained as long as embassies are 
needed, it looks as if our children 
would see the end of many of the 
odd fashions which are still in 
force. 

Maritime Ceremonial is by far 
the noblest element of the entire 
subject, for, however futile it may 
seem at first, it has, at all events, 
the real merit of representing an 
idea—that of homage to a Power 
represented by its flag. It has 
always occupied an important place 
amongst the exterior signs by which 
nations manifest respect and cour- 
tesy towards each other, and it long 
ago became so essential a mark of in- 
ternational deference that many wars 
have resulted from its non-obser- 
vance. Some of the acts of which it is 
composed have been stipulated by 
treaties; ancient usage has given 
force to others ; but itis quite evident 
that, in its origin, it was nothing 
but an obligatory recognition of the 
claim of certain states to the sove- 
reignty of the sea, and that what 
has become, in our time, a simple 
sign of reciprocal politeness, was 
once, as Calvo justly says, “a testi- 
mony of humiliating inferiority on 
the part of the state which had to 
offer it.’ England has naturally 
been one of the great promoters of 
this class of ceremonial, and has 
frequently endeavoured to enforce 
it as a proof of the admission by 
other Powers of the jurisdiction 
over the high seas which she once 
pretended to possess. 
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The theory on which maritime 
ceremonial was primitively based 
was that naval as well as military 
salutes should render the saluter 
temporarily powerless. Thus, fir- 
ing guns, or dropping sword-points, 
or presenting arms, symbolically 
deprived the ship or soldier of all 
power of aggression for the mo- 
ment: dipping colours and lower- 
ing sails and manning yards all 
present the same idea of respectful 
innocuity. In early times salutes 
were given in the open sea: between 
vessels of equal rank or rights they 
consisted only in a certain number 
of cannon-shots. But in cases 
of inequality—and with the finely 
shaded differences which formerly 
existed, these cases were the more 
numerous—the inferior side had to 
add some additional sign of defer- 
ence,—to lower or hoist its flag, to 
furl its upper sails, or to change its 
tack, according to the exigencies of 
the case. The relative signification 
of these various forms is clearly in- 


dicated by a writer in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie Maritime,’ who says, ‘‘ Le salut 
du canon est majestueux, celui du 
pavillon plié est humble, si on 
Yaméne tout bas il est de la plus 
grande humilité, et méme avilissant.” 
England was quite aware cf this; 


so in the time of James I. 
she insisted that her maritime su- 
premacy should be recognised by 
the instant disappearance of the 
flags and sails of all other ships, 
English vessels showing their opin- 
ion of their own importance by offer- 
ing no kind of recognition in return. 
Of course this vexed other countries, 
and provoked resistance from such 
of them as were strong enough to 
risk it. It is true that Philip IT. 
had introduced this sort of action 
some time before by ordering all 
Spanish ships to refuse to salute 
any foreign vessel, and to fight and 
go to the bottom rather than give 
way; and that, in his tremendous 
pride, he had even forbidden his 
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captains to lower his flag in any 
foreign port. Encouraged by this 
example, France soon afterwards 
gave precisely similar instructions 
to her fleet ; and it was while these 
instructions were in force that Sully 
raised the fury of his Government 
by lowering the French colours to 
an English squadron when he was 
on his voyage to England as Ambas- 
sador. This last event brought 
about so bitter a discussion between 
the two Governments, that at last, 
as the best way out of it, an Order 
in Council was issued, telling Eng- 
lish officers either to avoid French 
ships altogether, or to stipulate for 
a simultaneous salute. The French 
Government imitated this solution, 
but it was of course impossible to 
practically maintain it in force: so 
in 1689, when Louis XIV. was in 
all his glory, he dealt with the mat- 
ter afresh, in the old way, by once 
more requiring his officers to oblige 
the vessels of every other state to 
salute them first, wherever they 
might be. This ordinance was one of 
the causes of the war which broke 
out in the same year between France 
and England, and did not finish till 
the peace of Ryswick in 1697. 

In the eighteenth century a 
change took place; the hauling 
down of flags of weaker Powers was, 
by degrees, no longer claimed. 
Russia and Sweden agreed in 1721, 
by the treaty of Nystadt, that 
their war-ships should meet on a 
footing of equality, and that vessels 
of both nations should give the first 
salute to ports or fortresses of the 
other. This example was followed ; 
distinctions began to disappear, 
though, as a consequence of the old 
theory of royal honours, the ships 
of monarchies still continued to 
claim the first salute from the 
vessels and even from the ports of a 
Republic. At last, in 1787, France 
and Russia agreed by treaty that 
“henceforth salutes shall no longer 
take place at sea.” The same stip- 
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ulation was soon after introduced 
into the conventions between the 
courts of St. Petersburg, Stockholm, 
and Copenhagen, and later on, into 
successive treaties between Russia 
and the Two Sicilies and Portugal. 
We may consequently thank Russia 
for having been the first to intro- 
duce a total change into the charac- 
ter of maritime ceremonial, and to 
give to it its present character of 
equality. 

The opinions of the publicists on 
the condition of the question since 
1815 may be summed up as follows : 

1. All sovereign states are equal 
in everything that concerns Mari- 
time Ceremonial. 

2. Salutes are obligatory on no 
one; they are pure acts of courtesy. 

8. If a salute is not returned, ex- 
planations may be asked for, but no 
hostile action can be taken. 

4, If two ships salute in the open 
sea, the inferior officer should begin. 

5. Ships ‘ carrying Sovereigns, 
Princes, or Ambassadors, always 
receive the first salute. 

6. All these conditions apply to 
war-ships only ; merchant vessels 
owe no salute at all, 

In addition to these general rules 
as between ships and ships, there 
is the habit which prescribes that 
every vessel arriving in a foreign 
port shall salute the flag on anchoring. 
The salute between ships and land 
is never personal, it is exclusively 
international; and the older books 
contain enraptured chapters on it, 
full of beautiful language about ‘ de- 
ference to the foreign soul.” Trans- 
lated into an intelligible sentence, 
this means that in the opinion of 
their authors (it scarcely need be 
said that they are German) a salute 
to the flag of another country is im- 
aginatively addressed to the inner 
self, the soul, the dme, the seele, of 
that country. Salutes to persons 
of whatever rank do not excite 
the emotions of these eager jurists 
as homage to the flag does: the 
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former provokes their close but criti- 
cal attention; the latter excites 
their nobler aspirations, and leads 
them on, through fog, to poetry. 
They exaggerate inconceivably, they 
talk prodigious nonsense ; but the 
idea which tempts them is, in itself, 
sound, solid, and attractive: there 
is a real justification for the admira- 
tion they express of the incarnation 
of a nation in its colours, and of the 
sentiment of honour which attaches 
to such emblems. What a pity it 
is that they have not all talked 
about it in a'sane spirit and in com- 
prehensible grammar! it is the one 
reasonable part of their entire sub- 
ject ; it is the single element of cer- 
emonial which appeals to our heads 
and our hearts; so, naturally, they 
have composed greater  twaddle 
about it than on.all the rest together. 

International salutes—from flag 
to flag—are returned by an exactly 
corresponding number of shots, 
while those to officers or function- 
aries vary, on both sides, with the 
degree of rank. In addition to these 
manifestations of courtesy on arrival 
in a port (to which might be added 
all the ceremonial as to visits be- 
tween officers), it is usual for vessels 
to associate themselves — unless 
there be some political reason to 
the contrary—with every public 
demonstration of mourning or re- 
joicing which may occur while they 
are in a foreign port. If, for such 
purposes, officers go on _ shore 
officially, their precedence is deter- 
mined by their grade, and, for each 
grade, by the order in which they 
reached the anchorage. 

Each nation has promulgated re- 
gulations of its own for the guid- 
ance of its naval officers on all these 
questions. The English rules are la- 
conic and inexplicit ; those of France 
(the present edition of these dates 
only from 1868) are very precise 
and clear; those of the United 
States are singularly minute. With 
reference to these last it, may be 
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observed, as an odd fact, that while 
the American President is saluted 
by his own fleets with a fixed number 
of twenty-one guns, the official salute 
of the United States to foreigners 
is made up of as many shots as 
there are states in the Confedera- 
tion (forty at this moment). The 
Spanish rules — which date from 
1838—indicate in substance that 
Spanish ships are to do what other 
vessels do, which reminds one of the 
practices of a hundred years ago. 
But all these ordinances prescribe, 
without exception, that no salute is 
ever to be given unless it is quite 
certain that it will be regularly re- 
turned. 

Still, however general be the pre- 
sent application of these habits, it 
must be repeated that they are now 
in no way obligatory ;—at least, that 
is the distinct opinion of the ma- 
jority of modern authors. Philli- 
more, however, argues that ‘* mari- 
time ceremonials can be claimed as 
recognitions of sovereignty when the 


sea is subject to the sovereign who 


claims them.” This sovereignty, 
according to a usage which has ac- 
quired the force of law, extends to 
a maritime league (three miles) from 
low-water mark ; and within that 
distance Phillimore considers that 
salutes are not optional but obliga- 
tory. The limit of three miles was 
originally chosen because it was 
supposed to represent the range that 
a cannon-ball could cover. Byn- 
kershoek, who is the oldest authority 
on maritime questions, says, in col- 
loquial modern Latin, ‘‘ terrze domi- 
nium finitur ubi finitur armorum 
vis.” Lord Stowell has confirmed 
this theory by the phrase, “in the 
sea, out of the reach of cannon-shot, 
universal use is presumed.” And 
the adoption of this distance as the 
limit of jurisdiction is not depen- 
dent solely on ancient custom; there 
is at least one treaty—that of 1795 
between France and Tunis — which 
stipulates it formally, and others 
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might perhaps be found if they were 
looked for. The United States and 
England practically extend this 
notion farther still, for both of them 
have enacted ‘that their Customs 
Laws are in vigour to a distance of 
four leagues from the coast, within 
which area no transhipment of mer- 
chandise can take place without pay- 
ment of duty. Phillimore further- 
more contends that maritime ceremo- 
nial is also obligatory in the portion 
of the open sea actually occupied by 
a fleet,—“ that portion being, during 
the period of the occupation, under 
the dominion of the state repre- 
sented by the fleet, as the temporary 
occupation of a foreign territory by 
an army places it, for the time, 
under the dominion of the state 
which the army represents.” There 
is a  subtilty about this notion 
which makes one suspect it was not 
invented by a British mind: such 
imaginary theories as this are usu- 
ally hatched beyond the Rhine. Let 
us hope, out of respect for Sir Robert 
Phillimore, that he simply copied 
the conception from a trans-Rhenan 
quarto. 

Certain nations claim maritime 
honours in “ particular seas,”—that 
is to say, in waters of which they 
profess to hold the jurisdiction, irre- 
spective of the limit of a league, as 
Venice did in the Adriatic, and 
Genoa in the Ligurian Sea; as Den- 
mark once did over the Arctic seas 
to within four miles of Iceland and 
fifteen miles of Greenland; as she 
now does in the Sound; and as 
Great Britain has never ceased to do 
in what are called “ the narrow seas” 
around her coasts. Grotius and 
Bynkershoek, the advocates of “ the 
free sea,” of course deny that any 
such powers can fbe claimed; while 
Selden and Blackstone, the sup- 
porters of the “closed sea” theory, 
maintain the contrary. It looks as 
if the latter were likely to be right; 
for the position of Denmark in the 
Sound has been recognised by so 
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many treaties that it is difficult to 
regard it either as unjust or as in 
antagonism with the law of nations ; 
while England has immemorial 
usage in her favour, for she has 
invariably claimed jurisdiction in 
her “four seas,” and she distinctly 
vindicated the right in the reign 
of Charles I. But even if the 
attribution of jurisdiction were as 
complete and undisputed in these 
seas as it is inside English ports, it 
inno way follows that it would en- 
tail the obligation to salute within 
their limits: if saluting is a free 
and voluntary act of courtesy—and 
it is only in that aspect that it 
is worthy of respect —it cannot 
be enforced anywhere ; and conse- 
quently these sovereign rights, be 
they imaginary or real, have no 
connection with the question. 

The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
recommended that all doubts on the 
subject of maritime ceremonial 
should be removed by a general 
convention between the Powers ; 
but nothing has been done. Time, 


however, settles questions graduaily, 
without treaties : certain habits be- 
come as strong as Acts of Parlia- 
ment; others change their character 
er their object; new ones spring 
up wherever they are needed. Even 
the vexed point of the nationality 


of ships at sea, which was once 
furiously disputed, and which in- 
troduced many complications into 
ceremonial, settled itself peaceably 
at last, and but few people now 
suspect that there ever was a 
doubt about it. Hautefeuille has 
summed up the controversy with 
respect to it in lucid language, 
and those who wish to know the 
arguments on both sides should read 
his chapter on the subject. All we 
need say about it here is, that if ships 
at sea did not continue to form an in- 
tegral portion of the country to which 
they belong, there could be no such 
thing as maritime ceremonial. 
Military Ceremonial has no exist- 
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ence in the sense which we are pur- 
suing here. The reason is evident 
enough: armies are not like ships; 
they go abroad in war time only, 
when foreigners do not show them 
courtesy—on the contrary. 

All these things have a strange 
mouldy perfume of ancient times 
and ancient thoughts ; they do not 
fit in with our ideas and our prac- 
tices of to-day. They may excite ad- 
miration and approbation amongst 
people wko continue to believe in 
divine right, and amongst writers 
who seek to adorn their names with 
reputation by re-editing Vattel in 
a nineteenth - century form. But 
facts are stronger than the enthu- 
siasm of the first or the ambition 
of the second, and facts are slowly 
driving out ceremonial. It is be- 
coming a faded subject: it is ceasing 
to appeal to either the prejudices 
or the convictions of our epoch ; 
it no longer represents a necessity, 
an obligation, or a duty; it has 
distinctly entered into the phase of 
odd antiquity. If it were not still 
amusing, it would have no claim to 
be spoken of at all. 

Let us end by quoting the opinion 
of other people in the matter, and 
by shifting on to strong shoulders the 
responsibility of the irreverent ideas 
which have been here expressed. 
Marmontel’s notion was, “ Moquons 
nous de létiquette, et du sot -qui 
Vinventa.” Voltaire said, ‘‘ Les dé- 
tails concernant les rangs sont le plus 
mince objet de l'histoire, et tous les 
détails des querelles excitées par les 
préséances sont les archives de la 
petitesse plut6t que de la grandeur.” 
And, in the mortal weariness of her 
greatness, Madame de Maintenon 
exclaimed, “Il n’y a pas dans les 
couvents d’austérités pareilles a 
celles auxquelles l’étiquette de la 
cour assujettit les grands.” She, 
at all events, had a right to an 
opinion, and we may accept, with- 
out hesitation, her view of these 
little subjects with great names. 
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[My Dear Briackwoop,—In our conversation the other evening about 
the marble works in the Parthenon, of which the principal fragments 
remaining to us are now in the British Museum, and pass under the name 
of the Elgin Marbles, I ventured to insist that there was not only no 
proof that Phidias was their author, but almost no evidence tending to 
show that such was the fact. The question is certainly an interesting one 
to students of Art and Archeology. You thought it might also be inter- 
esting to some, at least, of the readers of your Magazine: I know not 
whether it will prove so; but, in answer to your request to give you in 
writing the arguments I then adduced in support of my opinion, I now 
enclose to you a paper in which the question is discussed at length, and 


you will print it or not as you think best.—Yours faithfully, 


The marble statues in the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon at Athens, 
as well as the metopes and bassi- 
relievt which adorned the temple 
dedicated to Minerva, are popu- 


larly supposed to have been either 
the work of Phidias himself, or 
executed by his scholars after his 
designs, and under his superintend- 


ence. This opinion, by dint of con- 
stant repetition, has finally become 
accepted as an undoubted fact; but 
a careful examination into the ori- 
ginal authorities will show that it 
is unsupported by any satisfactory 
evidence. 

The main ground upon which it 
is founded is, that Phidias was ap- 
pointed by Pericles director of the 
public works at Athens, and occu- 
pied that office during the building 
of the Parthenon. From being the 
director, he is supposed to have been 
the designer at least, not only of the 
temple, but of all the works of art 
contained in it. This deduction is 
certainly very broad to be drawn 
from so small a fact, even if that fact 
should be established beyond doubt. 
It resembles the modern instance 
of the popular attribution of so 
many nameless statues of the Re- 
naissance to Michael Angelo. And 
there seems to be about as much 
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reason to suppose that Phidias exe- 
cuted or designed all the sculpture 
of the Parthenon, because he was 
the general superintendent of public 
works at Athens, as to attribute to 
Michael Angelo the authorship of 
all the statues in St. Peter’s, because 
he was mainly the architect and 
superintendent of the work of that 
great Christian temple. 

The first fact to be opposed to 
this entirely gratuitous assumption 
is, that during the execution of the 
great public works at Athens under 
the administration of Pericles, Phi- 
dias himself was occupied on _ his 
great chryselephantine statue of 
Athena, which was the chief orna- 
ment of the Parthenon; and this 
alone, without considering the other 
great statues in ivory, and gold, and 
bronze, on which he was probably 
engaged at or near the same period, 
was amply sufficient to occupy his 
entire time and thoughts. 

The next most important fact is, 
that no ancient contemporary author 
asserts that any of the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, with the exception 
of the chryselephantine statue of 
Athena, were executed by him; and 
considering his fame in his own and 
subsequent ages, it seems most im- 
probable, to say the least, that, had 
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he been the author of any of the 
other statues and alti or bassi-relievi, 
not only no mention of this fact, 
but no allusion to it, should ever 
have been made. 

In the next place, it will be 
found, on careful examination of the 
ancient writers, and of other facts 
bearing on the question, to be ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether Phidias 
ever made any statues in marble. 
If he did execute any works in this 
material, they were exceptions to 
his general practice, his art being 
chiefly in toreutic work, and in gold 
and ivory, or bronze. It was in 
these arts that he established his 
fame; and there is no mention of 
any work by him in merble within 
500 years of his death. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Pericles, 
says that “‘ Phidias was appointed by 
Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices, though the Atheni- 
ans had other eminent architects, 
and excellent workmen.” It is 
plain, however, that even if Phidias 
was director of the works, Plutarch 


does not mean to represent him as 
the architect or artist by whom they 
were either designed or executed— 
for he immediately adds, that “ the 
Parthenon was built by Callicrates 


and Ictinus. Probably also Carpion 
was another architect actively en- 
gaged upon it—for he and Ictinus 
wrote a work upon it. Plutarch 
then goes on to enumerate other 
buildings built by different artists 
at this very period during which 
Phidias was director of public works. 
Afterwards he positively states that 
“the golden statue of Minerva was 
the workmanship of Phidias, and 
his name is inscribed on the pedes- 
tal; * and adds, that, ‘‘as we have 
already observed, through the friend- 
ship of Pericles, he had the direction 
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of everything, and all the artists 
received his orders.” But he does 
not say or intimate that Phidias 
himself made anything in the Par- 
thenon except the statue of Athena, 
unless ‘‘ having the direction of every- 
thing ” is to be understood as equiva- 
lent to making everything himself. 
Such an interpretation is, however, 
absolutely in contradiction with his 
statements that the Parthenon was 
built by Callicrates and Ictinus ; 
that the Temple of Initiation at 
Eleusis was begun by Corcbus, 
carried on by Metagenes, and fin- 
ished by Xenocles of Cholargos ; 
that the vestibule of the Citadel 
was finished in five years by Mnesi- 
cles ; and that the Odeum was built 
under the direction of Pericles, by 
which he incurred much ridicule. 

Strabo, however, would seem to 
differ from Plutarch on this point, 
and to attribute to Pericles himself, 
and not to Phidias, the general 
superintendence of the public 
works. Speaking of the Temple 
of the Eleusinian Ceres at Eleusis, 
and the mystic enclosure, =yxoc, built 
by Ictinus, he adds,—‘ This person 
it was who made the Parthenon in 
the Acropolis in honour of Minerva, 
when Pericles was superintendent 
of the public works ;” and in another 
passage he mentions “the Parthe- 
non built by Ictinus, in which is 
the Minerva in ivory, the work of 
Phidias,”—thus clearly distinguish- 
ing the work of Phidias, and 
saying not a word about the 
metopes, bassi-relievi, or statues in 
the pediment, or indicating him as 
their author. 

But granting that Plutarch is 
right, it is quite manifest that it 
was impossible for Phidias to have 
had more than an official superin- 
tendence of these great works. The 








* Whether this inscription was placed there during the life of Phidias does not 
appear, but it is highly improbable, and not in harmony with the practice of the 
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sole administration of public affairs 
was conferred on Pericles in B.c. 
444, and it was not until then or 
subsequently that Phidias could 
have been appointed to this office. 
Among the public works built at 
this period were, the Propyle, the 
Odeum, the Parthenon, the Temple 
of Ceres at Eleusis, of Juno at 
Argos, of Apollo at Phigaleia, and 
of Zeus at Olympia—the last being 
finished in B.c. 433. Within these 
eleven years, therefore, Phidias is 
supposed to have superintended 
all or a portion of these temples, 
with their manifold sculptures and 
statues, and, in addition, to have 
made the colossal chryselephantine 
statues of Athena in the Parthenon, 
Zeus at Olympia, Aphrodite Urania 
at Elis, and also, perhaps, the Athena 
Areia in bronze at Plateea. 

But excluding all consideration 
as to the other temples, and confin- 
ing ourselves solely to the Parthe- 
non, let us see if it be possible, with 
all his occupations, for him to have 
executed the Athena alone, and also 
executed or even designed the other 
sculptures of the Parthenon. 

In the tympanum there are 44 
statues, all of heroic size. There 
were 92 metopes representing the 
battles of the Centaurs and Lapithz 
—and the frieze, which was covered 
with elaborate bassi-relievt repre- 
senting processions of men, women, 
and horses with riders, was about 
524 feet in length. 

There seems to be no distinct 
statement of the exact time when 
the Parthenon was begun; but it 
certainly was after the appointment 
of Pericles in 444 Bc, and we 
know that it was finished and dedi- 
cated in 438 s.c. This gives us six 
years as the outside possible limits 
within which it was built. Now, if 
Phidias made, executed, or even 
modelled or designed, only the 44 
statues of the tympanum within 
this period, he must have been a 
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man of astonishing activity and 
rapidity in his work. To do this 
he must have made more than séven 
heroic statues in each year—or 
more than one statue every two 
months for six years. This may 
safely be said to be impossible, 
unless we mean by the term design- 
ing, the making of small sketches in 
clay or terra cotta, with little elabora- 
tion or finish. But if we add the 92 
metopes and the 524 feet of figures 
in relief, the mere designing in clay 
of all the figures and groups becomes 
impossible. 

But this is not enough: we know 
that he executed in this time the 
colossal chryselephantine statue of 
Athena,—and to the other statues, 
therefore, he could only have given 
the overplus of his time which was 
not needed for his great work. Nor 
are we without data by which 
we can estimate the probable time 
given to the Athena alone. At 
Elis he was engaged exclusively 
from four to five years upon the 
Zeus, in the temple at Olympia ; 
and in the execution of this colossal 
work we know that he had the as- 
sistance of other artists, and espe- 
cially of Kolotes; and we also know 
that he did nothing else in this 
temple, the statues in the two tym- 
pana having been executed by Alca- 
menes and Peonios. In all proba- 
bility about the same amount of 
time was given to the Athena. 
Supposing, then, that he began his 
work on the Parthenon immediately 
after the appointment of Pericles, 
which is most improbable, he would 
have had about a year’s time in 
which to make all the statues and 
reliefs in the Parthenon, and exer- 
cise supervision of the public works. 
If he modelled the designs only of 
the tympana in this period, he must 
have made a statue in eight days. 
If he also modelled the designs of 
the metopes, ninety-two in number, 
of two figures each, he must have 
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given less than three days to each, 
without allowing any time for the 
performance of his functions of 
general director, and supposing him 
also to have worked without a day’s 
intermission. Such  suppositions 
must be rejected as approaching so 
near to impossibilities as to render 
them utterly untenable. All proba- 
bilities are in favour of the supposi- 
tion that, during the period in which 
the Parthenon was constructed, 
Phidias was employed solely upon 
the statue of Athena, and upon the 
duties incident to his position as 
superintendent of public works. 

This conclusion will seem all the 
more probable when we consider 
that Phidias, far from being rapid 
in his execution, was, on the con- 
trary, a slow and elaborate worker, 
devoting much time to the careful 
and minute finish of his statues. 
Themistius is reported by Plutarch 
as saying of him, that “ though 
Phidias was skilful enough to make 
in gold or ivory” (it will be observed 
that he speaks of his working in no 
other materials) ‘‘ the true shape of 
god or man, yet he did require 
abundance of time and leisure to his 
work; so he is reported to have 
spent much time upon the base and 
sandals of his statue of the goddess 
Athena.’”* 

We must also add another con- 
sideration, and it is this: that in 
the time of Phidias it was neces- 
sary for a sculptor to do far more 
with his own hand than it is now. 
Modern facilities have greatly 
abridged the personal labour of the 
sculptor in marble or bronze. The 
present method of casting in plaster, 
which was then unknown, or at 
least unpractised, enables the sculp- 
tor of our days to elaborate his 
work to the utmost finish, in its 
full size, in the clay model; and 
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when it is completed and cast in 
such a permanent material as plas- 
ter, the workman has an absolute 
model, which he may, to a certain 
extent, copy with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy. The greater por- 
tion of the work may therefore be 
now committed to inferior hands, 
as it only requires mechanical 
dexterity and care; while _ it 
only remains for the sculptor him- 
self to finish the work in marble, 
and add such elaboration of detail 
and expression as he may desire. 
But in the time of Phidias this 
method was unknown ; and the sculp- 
tor himself was forced to do a much 
greater .part of his work in marble. 
In like manner, the modern method 
of casting in bronze is so admirable, 
that the labour of the artist in fin- 
ishing the cast is comparatively 
small; but in the earlier periods of 
bronze casting, there is no doubt 
that the cast originally was far more 
imperfect, and the labour of the 
sculptor in finishing far greater. 
These facts .will in some measure 
seem to account for the compara- 
tively long time during which Phi- 
dias was engaged on his works. As 
there evidently was no full-sized 
and completely finished model of 
the Athena or Zeus for the work- 
men mechanically to copy, Phidias 
was forced to work out the details 
of his great works with his own 
hands, moulding and designing them 
as he went on;—and this he was 
obliged to do, not in a plastic ma- 
terial like clay, but in the final 
materiai of his statue—whether 
gold, ivory, or bronze. Assistants 
of course he had, and undoubtedly 
they were very numerous. Plutarch 
tells us that the public works gave 
employment to carpenters, model- 
lers, brass cutters and stampers, 
chisellers and engravers, dyers, 





* Themistius, Orat. ad eum qui postulavycrat ut ex tempore sermonem haberet. 
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workers of ivory and gold, and even 
weavers ;* and some of these men 
certainly worked for Phidias. In 
fact, he used the hands of others as 
much as he could—as any sensible 
artist would ; but a great part of his 
invention and work was carried on 
in hard and difficult materials, in- 
stead of being perfected in a facile 
clay, as it would be by a modern 
sculptor ; and this carried with it, 
of course, a great expense of time 
and labour. 

With these facts in view, and con- 
sidering the great size and elabora- 
tion of the ivory and gold statue of 
Athena, it is quite evident that the 
few years which elapsed between 
the commencement of the Parthe- 
non and its dedication would have 
been amply occupied by this work 
alone—and with the other duties 
incident to his position as superin- 
tendent of public works. More 
than this, we shall find it difficult 
to fix the time when he made some 
other of his statues, unless it was 
during these six years; and it 
would seem probable that at or 
about this time he must have been 
engaged upon the Athena Areia for 
the Platzeans—or at least upon his 
chryselephantine statue of the celes- 
tial Venus for the Eleans. 

Before proceeding farther in this 
argument, it may be as well to give 
a glance at the artistic career of 
Phidias, and the various works exe- 
cuted by him, or assigned to him by 
different writers of an after-age. 

A good deal of discussion has 
arisen as to the age of Phidias at 
his death. The date of his birth 
is} distinctly given by no one, and 
is purely a matter of conjecture. 
Thiersch, among others, supposes 


him to have been already an artist 
of some distinction in the 723 
Olympiad, or about B.c. 490—the 
date of the battle of Marathon; 
and this opinion he founds chiefly 
on the fact that the Athena Pro- 
machos, as well as the group of 
statues at Delphi and the acrolith 
of Athena at Platza made by him, 
were cast, according to Pausanias, 
from the tithe of the spoils taken 
from the Medes who disembarked at 
Marathon. Other writers suppose 
him to have been born at about the 
date of the battle of Marathon, and 
that the statues executed by him 
out of the spoils were made some 
twenty-five years later. Mr. Philip 
Smith, in his Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy and Mythology, taking this 
view, places his birth in the 73 
Olympiad; and Miiller is of the 
same opinion. Dr. Brunn, on the 
contrary, thinks it probable that he 
was born about the 70th Olympiad, 
and Welcker and Preller agree sub- 
stantially with him. 

According to the supposition of 
Thiersch, placing his birth at 672 
Olympiad, or R.c. 510, he would 
have been twenty years of age at the 
battle of Marathon (xz.c. 490), sev- 
enty-two years of age when he fin- 
ished the chryselephantine statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon in 85:1 
Olympiad (B.c. 438), and seventy- 
seven years of age when he finished 
the chryselephantine statue of Zeus 
at Olympia in 87-3 Olympiad (B.c. 
433). This, if we suppose that five 
years elapsed after the battle of 
Marathon before the group of statues 
at Delphi was executed, would make 
Phidias twenty-five years old when 
he made them. 

Taking the supposition that he 





* réxrovec, TAdoTal, YaAKoToToL, AcHovpyot, Baderc. ypveood wadaxTHeec Kat eAegay- 
rot Cwypigot, moixtArat, Topevtat. This passage is generally cited as a statement by 
Plutarch that Phidias employed all these men; but in fact he is only urging, in jus- 
tification of Pericles, and in answer to attacks made against him for expending such 
large sums of money in the public works, that these works gave employment to the 
enumerated classes of artists and mechanics. 
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was born in the 72-3 Olympiad, 
and that the statues at Delphi were 
modelled twenty-five years after, 
this would make him also twenty- 
five years of age when he executed 
them; and. fifty-two years of age, 
instead of seventy-two, when he 
finished the Athena of the Parthe- 
non; and fifty-seven, instead of 
seventy-seven, when he completed 
the Zeus—shortly previeus to his 
death. 

Dr. Brunn’s supposition that he 
was born in the 70th Olympiad, 
which is also held by Welcker and 
Preller, would make him fifty-six 
when he made the Athena, and 
sixty-one when he made the Zeus. 

In opposition to these two later 
suppositions, there is this one undis- 
puted fact, that on the shield of the 
Athena of the Parthenon he intro- 
duced his own likeness as well as 
that of Pericles, in which he is de- 
scribed as representing himself as a 
bald old man (zpeoBvrav ¢aiaxpoc) 
hurling a stone which he lifts with 
both hands, while Pericles is por- 
trayed as a vigorous warrier in the 
full prime ef manhood. He must 
therefore have intended to represent 
himself as a much older man than 
Pericles; and Pericles at this time 
was over fifty-two years of age *— 
which is the age assigned to Phidias 
himself by some writers. Besides, 
a man of fifty-two, or even of fifty- 
six, could scarcely be accurately de- 
scribed as an “old man;” and an 
artist making a portrait of himself 
at that age would be inclined to 
give himself a little more youth 
than he really possessed. The mere 
fact that he represents himself as 
old, shows that he had in all proba- 
bility arrived at a more advanced 
period of life, when one accepts old 
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age as too notorious and well-estab- 
lished a fact to be disguised. The 
supposition of Thiersch, therefore, 
would, in view of this fact alone, 
seem to be the best founded, as this 
would make him seventy-two years 
old when the Athena was completed, 
—an age which might fairly be called 
old. 

Mr. Smith seems to think it very 
improbable that at the age of eighty- 
three Phidias could have under- 
taken to execute the Zeus; but the 
fact is, that Thiersch’s conjecture 
would enly make him seventy-three 
when the Zeus was begun, and cer- 
tainly at this age it is by no means 
uncommon for sculptors to under- 
take large works. Tenerani, for in- 
stance, in our own time, had passed 
that -age when he executed the 
monument of Pius VIIL, one of 
his largest works, and consisting of 
four colossal figures. Besides, it is 
to be taken into account that the 
Zeus was the last work of Phidias, 
and that death overtook him im- 
mediately after. 

On the whole, it would seem that 
the probabilities of the period of 
his birth lie between the middle of 
the 67th Olympiad (s.c. 510) and 
the beginning of the 70th Olym- 
piad (s.c. 500). 

There is also another considera- 
tion which is entitled to weight in 
this connection. Suppose Phidias 
to have commenced his artistic 
career four years after the battle of 
Marathon —in B.c. 490 (Olymp. 
72-3). From that time to s.c. 444 
(Olymp. 83°4), when he began the 
Athena of the Parthenon, there are 
forty-five years—and during this 
time he is supposed to have executed 
six colossal statues in bronze or acro- 
lith, — two of which, the Athena 





* The date of the birth of Pericles is unknown, but he began to take part in public 
affairs in B.c. 469, when he could not probably have been less than twenty-one years 


of age. 


This would place his birth at 490. He died in 429; and this reckoning 


would make him only sixty-one at his death. 
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Promachos and the Athena Areia, 
were from 50 to 60 feet in height— 
and one, the Athena Lemnia, was 
considered as perhaps his most 
beautiful work. Besides this, he 
executed thirteen statues at Del- 
phi, the size of which is not 
stated. Nineteen statues in forty- 
five years give a little over 2} 
years to each; and if the thirteen 
statues at Delphi were colossal, this 
will certainly seem insufficient for 
their execution, when we keep in 
mind the facts—Ist, That Phidias 
was a slow and elaborate worker ; 
2d, That of necessity he must have 
done a great part of the work in 
bronze personally ; 3d, That he was 
occupied four years on the Zeus 
alone ; 4th, That two of these statues, 
at least, were larger than the Athena 
of the Parthenon, though not in 
the same material. It is, however, 
probable, that the thirteen statues at 
Delphi were not of colossal propor- 
tions, but rather of heroic size, and 
therefore requiring less time in their 
execution; and this would enable 
us to assign a longer time to the 
mighty colossi of Athena. 

Certainly, however, if we accept 
the theory that Phidias commenced 
working twenty-five years after the 
battle of Marathon, we are in very 
great straits as to time, unless the 
date when these colossal statues were 
made be incorrect—and unless some 
of them were made after the Athena 
of the Parthenon. This, again, we 
cannot accept; for from the date of 
tle completion of the Athena of the 
Parthenon until his death, there are 
only at most some seven years, four 
of which were dedicated to the 
Zeus. We are then forced to be- 
lieve that these nineteen statues were 
made in twenty years: and this is 
certainly very improbable. 

In this view other difficulties also 
appear, which it would seem impos- 
sible to overcome, if we accept all 
the statues attributed to Phidias as 


having been executed by him; for 
in such case, not only must he have 
made these nineteen statues in 
twenty years, but some fifteen more 
at least. Taking, then, the longest 
supposition as to his age, and giv- 
ing him forty-five years of labour 
for some thirty-five statues, the time 
will altogether be too restricted. It 
may be as well at this point of the 
discussion to give a catalogue of the 
works which he is supposed to have 
executed, and to examine into the 
probable authenticity of some of 
them. The list is as follows :— 

1. The Athena, at Pellene, in 
Achaia.—This was probably his 
first great work, if we credit Pau- 
sanias, who says it was made before 
the Athena of the Acropolis and 
the Athena at Platzea. ‘ They say,” 
says Pausanias, “that this statue 
was made by Phidias, and before he 
made that for the Athenians, which 
is in their town, or that which is 
among the Plateeans.” 

2-14. Thirteen statues in bronze, 
made from the spoils of the Persian 
war, and dedicated at Delphi as a 
votive offering by the Athenians, 
representing Athena, Apollo, Milti- 
ades, Erechtheus, Cecrops, Pandion, 
Peleus, Antiochus, Ageus, Acamas, 
Codrus, Theseus, and Phyleus.— 
** All these statues,” says Pausanias, 
“‘ were made by Phidias ;” and on his 
sole authority the statement stands. 
He does not mention their size. 

15. The colossal Athena Pro- 
machos in bronze in the Acropolis. 
—This statue, which was from 50 
to 60 feet in height, was made from 
the spoils of Marathon. It repre- 
sented the goddess holding up her 
spear and shield in the attitude of 
a combatant, and was visible to 
approaching vessels as far off as 
Sunium. ‘On the shield,” says 
Pausanias, “the battle of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe: was carve by 
Mys; but Parhassius, the son of 
Evenor, painted this for Siys, and 
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likewise the other figures that are 
seen on the shield.” Pausanias, 
however, must be mistaken in this, 
since Parhassius lived about Olymp. 
95 (B.c. 400), or about thirty years 
after the death of Phidias; and it 
would scarcely be probable that this 
shield would have remained un- 
carved and unpainted for from 
seventy to eighty years after the 
statue was executed. 

16. The Athena Areia, at Plateea. 
—This was an acrolith, also made 
from the spoils of Marathon.—‘ This 
statue,” says Pausanias, “is made of 
wood, and is gilt, except the face 
and the extremities of the hands and 
feet, which are of Pentelic marble. 
Its magnitude is nearly equal to that 
of the Minerva, which the Athenians 
dedicated on their tower” (the Pro- 
machos). 
statue for the Platzeenses.” 

17. The Athena in bronze,’ in 
the Acropolis, called the Lemnia, 
which, according to Pausanias, ‘ de- 
serves to be seen above all the works 
of ‘Phidias.” Lucian also speaks 
speciaily of its beauty. 

18. The Athena mentioned by 
Pliny as having been dedicated at 
Rome, near the Temple of Fortune, 
by Paulus Emilius. But whether 
this originally stood in the Acropolis 
is unknown. Possibly or probably 
it was the same statue as that last 
mentioned. , 

19. The Cliduchus (Key-Bearer), 
also mentioned by Pliny, or may 
have been an Athena ; but more pro- 
bably it represented a priestess hold- 
ing the keys, symbolic of initiation 
into the mysteries. 

20. The Athena of the Parthenon, 
—in ivory and gold. 

21. The Zeus at Olympia,—in 
ivory and gold. 

22. The Aphrodite Urania, in 
ivory and gold, at Elis.—This statue, 
attributed by Pausanias to Phidias, 
“stands with one of its feet on a 
tortoise.” 
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23. A bronze figure of Apollo 
Parnopius, in the Acropolis.--The 
authority for this statue is Pausanias, 
who states that ‘it is said to be the 
work of Phidias,”"—Aéyove: edcav 
nojoat. ‘Tradition alone gives it 
to Phidias. 

24. Aphrodite Urania, in marble, 
in the temple near the Ceramicus.— 
This also is attributed by Pausanias 
to Phidias. 

25. A statue of the Mother of the 
Gods, sitting on a throne, supported 
by lions, in the Metroum near the 
Ceramicus.—This is attributed by 
Pausanias and Arrian to Phidias. 
Pliny, on the contrary, says it is by 
Agoracritus, 

26. The Golden Throne, so called, 

and supposed generally to be that 
of the Athena.—What this was is 
very dubious. It could not be the 
throne of the Athena, for she had 
no throne, and probably was another 
name for the Athena herself. Plu- 
tarch calls it “zie Ocod to yovcodv 
édoc,”—and Isocrates, ‘7d 7H¢ ’AOnvac 
Edoc.”’ , 
27. Statue of Athena, at Elis, in 
ivory and gold.—Pausanias says it 
is attributed to Phidias,—‘‘ gaow 
deidtov,—they say it is by Phidias.” 
Pliny, however, says it was executed 
by Kolotes. 

28. Statue of ®sculapius, at 
Hpidaurus.—This is attributed to 
Phidias by <Athenagoras (Legat. 
pro Arist.); but by Pausanias to 
Thrasymedes of Paros. 

29. At the entrance of the Isme- 
nion, near Thebes, are two mar- 
ble statues called Pronaoi—one 
of Athena, ascribed by Pausanias 
to Scopas—and one of Hermes, 
ascribed by Pausanias to Phidias. 

30. A Zeus, at the Olympeium 
at Megara.—The head of this 
siatue was made of gold and ivory, 
the rest of clay and gypsum. 
“This work 7s said (Aeyovai) to 
have been made by Theocosmos, a 
citizen of Megara, with the assist- 
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ance of Phidias,” says Pausanias, 
and interrupted by the breaking 
out of the Peloponnesian war. Pro- 
bably it was executed solely by 
Theocosmos. 

81. The statue of Nemesis, at 
Rhamnus, in marble—attributed to 
Phidias by Pausanias; but there 
can be little question that it was 
made by Agoracritos. 

32. The Amazon.—This statue, 
which is highly praised by Lucian, 
was, according to Pliny, made by 
Phidias in competition with Poly- 
cleitus, Ctesilaus, Cydon, and Phrad- 
mon ; the first prize being given to 
Polycleitus, the second to Phidias, 
the third to Ctesilaus, and the 
fourth to Cydon. 

33, 34, 35. Three bronze statues 
mentioned by Pliny, the subjects 
mot stated, and placed by Catulus 
in the Temple of Fortune. 

36. The marble Venus in the 
portico of Octavia, which Pliny 
says ‘is said to be by Phidias.” 

87. The Horse-Tamer, in marble, 
now existing, and standing before 
the Quirinal in Rome. 

There are some other statues 
attributed to Phidias by various 
writers, which may be at once re- 
jected. Among them were the 
statues of Zeus and Apollo at 
Patara, in Lycia, which were sup- 
posed by Clemens Alexandrinus to 
have been by Phidias, but which 
are clearly settled to have been by 
Bryaxis. So also the Kairos, or 
Opportunity, by Lysippus, was attri- 
‘buted to Phidias by Ausonius ; and 
the famous Venus of the Gardens 
(év xyzorc), by Alcamenes, was said 
to have received its finishing 
‘touches from him. 

It will, I think, be clear that 
imany of the statues in the foregoing 
‘list must also be rejected. In the 
last ten years of his life he only 
executed two statues, each colossal 
--the Athena of the Parthenon, and 
‘the Zeus at Olympia. ‘Taking the 


earliest date of his artistic career at 
five years before the battle of 
Marathon, according to the theory 
of Thiersch, he would, as we have 
seen, have had forty-five years only 
in which to execute these thirty-four 
other statues, besides all the other 
and minute work upon which, as 
we shall see, he gave his genius. 
Several, at least, of these statues are 
colossal, several elaborately wrought 
in ivory and gold ; and it isin the 
highest degree improbable that they 
could have been executed in_ this 
period of time. 

On examination of the list, three 
at least will be seen to rest purely 
on tradition: the Apollo Parnopius, 
and the Athena at Elis, are men- 
tioned by Pausanias as being “ said 
to be” by Phidias. The Venus of 
the portico of Octavia “is said to be 
by Phidias,” says Pliny. Little 
weight can be given to current and 
common opinion in respect to the 
authorship of works of art executed 
many centuries before, about which 
there is no written documentary 
proof. In our own time it is always 
exceedingly difficult, and often im- 
possible, to decide upon the author- 
ship of pictures and statues of one 
hundred years ago. Double that 
period, and the difficulty would of 
course be enormously increased. 
Now Pausanias wrote some six 
hundred years after the death of 
Phidias, and yet we are ready to 
accept as authoritative his passing 
statement that a certain statue “is 
said” to be by Phidias. How many 
statues at the present day are said 
to be by Michael Angelo, which he 
never saw! How many spurious 
Raffaelles and Titians adorn our gal- 
leries! Do we not know that every 
traveller in Italy sees statues “ said 
to be” by Michael Angelo in such 
numbers, that ten Michael Angelos 
could not have made them all? 
There is scarcely a church that does 
not boast of something from his 
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iand. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the case was not similar 
in Greece fifteen hundred years ago, 
and none to suppose that Paus- 
anias was superior in artistic 
knowledge and acumen to any aver- 
age intelligent traveller of his day. 
He did not stop to investigate the 
grounds upon which the popular 
or accidental account given him as 
to the authorship of any work was 
founded, nor does he pretend to 
have done so. He took it for what 
it was worth. They say the statue 
is by Phidias. He hid, besides, as 
far as we know, no written authority 
for what he said—at least he cites 
none. 

Again, in respect to the author- 
ship of some of the statues of which 
he speaks, he at times differs from 
other writers, and at times unques- 
tionably mistakes. Thus, to cite 
only examples in the case of Phid- 
jas, the statue of Athena, at Elis, he 
attributes to Phidias, while Pliny 
says it was by Kolotes. Again, the 
statue of Alsculapius, at Epidaurus, 
of 


he attributes to Thrasymedes 
Paros, while Athenagoras says it 


was the work of Phidias. In like 
manner, the statue of the Mother of 
the Gods, which Pausanias and Ar- 
rian give to Phidias, Pliny declares 
to be the work of Agoracritos. Still 
more, Pausanias distinctly affirms 
that the Nemesis at Rhamnus was 
executed by Phidias ; while Pliny, on 
the contrary, asserts it to be the work 
of Agoracritos. And in this asser- 
tion Pliny is borne out by Zenobius, 
who gives us the inscription on the 
branch in the hand of Nemesis : 
ATOPAKPITOS IIAPIOS’ ETIOIH- 
ZEN. Strabo, however, hesitates 
between Agoracritos and an un- 
known Diodotos, and says it was 
remarkable for beauty and size, and 
might well compete with the works 
of Phidias; and to confuse matters 
still more, at a later time Pomponi- 
us Mela, Hesychius and Solon agree 
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with Pausanias. There would seem, 
however, weighing authorities, to be 
little doubt that the Nemesis was the 
work of Agoracritos. ; 
Nothing could more clearly show 
the easy way in which traditions 
grow like barnacles upon artists and 
works of art, than the story con- 
nected’with this statue. Pliny says 
that Agoracritos contended with 
Alcamenes in making a statue of 
Venus; and the preference being 
given to that of Alcamenes, he was 
so indignant at the decision that he 
immediately made certain altera- 
tions in it, called it Nemesis, and 
then sold it to the people of Rham- 
nus, on condition that it should not 
be set up in Athens. This is absurd 
enough. After a statue of Venus is 
finished, what sort of change would 
be required to make a Nemesis of 
it? But let us see how well this 
statue would have represented Aph- 
rodite. Pausanias says that “ out of 
the marble brought by the barbari- 
ans to Marathon for a trophy Phid- 
ias made a statue of Nemesis, and 
on the head of the goddess there is 
a crown adorned with stags and 
images of victory of no great magni- 
tude; and in the left hand she holds 
the branch of an ash-tree, and in 
her right a cup, on which the Atthi- 
opians are carved—why, I cannot 
assign any reason.” Now, in the 
first place, the assertion that it was 
a work of marble brought to make 
a trophy at Marathon is a myth. 
In the next place, these are cer- 
tainly peculiar characteristics for 
an Aphrodite. The statue itself 
was undoubtedly a noble statue, 
however, and the best work of 
Agoracritos. As it was not the 
custom for sculptors in Greece to 
inscribe their names on their sta- 
tues, it may have happened that 
it soon came to be popularly attri- 
buted to Phidias, according to the 
general rule, that to the master is 
ascribed the best works of his pupil 
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and his school. Then probably it 
was that the inscription was placed 
on the statue, reclaiming it for its 
true author. However this may be, 
Photias, Suidas, and Tzetzes, as late 
as from the tenth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, are determined that Phidias 
shall have it, despite of the inscrip- 
tion ; and accordingly they report 
and publish, many long centuries 
after—and gifted by what second- 
sight into the past who can tell ?— 
that though it is true that the statue 
is supposed to have been executed 
by Agoracritos, yet, in fact, that it 
was made by Phidias, who gene- 
rously allowed Agoracritos to put his 
name on it, and pass it off as his 
own. 

In further illustration of this para- 
sitic growth of legend and tradition 
may be also cited in this connec- 
tion the story told by Tzetzes the 
Grammarian, some seventeen cen- 
turies after the death of Phidias. 
According to him, Aleamenes and 
Phidias competed in making a 
statue of Athena, to be placed in 
an elevated position; and when 
their figures were finished and ex- 
posed to public view near the level 
of the eye, the preference was de- 
cidedly given to the figure of Alca- 
menes ; but as soon as the figures 
were elevated to their destined po- 
sition, the public declared immedi- 
ately in favour of that of Phidias. 
The object of the writer of this 
story is to prove the extraordinary 
skill of Phidias in optical perspec- 
tive, and to show that he had cal- 
culated his proportions with such 
foresight, that though the figure, 
when seen near the level of the eye, 
appeared inharmonious, it became 
perfectly harmonious when seen from 
far below. Now all that any artist 
could do to produce this effect would 
be, perhaps, to give more length to 
its proportions in comparison with 
its breadth. This, however, would 
be not only a doubtful expedient 
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in itself, but entirely at variance 
with the practice of Phidias. His 
figures, like all the figures of his 
period, were stouter in proportion 
to their breadth, and particularly 
stouter in the relation of the lower 
limbs to the torso than the figures 
of a later period. The canon of 
proportion accepted then was that 
of Polycleitus ; and they were after- 
ward yaried and lengthened in the 
lower limbs, first by Euphranor, 
and subsequently still more by Ly- 
sippus. Any distortion or falsifica- 
tion of proportion would solely be 
effective in a statue with one point 
of view, and exhibited as a relief; 
for if it were a figure in the round, 
and seen from all points, the per- 
spective would be utterly false, unless 
the proportions were harmonius 


in themselves and true to nature. 
Tzetzes is a great gossip, and pecu- 
liarly untrustworthy in his state- 
ments ; but his story is of such a 
nature as to please the ignorant 
public, and it has been accepted 
and repeated constantly, though he 


does not give any authority for it, 
and plainly invented it out “ of 
the depths of his own conscious- 
ness,” as the German savant did 
the camel. 

One cannot be too careful in 
accepting traditions about artists or 
their works. The public invenis 
its facts, and believes what it in- 
vents. Very few of the pleasing 
anecdotes connected with artists 
will bear critical examination, any 
more than the famous sayings at- 
tributed on great occasions to extra- 
ordinary men; still, the grand 
phrase of Crambronne is as gravely 
repeated in history as if it had 
any foundation in fact, and every- 
body believes that Da Vinci 
died in the arms of Francis I. 
Perhaps it is scarcely worth 
while to break up such pleasant 
traditions, and certainly the public 
resists such attempts. It is so de- 
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lightful to think that the gallant 
and accomplished King of France 
supported the great Italian artist, 
and soothed his last moments, that 
it seems sheer brutality to dissipate 
such an illusion; yet, unfortun- 
ately, we know that Leonardo died 
at Cloux, near Amboise, on May 2, 
1679,—and from a journal kept by 
the king, and still (disgracefully 
enough) existing in the imperial 
library in Paris, we know that on 
that very day he held his Court at 
St. Germain in Laye; and besides 
this, Lomazzo distinctly tells us 
that the king first heard the news 
of Leonardo’s death from Melzi ; 
while Melzi himself, who wrote to 
Leonardo’s friend immediately after 
his death, makes no mention of 
such a fact. 

But to return from this digression 
to a consideration of the list of 
works attributed to Phidias. We 


have already seen that in regard to 
seven of the statues there are, to say 
the least, strong doubts as to his 
authorship; but still more must be 


eliminated. ‘The Zeus of the Olym- 
peium at Megara, ‘‘is said,” accord- 
ing to Pausanias, “ to have been 
made by Theocosmos, with the assist- 
ance of Phidias.” This again is 
mere tradition, which is so weak 
that it only pretends that Phidias 
assisted Theocosianos. Phidias assist- 
ing Theocosmos has a strange sound ; 
and it is plain that Theocosmos 
is the real author of this statue, 
even granting that the great master 
may have helped the lesser one. 
Again, Pausanias tells us that 
of the two marble statues called 
Pronaoi at the entrance of the 
Ismenion, that representing Athena 
was made by Scopas, and the other 
ef Hermes was made by Phidias. 
These so-called Pronaoi were statues 
standing at the entrance of the 
building opposite each other—a chief 
decorative ornament to the facade. 
Is it not strange that the statue on 
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one side should be made by Phidias, 
and the oppesite pedestal remain 
unoccupied until the time of Sco- 
pas, nearly a century later? Is it 
not plain that the temple would not 
have been considered finished until 
both statues were placed there; and 
is it probable that the Greeks would 
have allowed it to remain thus in- 
complete for a century? Besides, 
does it not seem singular, in view of 
the fact that Phidias was peculiarly 
celebrated for his statues of Athena, 
while Scopas was celebrated for his 
heroic figures and demigods, that 
the Athena should have been assign- 
ed to Scopas, and the Hermes to 
Phidias? When we also add the 
fact that these statues were in 
marble—a material in which, as 
we shall presently see, Phidias cer- 
tainly worked only exceptionally, if 
he ever worked at all—while Sco- 
pas was a worker in marble,—it will, 
I think, be pretty clear that Pausa- 
nias is mistaken in attributing this 
statue of_Hermes to Phidias. 

Again, “The Golden Throne ” 
must probably be considered as a 
name for the Athena of the Parthe- 
non, since there is no golden throne of 
which we have any knowledge ever 
made by Phidias. In like manner 
it is most probable that the Athena 
mentioned by Pliny as being in 
Rome near the temple of Julian, 
and dedicated by Paulus Emilius, 
was the Athena Lemnia in bronze, 
taken from the Acropolis. These 
statues, which are reckoned as four, 
must therefore in all probability be 
considered only as two. 

There remains one other statue in 
the list which certainly must be 
struck out—the Horse-Tamer, still 
existing in Rome at the present 
day, under the name of “Il Co- 
losso di Monte Cavallo.” This 
statue, or rather group, stands on 
the Quirinal Hill, and on its pedes- 
tal are inscribed the words ‘ Opus 
Phidiz.” It is cited by Mr. Smith 
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in his Dictionary as a work of 
Phidias, and he thinks it may be 
the “altrum colossicon nudum ” 
ef which Pliny speaks. But Pliny 
cites this “ colossicon nudum” im 
his chapter on bronze works; and 
as this is in marble, he could not 
have referred to it. Independent 
of all other considerations, however, 
there is one simple fact that makes 
it almost impossible that it could 
have been the work of Phidias, 
though curiously enough this simple 
fact has apparently escaped the ob- 
servation of critics. It is, that the 
euirass which supports the group is 
a Roman cuirass and not a Greek 
euirass, such as Phidias would neces- 
sarily have made. 

The legend about this group and 
its companion, attributed with equal 
absurdity to Praxiteles, is curious. 
In ‘Roma Sacra, Antica e Mo- 
derna,) which was published in 
Rome in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, and constantly re- 
printed for at least a hundred 
years, we are told that these two 
statues were made, one by Phidias, 
and the other by Praxiteles, in 
competition with each other,—that 
they represent Alexander taming 
Bucephalus, and were brought to 
Rome by Tiridates, King of Armenia, 
as a present to Nero,—and that they 
were afterwards restored and placed 
in the Thermez of Constantine, from 
which place they were transported 
to the Quirinal, and again restored 
and set up by Sixtus V., with 
inscriptions, stating that they 
were brought by Constantine from 
Greece. 

The inscriptions were as follows : 
—Under the Horse of the Statue 
professing to be by Phidias, was 
inscribed—‘“‘ Phidias, nobilis sculp- 
tor ad artificii prestantiam de- 
clarandam Alexandri Bucephalum 
domantis effigiem e marmore ex- 
pressit.” 

On the base was inscribed :— 


“Signa Alexandri Magna celebrisque 
ejus Bucephal ex antiquitatis testi- 
monio Phidiz et Praxitelis emula- 
tione hoc marmore ad vivam effigiem 
expressa a Fl. Constantino Max- 
e Grecia advecta suisque in 
Thermis in hoc Quirinali monte 
collocata, temporis vi deformata, 
laceraque ad ejusdem Imperatoris 
memoriam urbisque decorem, in 
pristinam formam restituta hic 
reponi jussit anno MDXXXIX. 
Pont. IV.” 

Under the Horse of Praxiteles 
was inscribed :—‘“‘ Praxiteles sculp- 
tor ad Phidiew emulationem sui 
monumenta __ingenii relinquere 
cupiens ejusdem Alexandri Buce- 
phalique signa felici contentione 
perficit.” 

Hee are a charming series of 
assumptions, so completely in defi- 
ance of history that one cannot 
help smiling ; and were not the fact 
accredited, it would be difficult to 
believe that these inscriptions could 
have been placed under these statues. 
Phidias died probably in B.c. 452, 
Praxiteles flourished about B.c. 364, 
nearly a century later, and Alexan- 
der was not born till B.c. 356. 
Here we have Phidias making a 
group of Alexander and Bucephalus, 
and representing an incident which 
oceurred a century after his death, 
and in competition with Praxiteles. 
Absurdity and ignorance can scarcely 
go further ; and, as we learn from 
‘Roma Antica,’ it afterwards occa- 
sioned such ridicule that Urban 
VIII. removed the imscriptions, and 
substituted therefor the simple 
words, “ Opus Phidiz ” and “ Opus 
Praxitelis” under each of the 
statues, sti]l adhering to the legend 
that the two groups were the work 
of these great artists. The fact is 
that they are Roman works, and 
were neither brought by Tiridates 
from Armenia to present to Nero, 
nor by Constantine from Greece. 

Of the statues attributed to Phi- 
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dias we may then strike out ten as 
resting on the face of the facts upon 
no sufficient authority. We still 
shall have the large number of 
twenty-six important statues, many 
of them colossal; which are far 
more than sufficient to have occu- 
pied his life, even when reckoned at 
its longest probable term. To this 
number it would be impossible to 
add the marble statues contained in 
the Parthenon. 

Michael Angelo lived to a great 
age. He was throughout his life a 
very hard worker, devoting all his 
time to art. It is true that he was 
devoted to architecture and fresco- 
painting, as well as to sculpture, and 
that to these arts he gave much 
time ; but still he was by profession 
specially a sculptor, and a large 
portion of his life was given to 
sculpture. He .was, besides, impe- 
tuous and even violent in his marble 
work; and not content with the 
labour of the day, gave to it a por- 
tion of his nights, working with a 
candle fixed in his cap—unless, 
indeed, this also be a legend, into 
which it is better not to inquire too 
anxiously. Still, in the course of 
his long life he executed very few 
statues: of the really accredited 
statues of any size, the number, I 
think, does not exceed fifteen—and 
some of these are merely roughed 
out and left unfinished. The expla- 
nation of this is undoubtedly, that 
casting in plaster having been then 
just invented, and very imperfect in 
its development, he was accustomed 
at once to rough out his large statues 
from small sketches in terra cotta, 
after the probable practice of the 
ancients. This obliged him _per- 
sonally to do with his own hand 
much of the hard work which now, 
with the increased facilities of the 
art and the perfecting of plaster- 
casting, can safely be left to an ordi- 
nary workman ; at all events, there are 
no full-sized models existing of his 
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great works. If, then, Michael An- 
gelo, with twenty years more of life, 
and with all his energy, could only 
produce some fifteen statues of 
heroic size—and these many of 
them unfinished—it will not seem 
necessary to suppose that Phidias 
must have executed double that 
number, particularly when we re- 
member the colossal size of many 
of them—from 40 to 60 feet in 
height — the extreme claboration 
and fineness of the workmanship, 
and the difficulties growing out of 
the materials in which they were 
executed. 

We have already seen, by the 
testimony of Themistius, that Phi- 
dias was by no means rapid in 
his workmanship, but, on the con- 
trary, slow and elaborate in his 
finish—just the opposite in these 
respects from Michael Angelo, This 
testimony of Themistius is borne 
out by all the ancient writers who 
speak of him. His style was a 
singular combination of the grand 
and colossal in design, with the 
most minute and careful finish of 
all details. He had a_ peculiar 
grace and refinement in his art 
(xapic the Ttéxvnc), says Dion 
Chrysostomus, who in another pas- 
sage distinguishes him from all his 
predecessors by the delicate preci- 
sion of his work («ard rv axpyBecav 
TIC Toumoewl). Td dKxoiBec is also at- 
tributed to him by Demetrius, in 
his treatise on Elocution; and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus cele- 
brates his art as uniting these 
qualities of jinesse of workmanship 
with grandeur of design—td ceuvdv 
kal peyaddétexvoy Kai d&twpariKdy. 
The minute and almost excessive 
elaboration of his great works, as 
they are described by ancient 
authors, perfectly supports this 
judgment. Take, for instance, the 
Zeus at Olympia, or the Athena of 
the Parthenon—his two _ greatest 
statues in ivory and gold. Not 
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content with carefully finishing the 
main figures, he chased and orna- 
menied them, as well as all the 
accessories in every part, with the 
ininute elaboration of a goldsmith. 
The surface of the mantle of Zeus 
was wrought over with living figures 
and flowers. Gold and gems were 
inserted. Cedar, ebony, and ivory 
were julaid and overlaid, and the 
whole wes exquisitely painted. 
Each leg of the throne on which 
he sat was supported by four Vic- 
tories dancing, and two men were 
in front. The two front legs were 
surmounted by groups representing 
a Theban youth seized by a sphinx, 
and beneath each of these groups 
were Phoebus and Artemis shooting 
at the children of Niove; and still 
further on the legs were represented 
the battle of the Amazons and the 
comrades of Achelous. Over the back 
of the throne were three Graces on 
one side, and three Hours on the 
other. Four golden lions sup- 
ported the footstool, and along its 
border was worked in relief or in- 
taglio the battle of Theseus with 
the Amazons. The sides of the 
throne were ornamented with nu- 
merous figures representing vari- 
ous groups and actions—such as 
Helios mounting his chariot— Zeus 
and Charis — Zeus and Hera — 
Aphrodite and Eros—Phebus and 
Artemis—Poseidon and Amphitrite 
—Athena and Heracles, end others. 
What wonderful elaboration ex- 
pended on a mere accessory of this 
Colossus ! 

Scarcely less remarkable for its 
extreme ornamentation was the 
Athena of the Parthenon. The 
goddess was represented standing, 
dressed in a long tunic reaching 
to her feet, with the wgis on her 
breast, a helmet on her head, a spear 
in her left hand, touching a shield 
which rested at her side upon the 
base, and holding in her right hand 
a golden Victory, six feet in height. 
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Her own height was 26 cubits, or 
about 40 feet. Her robes were of 
gold besten out with the hammer: 
her eyes were of coloured marble or 
‘ivory, with gems inserted. Every 
portion was minutely covered with 
work. ‘The crest of the helmet 
was a sphinx, on either side of which 
were griffins. The egis was sur- 
rounded by golden serpents inter- 
laced, and in its centre was a golden 
or ivory head of Medusa. The 
shield was embossed with reliefs, 
representing on the inner side the 
battle of the Giants with the Gods, 
and on the outer side the battle of 
the Athenians with the Amazons. 
Beneath her spear was couched a 
dragon ; and even the sandals, which 
were four dactyls high, were orna- 
mented with chasings representing 
the battle of the Centaurs with the 
Lapithe. The base, which alone 
occupied months of labour, was cov- 
ered by reiieis representing the birth 
of Pandora, and the visit of the 
divinities to her with their gifts— 
the figures being some twenty in 
number. ‘The interior or case of the 
statue was probably of wood, and 
over this all the nude parts were ve- 
neered with plates of ivory to imitate 
flesh, while the draperies and acces- 
sories were of gold plates so arranged 
as to be removable at pleasure. 

Here is certainly work enough to 
employ any man a very long time 
to design and work out. The Vic- 
tory alone which she held in her 
hand was of large life size, and 
might easily have occupied a year. 
Besides this, there are the embossed 
bassi-relievi on both sides of the 
shield, the xgis, with the Medusa’s 
head and golden serpents, the dragon 
at her feet, the sphinx and griffins 
on her helmet, and the relievt and 
chasings which ornamented the base 
and the sandals. Yet these are 
merely accessories. What, then, 
must have been the time devoted to 
the figure itself, to the disposition and 
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working out of those colossal drape- 
ries, and to the perfect elaboration 
of the head, the arms, and the ex- 
tremities ! 

The tendency of his mind to 
great elaboration and refinement of 
finish is shown in both of these 
works. Colossal as they were, 
august and grand in their total 
expression, the parts were quite as 
remarkable for laborious detail 
as the whole for grandeur and 
impressiveness. He is generally con- 
sidered and spoken of now solely in 
relation to these great works ; but it 
must be remembered that with the 
ancients he was also renowned for 
his minute works. Julian, in his 
Epistles, tells us that he was accus- 
tomed to amuse himself with mak- 
ing very small images, representing 
for example bees, flies, cicada, and 
fishes, which were executed with in- 
finite delicacy, and greatly admired. 
His skill in the toreutic art was 
also very remarkable; and as a 
chaser, engraver, and embosser, he 
was among the first, if not the first, 
of his time. He might be called, 
in a certain sense, the Cellini of 
Athens—vastly superior to the cel- 
ebrated Florentine in grandeur of 
conception, but uniting, like him, 
the work of the goldsmith to that 
of the sculptor, and, like him, dis- 
tinguished for refinement and fas- 
tidiousness of execution. 

To this character and style there is 
nothing that responds in the frag- 
ments of the Parthenon which we now 
possess. The style of the figures in 
the pedimentis broad, large, and effec- 
tive, but it is decorative in its charac- 
ter. The parts are classed and distri- 
buted with skill, but they are often 
forced, in order to produce effect at a 
distance and in the place where they 
were to be seen. They show the 
practised hands of men who have 
been trained in a grand school, but 
they cannot be said to be finished 
with elaborate attention to details 
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or minute study of parts. What- 
ever characteristics of his style they 
may have, they certainly want 7d 
axpy3ec, which was the distinguish- 
ing feature of the work of Phidias. 
The same remarks apply to the 
metopes and the frieze. It is evi- 
dent that all these works are of the 
same period; but in style, design, 
and execution they differ from each 
other, as the works of various men in 
the same school might be expected 
to differ. In grouping, composition, 
treatment, and character of work- 
manship, the metopes are of quite 
another class from the Panathenaic 
Procession of the frieze. Com- 
pared with each other, the metopes 
are rounder and feebler in form, 
tamer and more laboured in treat- 
ment, and not only want the spirit 
and freedom of design of the figures 
in the frieze, but also their flat, 
decisive, and squared execution. 
The frieze, also, is very rich, varied, 
and light in composition, while the 
metopes are comparatively mono- 
tonous and heavy. Nor do the 
metopes differ more from the frieze 
than the figures in the pediment 
both from the frieze and the met- 
opes. While in execution the 
pediment sculpture is more flat and 
squared in style than the metopes, 
it differs from the frieze in the 
treatment of the draperies and in 
the proportions and character of the 
figures. As a design, the figures 
on the pediment are disconnected, 
while those of the frieze are inter- 
woven with remarkable skill. Again, 
not only do these three classes, as 
classes, differ from each other, but 
ia each class there are very decided 
inequalities and diversities of style 
and workmanship between one part 
and another,—showing plainly that 
they have been executed by various 
hands, some of more and some of 
less skill. But the treatment of 
all is purely decorative, as it pro- 
perly should be. All of these 
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sculptures were subordinated to the 
temple which they decorated, and 
they were executed, not for near 
and minute examination, but to pro- 
duce a calculated effect in the posi- 
tion they were to occupy. Fineness 
of workmanship, delicacy and _ re- 
finement of detail, would have been 
out of place and unnecessary, and 
it evidently was not attempted. 
This, however, was not the style 
of Phidias, who, as we have seen, 
even in the colossal statues of Zeus 
and Athena, elaborated to the utmost, 
with almost excessive labour, not 
only the figures themselves, but 
also the least of the accessories. 
It was in his nature to do this. 
He wished to leave the impress of 
all his arts upon these splendid 
works; and he wrought upon them, 
not only as a sculptor in the large 
sense of the word, but as a gold- 
smith, as an engraver, a damascener, 
an embosser. Nothing was too 
rich, nothing too large, nothing too 
small for him. He enjoyed it all 
—-the minute detail as well as the 
colossal mass. It was this peculi- 
arity of his nature that led him to 
select, and almost to create, the chrys- 
elephantine school of art. He had 
been a painter in his youth, and his* 
eye craved colour. The coldness of 
marble did not satisfy him and he 
rejected it, not only for this reason, 
but because as a material it did not 
lend itself to the art of the engraver 
and goldsmith. Before his time 
the cvolossi had been of bronze or 
wood. He introduced and perfected 
the art of making them in ivory and 
gold; and it was as a maker of 
statues of divinities in this material 
and in bronze that he attained the 
highest renown. 

But abandoning the ground that 
these marble sculptures of the Par- 
thenon were executed by Phidias, 
let us consider whether they were 
designed by him. Of this there is 
not a vestige of evidence. It is 


not only not stated as a fact by 
any ancient writer, but not even 
intimated in the most shadowy 
way, unless it be deduced from the 
fact stated by Plutarch, that he was 
general superintendent of public 
works, and that he had various 
classes of workmen under his orders. 
What is meant by designing these 
works? Is it meant that he mo- 
delled the designs? If this were the 
case, is it probable that no mention 
would be made of it by any author ? 
We are told of other cases in which 
works were executed from his de- 
signs, and from the designs of other 
artists. We are informed that the 
figures in the tympana of the tem- 
ple at Olympia were executed by 
Alcamenes and Pseoneos; but no- 
thing is said about those figures 
in the Parthenon. Is there any 
necessity to suppose these works 
to have been designed by Phidias ? 
Surely not. There were many 
other artists in Athens of great 
distinction who were fully able 
to design and execute them, and 
among them men but little -in- 
ferior to Phidias himself, who 
would not readily have accepted his 
designs, and who, by profession, 
were sculptors in marble—not like 
Phidias, sculptors in bronze, or 
ivory and gold. 

Among those men by whom 
Phidias was surrounded, and who 
were in these various branches of 
art his rivals or his peers, may be 
named Agoracritos, Aleamenes, My- 
ron, Pzoneos, Kolotes, Socrates, 
Praxias, Androsthenes, Polycleitus, 
and Kalamis,—all sculptors in mar- 
ble. Besides these there were Hegias, 
Nestocles, Pythagoras, Kallimachus, 
Kallon, Phradmon, Gorgias, Lacon, 
Kleoitas, and others of less note who 
were more specially toreutic artists 
and sculptors in bronze. Here isa 
wonderful constellation of genius, 
and in it many stars of the first 
magnitude. Some of these men 
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were peers of Phidias in chrysele- 
phantine art. Some contended 
with him and won the prize over 
him. Let us give a glimpse at 
some of the most eminent. 
Polycleitus studied under the 
great Argive sculptor Ageledas, and 
was a fellow-scholar with Phidias 
and Myron. He was the rival of 
Phidias in his  chryselephantine 
works, and but little if at all in- 
ferior to him in his best works. 
He created the type of Hera, as 
Phidias did that of Athena; and 
his colossal statue of that goddess 
in ivory and gold at Argos was 
admitted to be unsurpassed even 
by the Athena of the Parthenon. 
Strabo asserts that though inferior 
in size and nobleness to the Athena 
and Zeus of Phidias, it equalled 
them in beauty, and in its artistic 
execution excelled them. (ry pév 
téyvn KdAdicTa Tov navtwv.) Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus accords 
to him, as to Phidias, to ceuvdv xa 
peyarérexyvov Kal détwpatixdv — the 
character of grandeur, dignity, and 
harmony of parts. Xenophon places 
him beside Homer, Sophocles, and 
Zeuxis as an artist. Among his 
bronze works, the most celebrated 
were the Diadumenos and the 
Doryphoros, the latter of which 
was called the Canon, on account 
of its beauty and perfection of pro- 
portion. If to Phidias was accorded 
the highest praise as the sculptor of 
divinities, Polycleitus was consider- 
ed his superior in his statues of men. 
Nor was it only as a sculptor in 
bronze, gold, and ivory, that he was 
distinguished. He was also cele- 
brated for his marble statues, 
among which may be mentioned 
the Apollo, Leto, and Artemis in the 
Temple of Artemis, and the Orthia 
in Argolis ; as well as for his skill in 
the toreutic art. In this last art he 
excelled all others; and Pliny says 
of him that he developed and per- 
fected it as Phidias had begun it— 
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“toreuticen sic erudisse ut Phidias 
aperuisse.” 

Myron, his fellow-scholar, had 
scarcely a less reputation, though 
in a different way. He devoted 
himself to the representation of 
athletes, among which the most 
celebrated was the Discobolos; of 
animals, of which his Cow was 
the most famous; and of groups 
of satyrs, and sea-monsters, and 
mythical creatures. He excelled in 
the representation of life, action, 
and expression; and such was his 
skill, that Petronius says of him 
that he almost expressed the souls 
of men and animals in his bronzes. 

Agoracritos and Alcamenes had 
a still higher distinction than Myron. 
The famous Aphrodite of the Gardens 
(év xnrorc), a marble statue by Alca- 
menes, enjoyed a reputation among 
the ancients scarcely if at all below 
that of the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. 
Pliny, writing 500 years after, says 
that Phidias “is said to have given 
the finishing touches to this statue.” 
But this is one of those common and 
absurd traditions that attach to the 
work of almost every great artist 
long after his death, and it may be 
dismissed at once. Lucian gives the 
statue directly and solely to Alca- 
menes—and to him undoubtedly it 
belongs. He had no need of the 
help of Phidias, being himself a 
much more accomplished worker in 
marble, even should we grant that 
Phidias ever worked at all in this 
material, Indeed it was specially 
as a sculptor in marble that he was 
distinguished ; and among other 
works which he executed in this 
material were the colossal statues of 
Hercules and Minerva, a group of 
Procne and Itys, and the statue of 
Esculapius. But what is the more 
significant in this connection is the 
fact, stated by Pausanias, that it 
was he who executed the statues 
representing the Centaurs and La- 
pith at the marriage of Pirithous, 
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which adorned the back tympanum 
of the Temple of Zeus, at Olympia, 
where the great Zeus of Phidias 
stood. Pausanias speaks of him as 
an artist ‘‘ who lived in the age of 
Pericles, and was the next to him in 
the art of making statues.” 

Agoracritos is called by Pausa- 
nias “the pupil and beloved friend 
of Phidias,” and it is most probable 
that he worked with him on the 
Athena and the Zeus. His most 
famous statue was the Nemesis at 
Rhamnus, which, as we have seen, 
is attributed to Phidias by Pausa- 
nias, but which clearly belongs to 
Agoracritos. The statue of the 
Mother of the Gods, which Arrian 
and Pausanias give to Phidias, was 
also, according to Pliny, made by 
him. 

Kolotes, who was also a_ pupil 
and assistant of Phidias at one time, 
was a sculptor in marble as well as 
a celebrated artist in ivory and gold. 
Among other works, he probably 
made a statue in gold and ivory of 
Athena at Elis, which Pausanias 
attributes to Phidias, but which 
Pliny asserts to be by Kolotes. 
There is no dispute that he also made 
the statue of Asclepius in gold and 
ivory, which is much praised by 
Strabo; and he is said by Pliny to 
have assisted Phidias in the Zeus, 
and to have executed the interior 
of the shield of the Athena at Elis, 
which was painted by Panzeus. 

Pzoneos, a Thracian by birth, 
was also a celebrated sculptor in 
marble as well as bronze; and, 
among other things, he executed 
the figures in the front tympan- 
um of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. In character and compo- 
sition these figures resemble those 
of the Parthenon, and are executed 
in the same spirit. A fragment from 
the Temple of Zeus may be seen in 
the Louvre, standing beside a frag- 
ment of one of the metopes of the 
Parthenon. The fragment from the 
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Temple of Zeus represents Heracles 
with the Bull. It is fuller and 
larger in style than the fragment 
from the Parthenon, which, seen 
beside it, looks stiff and meagre in 
character, and the body of the 
Centaur in the one is decidedly in- 
ferior to the body of the Bull in the 
other. This is probably a portion 
of the work of Pzeoneos. 

Praxias and Androsthenes also 
worked in marble in the same style, 
and the figures in the tympana of 
the Delphic temple were executed 
by them. The metopes also, of 
which five are alluded to in the 
Chorus of Euripides, were probably 
their work, 

Theocosmos, a contemporary of 
Phidias, also worked with him, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, on the Zeus at 
Megara, which was afterwards left 
unfinished, on account of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war: only the head was 
of ivory.and gold, the rest of the 
body being of plastic clay and 
wood. But perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of all was Kalamis, who, 
though probably a little younger than 
Phidias, was certainly a contem- 
porary. Among other works he ex- 
ecuted in bronze an Apollo Alex- 
icacos—a chariot in honour of Hiero’s 
Victory at Olympia—a marble Ap- 
ollo in the Servillian Gardens in 
Rome — another bronze Apollo 30 
cubits high, which Lucullus carried 
to Rome from Apollonia—a beard- 
less Asclepius in gold and ivory—a 
Nike — Zeus Ammon — Dionysos— 
Aphrodite — Alemena—and the fa- 
mous Sosandra so praised by Lucian. 
But what in this connection is 
peculiarly to be noticed is, that, 
besides being renowned for his 
statues of Gods and Mortals, he was 
celebrated for his skill in the repre- 
sentation of animals; and the excel- 
lence of his horses is specially 
spoken of by Ovid, Cicero, Pausani- 
as, Propertius, and Pliny. It would 
therefore, in this view, seem much 
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more probable that he may have 
designed the Panathenaic frieze than 
that it was designed by Phidias, 
whe, as far as we know, had no par- 
ticular talent for horses or animals. 
There is no indication, however, 
that either of them had anything to 
do with it. 

It is useless to proceed further in 
this direction. Here were men, spe- 
cially marble workers, who were 
amply able to execute all the marble 
figures of the Parthenon, without 
recourse to Phidias; and as there is 
no indication that he ever anywhere 
executed similar works for any 
temple, while at least Alcamenes 
and Pzoneos are known to have 
made the works corresponding to 
these in the Temple of Zeus, there 
would seem to be far more reason 
to attribute these figures to them 
than to Phidias, who, at the time 
when they were made, was too much 
occupied with his other work to 
have been able to execute them 
himself. 

In the absence, then, of all clear 
indications as to the artists who 
made the marble sculptures of the 
Parthenon, it would seem more pro- 
bable that they were executed by 
various hands, and in like manner as 
those of the Erechtheum, built in 
the 93d Olympiad, about 28 years 
after the building of the Parthenon. 
Fortunately, from the discovery of 
certain fragments on which the ac- 
counts of the building of the Erech- 
theum were inscribed at ‘the time, 
we are enabled to say how these 
reliefs were made. Portions were 
set off to different artists, each of 
whom executed his part, as described 
in these fragments. The names of 
the artists were Agathenor, Iasos, 
Phyromachos, Praxias, and Loclos. 
The inscription begins thus—I only 
give a fragment of it—Tov zaida rir 
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Td dopv tyovra [A]A, upopayog Kn- 
éideve Tov veavicKoy Tov Tapa Tov Bapa- 
ka TA. ITagcacg év Mediryn olydv rov 
immov kal Tov dic Oopavh Tov TagaKgod- 
ovra HAA—and so on. The sign 
TA occurs four times in the inscrip- 
tion. Three times the work is by 
Phyromachos,. and belongs appa- 
rently to the same group.* 

Here we have names of artists 
who are unknown to us, unless the 
Phyromachos named here is the 
same whe, acccrding to Pliny, made 
an Alcibiades in a chariot with four 
horses. And as for Praxias, he can- 
not be the well-known Praxias, 
since he in all probability died be- 
fore the 92d Olympiad. If, then, 
these sculptures were intrusted to 
artists whose very names have not 
come down to us, would it not seem 
prebable that to artists of the 
same class the decorative sculptures 
of the Parthenon would have been 
confided? In such case it would 
seem most natural that no mention 
would be made of them, more than 
of the artists who worked on the 
Erechtheum, since they were persons 
of no particular note and fame: while 
in the Temple of Zeus, in as much as 
artists of distinction worked, their 
names are given. Why tell us that 
Alcamenes and Pzeoneos made the 
groups in the tympana at Olympia, 
and omit to say anything about 
similar works in the Parthenon, if 
they were executed by Phidias or 
any other artist of great distinction ? 

Here, too, we see that different 
portions of the same work were 
assigned to different artists, each 
working out his subjects separately, 
though all working in agreement, to 
develop a certain story or series of 
stories. Such a practice would ac- 
count for all sorts of varieties of 
design and execution, and would 
explain the differences to be ob- 





* A full transcript of these inscriptions will be found in Dr. Brunn’s Geschichte 


der Griech. Kunst, i. 251. 
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served betwecen the various portions 
of the sculptures of the Parthenon. 

The notion commonly entertained, 
that Phidias was considered in hisage 
to be vastly superior to all contem- 
porary sculptors, will scarcely bear 
examination. He undoubtedly sur- 
passed thern all in his colossal chrys- 
elephantine statues of divinities ; 
though even in this branch of art 
there was a difference of opinion, 
and one other artist at least, Poly- 
cleitus, was held, in his statue of 
Hera, to have stood abreast of him. 
Strabo declares that it excelled in 
beauty all the works of Phidias. 
But in other branches of the art the 
superiority of Phidias was not ad- 
mitted ; and he was, if report be true, 
repeatedly adjudged a second place 
in his competitions with his rivals. 
Alcamenes, Polycleitus, Kalamis, 
and Ctesilaus, were his superiors in 
their marble statues and representa- 
tions of mortals, and we hear of no 
work of his in marble to compete with 
theirs. Lucian, for instance, in his 
Dialogue on Statues, praises equally 
the Venus of Praxiteles, the Sosandra 
of Kalamis, the Aphrodite of the Gar- 
dens by Alcamenes, and the Athena 
Lemnia and Amazon of Phidias; 
and out of the special beauties of 
each he reconstructs an ideal image 
of the most beautiful woman. From 
the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles 
he takes the head, having no need 
of the rest of the body (he says), 
as the figure is not to be nude; 
and from this head he selects the 
outlines of the hair, or rather the 
outline of the forehead where it 
joins the hair, the forehead, the 
delicately pencilled eyebrows, and 
the liquid and radiant charm of 
the eyes. From the Aphrodite 
of Alcamenes he takes the cheeks 
and the lower part of the face, and 
especially the base of the hands, 
the beautifully proportioned wrists, 
and the flexile taper fingers. 
From Phidias he takes the total 


contour of the face, the soft- 
ness of the jaw, and the symmet- 
rical nose of the Athena, and 
the union of the lips and the 
neck of the Amazon. From the 
Sosandra of Kalamis he takes her 
modest grace and her delicate 
subtle smile, her chastely arranged 
dress and her easy bearing. Her 
age and stature, he says, shall be 
that of the Cnidian Aphrodite, for 
this is most beautiful in Praxiteles. 
For her other qualities, he draws 
upon the painters. This opinion 
of Lucian is particularly interesting 
and valuable, from the fact that 
he had studied and practised the 
art of sculpture under his uncle, 
who was a _ sculptor, and _his 
judgment is therefore of far more 
value than that of an ordinary 
connoisseur. 

Pliny also relates a story which 
has a bearing in this connection, 
of a competition between various 
celebrated artists, who were con- 
temporaries at this period. The 
subject was an Amazon. The 
artists themselves were to be the 
judges; and it was agrecd that 
the statue should be held to be 
best which each artist ranked 
second to his own. The resuit 
was that the first prize was ad- 
judged to Polycleitus, the second 
to Phidias, the third to Ctesilaus, 
the fourth to Cydon, and the 
fifth to Phradmon. We may re- 
ject the story as a fact, but its 
very existence proves that the 
fame of Phidias, great as it was, 
did not so entirely eclipse that of 
other artists of his time as we gen- 
erally suppose. Who of us now 


would think that Phradmon and’ 


Cydon, for example, stood on a 
level to contend with him, with 
any chance of other than a disas- 
trous defeat? But it is plain that 
the ancients did not think so, or 
this story would not have been in- 
vented. 
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We now come to the question 
whether Phidias ever worked at 
all in marble. His renown un- 
doubtedly rested upon his magnifi- 
cent statues in ivory and gold, 
and especially on his Zeus and 
Athena of the Parthenon, which 
towered above all his _ other 
works. So wonderful was _ the 
Zeus, that it was said to have 
strengthened religion in Greece; 
and the Athena of the Parthenon was 
held to be the glory of Athens. The 
poets and writers celebrate Phidias 
always as specially the creator of 
these great chryselephantine works ; 
and though they praise the beauty 
of his bronze works, and especially 
of the Athena Lemnia, it is plain 
that these held a secondary place in 
public estimation, or at all events 
did not stand alone and apart as 
the others did. Thus Propertius 
says, characterising the sculptors— 


“Phidiacus signo se Juppiter ornat ebur- 
no; Svan : 
Praxitelem propria vindicat arte Lepis; 
Gloria Lysippi est animosa effingere signa ; 
Exactis Calamis se mihi jactat equis.” 


So Quinctilian says of him: “ Phidias 
tamen diis quam hominibus effici- 
endis melior artifex traditur — in 
ebore vero longe citra 22mulum vel si 


nihil nisi Minervam Athenis aut 
Olympium in Elide Jovem fecisset” 
(lib. xii. ch. 10). But no writer any- 
where near this period, or within 
five centuries of him, ever mentions 
a marble figure of his, or celebrates 
him in any way as a sculptor in 
this material. 

In the evidence given before a 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons upon the Elgin collection of 
marbles, previous to the purchase of 
them by the nation,’ Richard Payne 
Knight and William Wilkins gave 
it as their opinion that these works 
were not by Phidias, and that he 
was not a worker in marble. This 
Statement has been rejected by the 
author of the work on the Elgin 
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and Phigaleian Marbles, in the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
as entirely without foundation. In 
this conclusion it must be admitted 
that he follows the opinion generally 
entertained at the present day, and 
repeated by nearly every modern 
writer. Visconti, to whom he re- 
fers as refuting satisfactorily the 
notion of Knight and Wilkins, thus 
argues the question: “If it were 
imagined that Phidias devoted him- 
self to the toreutic art, and that he 
employed in his works only ivory 
and metals, this opinion would be 
confuted by Aristotle, who distin- 
guishes this great artist by the ap- 
pellation of cogoc ArOovpyé¢—a skilful 
sculptor in marble—in opposition to 
Polycleitus, whom he styles simply a 
statuary,dvdpravrorozoc,since the latter 
scarcely ever employed his talents ex- 
cept in bronze. In fact, several mar- 
ble statues of Phidias were known to 
Pliny, who might even have seen 
some of them at Rome, since they 
had been removed to this city; and 
the most famous work of Alcamenes, 
the Venus of the Gardens, had only, 
as it was said, acquired so high a 
degree of perfection, because Phid- 
ias, his master, had himself taken 
pleasure in finishing with his own 
hand his beautiful statue in marble.” 

An examination into these state- 
ments will show, not only that not 
one of them is well founded, but 
that the authorities on which they 
profess to stand will not at all 
sustain them. Visconti’s mind is 
in a nebulous state as to the whole 
question, and he confuses together 
things which have no relation to each 
other. The first mistake he makes 
is in confounding the toreutic art 
with the art of making statues in 
ivory and gold. I am aware that 
M. Quatremere de Quincy, in his 
treatise on chryseiephantine statues, 
constantly uses these two terms as 
equivalent ; but in so doing he is 
admitted by all persons who have 
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critically studied the matter to be 
entirely incorrect. The toreutic art 
was the art of the engraver, the 
chaser, the damascener, the embos- 
ser. It might be employed, and 
undoubtedly was employed, by 
Phidias in decorating part of his 
statue, as it might be applied to 
a bronze statue, or to any metal 
surface or slab; but it was not the 
art of making statues in any mate- 
rial. His next proposition is, that 
Aristotle meant by the term cogdc 
aBovpyo¢ to indicate a worker in 
marble, as distinguished from an 
dvdpiavrorowoc, who was a statuary 
in bronze,—and to show that 
Phidias worked in marble, while 
Polycleitus worked only or chiefly in 
bronze. Neither of these state- 
ments can be supported; and it is 
impossible that Aristotle could have 
meant to make them. In the first 
place, Acdovpyoc does not mean a 
worker in marble; AcGovpyx) and 
AWorpi3ixh were specially the art of 
cutting and polishing gems and 
‘precious stones ; and a AGoupyéc was 
-& lapidary in relief or intaglio,* and 
not a sculptor in marble statues. 
Again. an dyvépiavtorowg does not 
ymean a sculptor in bronze, as dis- 
tinguished from a sculptor in marble, 
‘but merely a maker of statues, of 
_athletes or heroes, in any material, 
whether in wood, bronze, marble, 
, gold, or ivory. 

Now, when we remember that 
Phidias was not only celebrated for 
this colossal works, but also for his 
skill as an engraver, embosser, and 
damascener—in a word, for his skill 
in the toreutic art, which Pliny tells 
us was developed by him and per- 
‘fected by Polycleitus, as well as for 
his minutely elaborated representa- 
tions of flies, cicadz, fishes, and bees 
—the meaning of Aristotle in apply- 
ing to him the title of Adovpyo¢ is 
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clear. He was a AcOovpyéc in the ex- 
act meaning of that term, and a very 
skilful one. He is equally correct 
in applying the term avdpravrorotor 
—maker of athletes and heroes— 
to Polycleitus; for that great artist 
had won the highest fame of his 
age for statues of this kind, and 
established the-laws of proportion 
in his Diadumenos and Doryphoros. 
If, however, Aristotle meant, as Vis- 
conti imagines, to indicate that 
Phidias was a worker in marble, 
while Polycleitus was not, he is 
clearly wrong; for we know that 
Polycleitus executed various and 
celebrated statues in marble, 
whereas, as we shall see, we 
have no clear proof that Phidias 
ever did. Still further, if Aristotle 
intended to distinguish Phidias 
from Polycleitus by saying that the 
one was a skilful A:Oovpyéc, and the 
other was not, he is again quite 
wrong, whether he meant by that 
term to indicate a toreutic artist, or, 
as Visconti thinks, a marble worker ; 
for Polycleitus was even more 
skilled than Phidias in both these 
arts. If, still farther, he meant to 
distinguish the one from the other, 
as a maker of dyaduara, or statues 
of divinities, he is wrong; for the 
chryselephantine Hera of Polycleitus 
rivalled the Athena of Phidias. The 
plain fact is, that Aristotle did not 
mean to distinguish one of these 
great artists from the other in any 
such way. He is perfectly right in 
the terms he applies to each artist; 
but he did not say, nor could he 
have intended to say, that one was 
a codgoc AHovpyéc or an avdpravtoro.oc, 
and the other was not—since, as we 
know, both of them were Ac@ovpyo 
and avdpravroro.ot, and he must have 
known it. 

Stress has also been laid by some 
writers on the fact that Phidias is 





* See Lysais’s Frag., repi rév tUzov, and Miiller, Ancient Art, 630—King’s Antique 
Gems. 
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called a yAvdeve by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, and that Tzetzes speaks 
of him as dvdgeavrag yadxoveyav Kal 
yigwrte kai §fewv, and that Hesy- 
chius uses the phrase Pevdiaz AcBofoor. 
These phrases, even were they incon- 
sistent with the view here taken, 
would, standing by themselves and 
unsupported, be of very little conse- 
quence, as the earliest of these writers 
flourished some 600 years after, and 
the latest some 900 years after, Phi- 
dias; but standing in connection 
with that of Aristotle, they may per- 
haps have some little weight. What 
is a yAvgeve then? why, simply an 
engraver and a chiseller. And what 
does Tzetzes mean by dvdgravrag yai- 
koveyGv Kal yatowvte Kai fewv? why, 
that Phidias made statues of heroes 
and athletes in brass, and that he 
was a chiseller and engraver. The 
words yAvéy and yAady in Greek, 
and scalptura and sculptura in Latin, 
though originally they signified gen- 
erically cutting figures out of every 
solid material, were afterwards spe- 
cifically applied to intagli and camei, 
and are the art of the ccelator or 
Togevtn¢, Or more properly, perhaps, 
restricted to the cutting and engray- 
ing of precious stones. 

The next statement of Visconti 
is, that several marble statues by 
Phidias were known to Pliny, and 
that the Aphrodite of Alcamenes 
acquired its perfection because Phi- 
dias himself finished it. As to the 
latter branch of this statement no- 
thing more need be said. It is 
evidently one of those idle traditions 
which are not worth considering. 
But let us see what Pliny actually 
says. In his account of Phidias he 
does not even pretend to state, as an 
accredited fact, that Phidias ever 
worked in marble. Inthe chapter 
devoted to sculptors in marble he 
says, “Jt is said, that even Phidias 
worked in marble” (et ipsum Phi- 
diam tradunt scalpsisse marmora), 
‘and that there is a Venus by him 
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at Rome, in the buildings of Octavia, 
of extraordinary beauty ; but what is 
certain is” (quod certum est), * that 
he was the master of Alcamenes, many 
of whose works are on the sacred 
temples, and whose celebrated Venus, 
called év xnroos, is outside the walls. 
Phidias is said” (dicitur) “ to have 
put the finishing touches to this.” 
Pliny, therefore, by no means states 
as a fact that Phidias ever executed 
anything in marble, but only says that 
there is a rumour or tradition to that 
effect; but he absolutely states as 
an established fact that Alcamenes 
was his pupil, and executed the 
beautiful statue of Aphrodite; and 
he then goes on to state, as another 
tradition, that Phidias assisted him 
in finishing it. Here he clearly 
distinguishes between fact and tra- 
dition, and his language shows that 
he placed no reliance on the latter. 
He does not even pretend to have 
seen the statue of Venus, supposed 
to be by him, in the buildings of 
Octavia ; and it is evident, from the 
turn of his sentence, that, gossiping 
and credulous as he generally was, 
he gave no faith to this rumour. 

The whole argument of Visconti 
thus falls to the ground with the 
facts with which he attempts to sup- 
port it. 

There remain for us to consider 
the marble statues ascribed to him 
by Pausanias, which are as follows: 
ist, The Nemesis at Rhamnus; 
2d, The Hermes at the entrance of 
the Ismenium at Thebes; 3d, The 
Aphrodite Urania at Athens, near 
the Ceramicus. 

We have already seen that the Ne- 
mesis at Rhamnus was not the work 
of Phidias, but of Agoracritos; that 
he disagrees from other authorities 
in attributing it to Phidias; and 
that the name of Agoracritos was 
inscribed upon it as its author. 
This, therefore, must be rejected. 

In the next place, as to the marble 
Hermes at the entrance to the Isme- 
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nium. This statue, as we have seen, 
was a decorative entrance statue 
standing before the temple; and its 
pendant, Athena, was, according to 
Pausanias, the work of Scopas, who 
died a century later. The one ped- 
estal could scarcely be left unoccu- 
pied for a century, yet this must 
have been the case if Pausanias is 
right; and for reasons which have 
already been given, this statue is, to 
say the least, not without very grave 
doubts. No other author speaks of 
it, and it rests solely on the autho- 
rity of Pausanias, who lived more 
than six centuries after Phidias. 
There remains, then, the Aphro- 
dite Urania. Pausanias is the sole 
authority that this statue was the 
work of Phidias; and as, being in 
marble, it would be the sole one 
ascribed to Phidias, upon which 
there are not either the gravest 
doubts as to his authorship,’ or the 
clearest indication that he was not 
the author, we should accept it 
with caution. Can we trust Pau- 
sanias? He certainly does not agree 
witk other writers as to the author- 
ship of various statues. The sta- 
tue of Athena at Elis, attributed by 
him to Phidias, Pliny says is by 
Kolotes. The Mother of the Gods, 
said by him to be a work of Phidias, 
is, according to Pliny, the work of 
Agoracritos. The Aisculapius at Epi- 
daurus given by him to Thrasymedes, 
is given by Athenagoras to Phidias. 
In respect of the Nemesis, he is 
clearly mistaken. Pausanias wrote 
long after Pliny, when facts were 
still more obscured by time. Tradi 
tion changes names, transmutes 
facts, and tends always to give 
great names to nameless works. 
He was a traveller in Greece in the 
age of Marcus Aurelius, when the 
arts, even in Rome, were in their 
decline ; and he only reports what 
he sees and hears. He does not 
pretend to be a critic or a con- 
noisseur in art. He was not one; 
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and his accounts of the great 
statues in Greece are singularly dry 
and meagre. He would naturally 
be told who was the author of this, 
that, and the other statue he saw; 
and he seems to have taken com- 
mon report without a question,— 
just as a traveller in Rome without 
particular interest or knowledge in 
art would accept the authorship of 
the Colossi in the Quirinal, and with- 
out hesitation follow the tradition, 
and ascribe them in his book to 
Phidias and Praxiteles. If he were 
always accurate in these matters, or 
if he had ever shown any critical 
doubts about the authorship of any 
work, a statement by him on such 
a subject would be entitled to 
more consideration; but as it is, 
in view of the fact that no other 
author before him has ascribed the 
Aphrodite Urania to Phidias, and 
that if it be by him, it is his only 
marble work of which we have any 
clear testimony, little faith can 
be placed in the statement by 
Pausanias. Add to this that no con- 
temporary of Phidias, and no writer 
anywhere near his age, has ever 
spoken of any marble work of his, 
and I think we must reject this 
statue as we have the others. 

In estimating the value of any 
such statements as to the authorship 
of statues, we must keep in mind 
the fact that it was not only not 
the custom for the ancient Greek 
sculptors to inscribe their names on 
their own statues, but it was not 
ordinarily permitted to them to do 
so on any public work; and un- 
doubtedly it was for this reason 
that Phidias himself made his own 
likeness as well as the portrait of 
Pericles on the shield of the Athena, 
to indicate that the work was done 
by him while Pericles had the ad- 
ministration of affairs at Athens. In 
the same way Batrachus and Saurus, 
two Lacedzemonian artists who built 
the temples enclosed in the Portico 
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of Octavia, being prohibited to in- 
scribe their names on the walls, 
adopted the device of sculpturing on 
the spirals of the columns a lizard 
and a frog, which their names sig- 
nified—thus punning in marble, 
to perpetuate their names as ar- 
chitects of the temples. So also, 
Myron is said to have inscribed his 
name on the thigh of his Discobolus 
in such minute characters as only to 
be visible on the closest inspection. 
In the case of some of the great 
statues, the names of the authors 
were exceptionally allowed to be in- 
scribed after their deaths; and this 
was probably the case with the 
Zeus of Phidias. Ordinarily no 
such practice was permitted. Such 
being the case, the authorship of 
Greek statues would at the time of 
Pausanias rest entirely upon tradi- 
tion—and tradition is little to be 
trusted. 

Besides, what adds to the difficulty 
is, that it was a custom in later times 
to put the names of ancient sculp- 
tors on works not made by them, to 
give them a higher value; and it is 
of this practice that Phaedrus speaks 
in one of his Fables :— 


‘“* Esopi nomen sicubi interposuero 

Cui reddidi jampridem quidquid debui 

Auctoritatis esse scito gratia ; 

Ut quidem artifices nostro taciunt seculo 

Qui {pretium operibus majus inveniunt, 
novo 

Si mermore adscripsere Praxitilem suo 

Trito Myronem argento.’’ 


Of the statues which now exist, there 
are only some thirty on which are 
inscribed names, and these are cer- 
tainly for the most part, if not en- 
tirely, apocryphal. The name of 
Phidias, together with that of Am- 
monius, for instance, appears on 
a monkey in basalt in the Capi- 
tol at Rome; that of Praxiteles on 
a draped figure in the Louvre; and 
that of Lysippus on a marble Her- 
cules in the Pitti Gallery at Flor- 
ence—not one of which is of the 
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least value as a work of art. So, on 
the torso of the Belvidere is the 
name of Apollonius ; on the Farnese 
Hercules that of Glycon; on the 
Gladiator of the Louvre that of 
Agasias the Ephesian, son of Dosi- 
theos—though these names are not 
mentioned by any writers of anti- 
quity. No authority can be given 
to these inscriptions, and possibly 
the very fact that these names are 
on them is an indication that they 
are copies—all have éroec. D’Han- 
carville and Dallaway make a great 
disinction between éorec and érocgcev, 
—the former, according to them, sig- 
nifying a copy, and the latter an ori- 
ginal work. On the Nemesis at 
Rhamnus was the inscription, ATO- 
PAKPITOS ITAPIOZ EIIOIHSEN : 
and this would seem to confirm their 
notion. On the Zeus of Phidias, 
also, was the inscription, /EIAIA> 
XAPMIAOY YIOZ AOHNAIOZ WM’ 
EMOIHZEN. 

I do not recall, however, a single 
statue which has come down to us 
on which the word ézoiyoev occurs, 
except an interesting and coarsely 
executed relief in the British Mu- 
seum, representing the deification 
of Homer. Where there is any 
inscription it is érovec; but it is an 
exceedingly rare exception that any 
ancient statue has a name inscribed 
on it. Almost all, if not all, the 
statues having names of the artists 
are of a late date, and probably most 
of them as late as the time of Ha- 
drian. It was he who revived the 
art of sculpture ; and during his reign 
a great number of copies, more or 
less good, were made of the famous 
statues of antiquity ; but unfortu- 
nately there has not come down to 
us a single accredited statue by any ~ 
of the great sculptors of antiquity. 

There are only two other author- 
ities, so far as I am aware, who 
make mention or allusion to any 
marble work by Phidias, and these 
must be considered. Seneca, nearly 
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500 years after the death of Phidias, 
says of him—‘ Not only did Phidias 
know how to make a statue in ivory, 
but he also made them in bronze.” 
Thus far he speaks absolutely : he 
then continues hypothetically—‘ If 
you had given him marble, or even a 
viler material, he would have made 
the best thing out of it that could 
be made.” * This is considered by 
the author of. the Elgin and Phigal- 
eian Marbles to be an important 
statement in confirmation of Pliny. 
But in reality it contained nothing 
but a simple hypothetical expression 
of belief, that if you had given him 
a piece of marble he would have 
made something excellent out of it. 
Does any one doubt this? Seneca 
only states as a fact that Phidias 
really did work in ivory and bronze ; 
and it is plain that he knew no work 
of Phidias in marble, or he never 
would have expressed a purely hypo- 
thetical opinion on such a matter. 

The other authority which has 
been evoked in favour of the theory 
that Phidias worked in marble is 
that “of Valerius Maximus, who 
states that there existed a tradition 
that he desired to execute the 
Athena of the Parthenon in marble, 
but that the Athenians would not 
permit him to do so—“Tidem 
Phidiam tulerun¢ quamdiu is mar- 
more potius quam ebore fieri debere 
dicebat, quod diutius nitor esset 
mansurus ; sed ut adjecit et vilius 
tacere jusserunt.”—Val. Max., lib. 
i. c. i, Externa 7. 

There is no other authority for 
this tradition. It comes up 500 
years after the death of Phidias, and 
is absurd in the very face of it. 
Phidias had identified himself and 
his fame with his great chrysele- 
phantine and bronze works. He 
knew too well his own power, and 
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his mastery over these arts, to wish 
to make the Athena in any other 
material than that in which it was 
made. But suppose he did so advise 
the Athenians, his advice was not 
accepted. The statue was not made 
of marble. Perhaps also he pro- 
posed to them to give it to Alca- 
menes, Agoracritos, or Polycleitus. 
What sort of value can be given to 
a statement like this appearing 
suddenly and solely in one writer 
500 years after the Athena was 
made? If we are to accept such 
traditions as this, we may as well 
“gape and swallow” any gobemouche. 
Let us have at once a life of Shake- 
speare written in Leipzig or any 
other foreign country at least as far 
away as that. 

This is all the testimony we 
have as to any work by Phidias 
in marble. Has it any real weight ? 
But grant all these statements, 
vague and visionary as they are, 
to their fullest extent, what do they 
prove ?—not that Phidias was espe- 
cially a marble-worker, but only 
that he made, exceptionally, one or 
two statues in marble, and was sup- 
posed traditionally, by some writers 
five hundred years after his death, 
to have had some connection with 
two more, which other testimony, 
and the facts and dates, clearly show 
he could not have made, or at least 
throw the very gravest doubts upon 
his having done so. In this way, 
we might assert that ‘Raffaelle 
was a sculptor, because he is sup- 
posed to have made, or helped to 
make, the statue of Jonah in the 
Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome. 
But to jump from such shaky facts to 
the statement and belief that he was 
the author, or at all events the de- 
signer, of all the marble figures in 
the pediment, the metopes, and the 





* “ Non ex ebore tantum sciebat Phidias facere simulacrum faciebat et ex aere. 
Si marmor illi si adhuc viliorem materiam obtulisses, fecisset quale ex illa fieri optimum 
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frieze of the Parthenon, is truly “a 
long cry.” Where is the ground 
on which such a belief .can be 
founded ? There is not a statement 
or even an allusion by any ancient 
writer to justify it. The testimony 
of Plutarch, so far as it goes, is 
directly opposed to it, and all the 
known facts are in contradiction 
of it. 

Plutarch says he was appointed 
general superintendent of public 
works, and that he made the statue 
of Athena in the Parthenon; and 
that, through the friendship of Per- 
icles, he had the direction of every- 
thing, and all the artists received 
his orders. But he contradicts this 
immediately, if he is understood to 
mean anything more than that 
Phidias generally ordered who 
should be employed to do this or 
that work; for he distinctly says 
that Ictinus and Callicrates made 
the Parthenon,—and we know that 
Ictinus and Carpion wrote a book 
upon it. If Phidias designed or 
executed anything else than the 
Athena, why does not Plutarch say 
so, when he takes pains to tell 
us he made the Athena? The men- 
tion of the one excludes the other. 
If Ictinus and Callicrates made the 
building, why may they not have 
made all the rest of the work? 
Were they not able to do it? There 
is no reason to doubt their ability 
to design and execute all the de- 
corative figures belonging to the 
temple they built. To Ictinus was 
also intrusted the building of the 
Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, in 
the sculptures of which there is 
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shown remarkable ability ; and he 
also built the Temple of the Eleu- 
sinian Ceres, and its mystic inclos- 
ure or Secos. If Ictinus and Cal- 
licrates, or Carpion, did not execute 
these marbles of the Parthenon, 
why may they not have intrusted 
them to some of the numerous 
artists with whom Athens swarmed 
at that time? Libon the architect 
built the Temple of Zeus in which 
the Zeus of Phidias stood, and its 
pediment figures were sculptured by 
Alcamenes and Pzeoneos. Is there 
any reason to reject such a theory ? 
However, as to this we are entirely 
in the dark; all our suppositions are 
purely speculative. Nothing seems 
clear, except that they were not 
made by Phidias. 

Why did not Plutarch tell us who 
were the sculptors of the marbles 
in the Parthenon? Probably for 
the very simple reason, that he did 
not know. He wrote many cen- 
turies after Phidias was dead (about 
B.c. 66), and tradition may not have 
brought down the names of any 
who were concerned in the building 
of the Parthenon, save those of the 
architects and of Phidias. He did 
not attempt to supply the hiatus— 
being, to use his own words, con- 
vinced “ of the difficulty of arriving 
at any truth in history: since if the 
writers live after the events they 
relate, they can but be imperfectly 
informed of facts; and if they de- 
scribe the persons and transactions 
of their own times, they are tempted 
by envy and hatred, or by interest 
and friendship to vitiate and pervert 
the truth.” W. W. Srory. 
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Wuutez I was on the staff at Gib- 
raltar, I had the honour of being to 
some extent in the service of three 
fair ladies, as well as of her most 
gracious Majesty. 

My sister married a Vallance, and 
there was another Vallance in the 
civil service on the rock before I 
was there; but this latter, Bertie 
Vallance, went home in ill-health, 
and, after a long decline, died at 
Weymouth. Though I never was 
acquainted with him, I remember 
well the arrival of news of his death, 
for it caused a general regret—I had 
almost said a general mourning: 
the man must have been a better 
fellow than most of us to have been 
so lamented. 

It may have been a year after this 
that I received intelligence from my 
sister of Mrs. Bertie Vallance’s in- 
tention to return, for a winter, to 
Gibraltar. Her younger daughter, 
Kate, was ailing, and the doctors 
recommended an avoidance of the 
English climate. Whereupon the 
widow, mindful of the many friends 
of former and happier days, said she 
would go back to the old scenes, and 
let Kate try the air of the peninsula, 
of the Peninsula which was in fact 
her native air. So I was desired 
to procure a suitable residence as 
quickly as might be, and exhorted 
to keep good watch over the family 
and to see that their bereaved con- 
dition, which at the best they would 
have to contrast with the regretted 
past, should be as little felt by them 
as possible. ‘ Who knows,” wrote 
my sister, ‘‘ but that you may by- 
and-by take a fancy to Mrs. Bertie, 
who is still very attractive—or be 
enslaved by Amy, who is positively 
charming!” When I read this 
passage I remembered with some 
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complacency that I had stood fire 
for a long time at any rate. 

It was, however, with a certain 
conscious remembrance of my sister’s 
words that I made my toilet before 
going off to the steamer to escort 
the ladies to shore. <A gloomy 
autumn day, without a Levanter, 
gave some promise of a pleasanter 
landing than could have been 
effected under a hot sun; but there 
was a chance of rain, which I 
persuaded myself, would certainly 
not fall until the ladies should be 
safe under a roof. As I was pulled 
out to the ship, I tried to guess 
what my new acquaintances would 
be like; and I recollect rehearsing 
mentally the coming meeting in two 
or three different forms, and being 
very angry with myself when I re- 
flected on what I had been thinking 
of. Itwas all that stupid letter that 
had thrown me off my balance. 
However, I was pleased, when I 
turned my mind after this little 
weakness to matters of fact, to re- 
member that I had made prepara- 
tions which seemed to me in every 
way satisfactory,—procured a nice 
house which had quite unexpectedly 
become available, and engaged two 
English women—a soldier’s widow 
and a soldier’s daughter—for the 
principal servants, thus rendering the 
domesticating of ‘ rock-scorpions” 
unnecessary. 

Not one of my little programmes 
of the meeting was at all like the 
way it came about. No particular 
group of three ladies was leaning 
over the ship’s side evidently ex- 
pecting a person of my appearance, 
and recognizing in me the expected 
person. I did not advance on the 
deck, preceded by one of the ship’s 
officers, to pay my compliments and 
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offer my services. Neither was I 
shown down to the saloon to make 
my little cheering speech to fatigued 
voyagers hardly equal to the bustle 
of the deck. But when I inquired 
for Mrs. Vallance and party, a stew- 
ard said he would send the stew- 
ardess to see where they might be, 
and left me to pass the interval of 
time as I might. This was easy 
enough to do, because some officers 
of the garrison who happened to 
have come on board as well as my- 
self, saw me and came up to me. 
They were full of delight at the 
arrival of a horse—some celebrity 
which had arrived from home for 
one of them,—and so eloquent that, 
spite of the errand on which I had 
come, they excited my curiosity, and 
were trying to persuade me to go 
with them to see the animal;in his 
box under the poop, when I heard 
a voice pronouncing my name ; and, 
turning quickly round, saw a young 
lady in mourning, who, without giv- 
ing me time to go through much 


ceremony or to make any remark, 
said— 

‘Mamma is so sorry not to have 
been on deck to receive you: but we 
have had a regular scramble down 


below, the English ladies’ hair- 
brushes and other properties having 
mysteriously disappeared. There 
are a number of foreign actresses or 
something of the kind in the ship, 
and there is some reason to fear 
that they have taken this oppor- 
tunity of replenishing their dress- 
ing-cases.”” 

During the delivery of this little 
speech I endeavoured to recover 
self-possession, and to take up my 
parable in the kind, easy, impres- 
sive manner which I used to think 
that I rather excelled in. But the 
deuce a bit of studied manner, or 
anything approaching to sang froid, 
could I assume. The mere sudden- 
ness of the young lady’s appearance 
would not, I am sure, have dis- 
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concerted me for longer than it 
took to hear her first words; but 
there was something about her 
which made looking at her and 
listening to her voice anything but 
a composing process. The officers 
to whom I had been talking, al- 
though they were only spectators 
of the scene, were evidently taken 
aback as well as myself. “ By 
Jove!” I heard one of them ex- 
claim in a low tone behind my 
back; while another, after a still 
stronger exclamation, murmured 
that he believed she was going to 
land. “By Jove!” I cannot help 
saying too as I relate this, and the 
whole situation passes before me 
again. The girl had come up with- 
out any outdoor apparel except her 
hat, so that the whole of a very 
graceful figure could be seen; her 
features and look quite justified my 
sister’s expression of “positively 
charming,” for they did charm me 
on the spot; and her gentle but 
totally unembarrassed manner, and 
the sweetness of her accents, com- 
pleted the spell. But, mind, I 
couldn’t have particularised in this 
way at the time of our meeting; I 
learned afterwards how her power 
of fascination was composed; my 
senses, instead of being able to 
study her, were passively impressed 
and a little bit bewildered. I 
asked, of course, though I fear not 
very collectedly, whether I could 
be of use in endeavouring to re- 
cover the missing property ; and she 
told me that the captain was 
already aware of the loss, and that 
inquiry had been made all through 
the ship without effect. The con- 
fusion caused by so many petty 
losses and the search had, however, 
delayed the preparations for land- 
ing, and now bags and cases were 
being closed hastily. 

While this communication was 
being made, another young lady, 
coming noiselessly up from behind, 
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placed her hand in that of my in- 
formant, and, looking at me just as 
fearlessly as the other, said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Amy, is this the Colonel ?” 
“Yes,” I said, ‘I am the Colo- 
nel; and you, without doubt, are 
Miss Kate Vallance. I should 
never have guessed that you were 
an invalid.” I was recovering my 
equanimity, but this remark de- 
stroyed the confidence of Miss 
Kate, who blushed, and made as 
if she thought of retreating hast- 
ily, when a new subject came to 
her relief, and turning her pink 
face towards her sister, she said, 
‘‘Mamma has found your favourite 
hair-brush, Amy. It was in her 
sleeping-berth when she felt round 
it before locking up the bags. She 
is sure it was not there an hour 
ago.” Kate didn’t look more than 
fifteen; indeed I know that she 
wasn’t more when I first saw her. 
She had fine eyes, and was alto- 
gether a very handsome girl, but 
quite different from her sister, and 


rather thrown into the shade by 
her. 

Boxes and portmanteaus were by 
this time passing rapidly over the 
side, so I calculated upon Mrs. Val- 


lance speedily ascending. And my 
expectation appeared to be fulfilled ; 
for a dark bonnet rose above the 
head of the ladder, the back of the 
wearer being towards us; but Miss 
Kate, recognising the head-dress, 
skipped round to meet the lady 
beneath it, while I, advancing more 
leisurely with Miss Vallance, met 
the third lady just as she turned 
after gaining the deck. ‘“‘ What a 
young - looking woman!” was my 
thought ; and just while it occurred 
to me Kate laughed a free merry 
laugh, and Amy told me quietly 
that this was Webster, their maid. 
I put on my hat again, corked up 
my address once more, and began 
to think that if my horoscope 
had ever been cast, this would 
have been noted as an unlucky 
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day. I am not, I assure you, 
and never was, accustomed to farci- 
cal contretemps ; but who can con- 
trol his stars! However, I, wish- 
ing to appear to advantage, must 
have much overrated these small 
evils; for I fancy the group of 
youngsters from the garrison were 
enjoying my good luck at being 
able to converse with these attrac- 
tive girls. Presently Mrs. Vallance 
made her appearance; and then, 
having called up the boat, we ra- 
pidly got the trunks and mails on 
board her, and finally the live 
freight, and pulled off for the shore. 

The widow proved to be lady- 
like and pleasant as well as good- 
looking. She evidently knew num- 
bers of my acquaintance besides my 
sister, and would have much to tell 
me ere long; but for the present 
she was occupied in recognising all 
the familiar spots in the bay, and 
on the Rock, and in pointing them 
out to her daughters, especially to 
the younger, who must have been 
too young when they went home to 
have retained till now recollection 
of the place. How they must, 
while absent, have talked about the 
old fortress and its belongings! 
The girls knew all the names, and 
had evidently heard stories in 
plenty connected with all. The 
whole party was animated, and had 
no thought of concealing their in- 
terest. Mrs. Vallance, at whom I 
now had full opportunity of look- 
ing, was indeed a very comely 
matron, just a little inclined to be 
stout, but as yet none the worse on 
that account. Kate resembled her 
mother more both in face and voice 
than Amy did: but then Amy! 
there are not many such as Amy. 
Kate and the mother had dark hair, 
but Amy’s was a deep chestnut, 
very rich and lovely even on this 
dull day, when there was not a 
gleam of sunshine to turn half its 
windings into gold. And her skin 
had not the general red tint which 
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sometimes accompanies such glori- 
ous hair. It was delicately fair, 
with just enough of pink in the 
right places to make a happy con- 
trast, and to give a look of health. 
Miss Amy was one of those on 
whom nature appears to lavish 
favours, piling gift upon gift. I 
foresaw that she would create a 
sensation in the garrison. 

My anticipations regarding the 
weather would have been correct 
had it not been for the little deten- 
tion on board; we should have got 
into Mrs. Vallance’s house before 
the rain began to fall. But, as it 
occurred, a drizzle annoyed us be- 
fore we reached the shore; and by 
the time our prow touched the pier, 
not only had the rain become heavy, 
but there was a Gibraltar squall up, 
which rendered matters consider- 
ably more disagreeable. I had, of 
course, a cart waiting to carry up 
the baggage; but I trusted to my 
servant, who was to meet us on the 
pier, getting a carriage for us when- 
ever we might land, as there was a 
stand quite close. The coming on 
of the rain rather suddenly had, 
however, put all the coaches in re- 
quisition; there were more pack- 
ages to be landed and taken to the 
cart than we. had bargained for; 
and altogether it was an uncomfort- 
able arrival for the party, and an 
especially unlucky one for Kate, on 
whose account the family had run 
away from British bad weather. I 
could perceive the anxiety which 
took possession of her mother and 
sister, and was racking my brains 
for some method of alleviating it. 
Two minutes after we touched the 
landing-pier another boat, contain- 
ing the officers of the garrison who 
had spoken to me on board, came also 
alongside it. They, seeing our dif- 
ficulty, came up at once. Boycott 
Warleigh—Boy Warleigh as he was 
called—an artillery officer, set three 
or four gunners who were in their 
boat to work, and the cart was 
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loaded and covered with a tarpaulin 
in a brief space: but, before this 
was done, Kate’s protection from 
the weather was provided for. Mrs. 
Pemberton, wife of Captain Pem- 
berton, also R.A., was waiting for 
her husband in a carriage at the end 
of the pier, and he would be happy 
to yield his place to one of my 
ladies, whom Mrs. Pemberton would 
have the-pleasure of taking to any 
part of the Rock she might desire. 
So away went Kate on Pemberton’s 
arm, and a carriage having been 
shortly after procured for the rest 
of us, Boy Warleigh offered his arm 
to Amy; and I followed with Mrs. 
Vallance. Master Boy was in luck, 
I thought, to be thus early doing 
escort duty toa newly arrived belle. 
I, bringing up the rear, learned, by 
favour of the rain and the slippery 
pier, that Amy’s feet and so on were 
quite worthy of her. Mrs. Vallance 


cared but little for the weather now 
that Kate was safe—she was pretty 
well used to squalls of the kind. 
It was too rough, though, to let 


either the maid or the smaller pack- 
ages travel outside, and so we filled 
the carriage and sent it off; while I 
took a passage on Warleigh’s dog- 
cart, which, like Pemberton’s car- 
riage, had come to meet its owner. 
“You turned up just in the nick 
of time,” I said, “ provided in all 
respects for our difficulties.” 
“Fortune secms to have taken 
order for these ladies’ wants most 
accurately,” answered Boy War- 
leigh. “We went off to land the 
horse, young Trumpeter; we took 
the gunners to assist in landing 
him, and Mrs. Pemberton came 
down to receive him (she would 
hardly have driven down only to 
bring up Charlie). But the Captain 
told us he has a lot of freight to 
land here—Government stores and 
I don’t know what, for which the 
boats had come off—that he cannot 
possibly leave till evening, and that 
we must postpone hoisting out 
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Trumpeter until afternoon, when a 
few hands may be spared to do it 
leisurely. Thus you see many 
things have worked together to 
shield these fair ones from discom- 
fort. I say, Colonel ?” 

“Well ?” 

“You don’t see a girl like that 
elder one every day.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Be rather in request as a part- 
ner.” 

“They are in mourning, and the 
younger daughter is somewhat of an 
invalid. I fancy they will live in 
retirement for the present.” 

“The deuce! that will be tanta- 
lising. I suppose one may call ?” 

“That is, you suppose Boy War- 
leigh may call. As good fortune 
made the acquaintance for him, I 
should think he might.” 

“Then I should think he will,” 
answered Boy Warleigh; “and now, 
as we are at the door—this is the 
house, isn’t it?—I’ll set you down, 
and go and arrange about going off 
again for Trumpeter.” 

The widow was much pleased 
with the house which I had chosen, 
and with its situation, which appear- 
ed exactly to suit her invalid. She 
likewise expressed her approval of 
the furniture which had been put 
in by an Israelite at a fixed rate per 
month, with the understanding that 
the whole might be purchased, 
added to, or altered, according to a 
tariff which had been furnished to 
me. Dealings like this are so com- 
mon on the Rock that a person of 
any experience ought always to be 
able to make a convenient arrange- 
ment; and I was gratified to find 
that Mrs. Vallance, who had more 
experience than I of the place, 
thought I had been a faithful agent. 
She was very particular, however, 
even now when she had but just 
arrived, in putting together her 
rent, wages, and so on; and she ex- 
pressed more than once, in this first 
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day, her hope that the whole of the 
expenses would not exceed their 
means. She told me, moreover, 
that some of her many friends would 
no doubt have gladly received them 
as visitors at first, and so have given 
them opportunity of choosing their 
residence and servants themselves ; 
but, as by accepting an invitation 
they would be in the midst of what- 
ever gaicty might be going on, which 
they did not at present wish, she had 
asked my sister to procure my ser- 
vices in getting them a house of 
their own from the beginning. It 
was by no means her wish, she told 
me, to shut the girls up; but at 
present they were disposed for but 
little company, and besides, they 
must have a trial of the place, to 
see how it would suit with their 
altered means, before they indulged 
in amusement. Kate’s health was 
the primary consideration, and that, 
she hoped, they had in every way 
managed to favour. Of course [ 
did not make this first visit very 
long; but, having ascertained that 
they had everything to meet present 
wants, promised a second call, and 
left them to shake into their new 
domicile. 

I was glad to hear that the 
mother did not mean to persist in 
long seclusion; for it seemed a 
wrong to society not to allow such 
a girl as Amy to mix in it. I 
thought, too, that Mrs. Vallance 
herself was far too comely and too 
agreeable to have the right of with- 
drawing altogether from a world so 
limited as that of Gibraltar. And 
I was a good deal puzzled at the 
almost straitened circumstances with 
which she in some sort connected 
the retirement in which they meant 
to live. My sister, in giving me in- 
structions about preparing for them, 
had not led me to expect this; and 
I determined to write and ask her 
what it meant. 

The numerous old friends of the 
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family were told that the acquaint- 
ance of new friends was not desired. 
This sentence almost excluded the 
military. Boy Warleigh (who kept 
his word, and made, as he said, 
a lodgment in the premises) and 
myself were, I think, the only 
officers who crossed their threshold 
in the early days of their sojourn. 
Mrs. Pemberton, when she found 
that they wished to be quiet, said 
she certainly would not trouble 
them. Indeed quiet wasn’t her 
style at all. Moreover, women 
were not much to her liking either: 
she just tolerated females, but the 
portions of her life that she cared 
for were spent among men. Men’s 
society, men’s amusements, were 
her passion. She did every day 
things which would have been fatal 
to an ordinary female reputation; 
but, inasmuch as they were done 
every day, and the tenor of her life 
very even—inasmuch, also, as her 
peculiarities were indulged with 
extreme openness and with an un- 
conscious air, as if they were the 
most natural things in the world— 
she managed to get a certain pre- 
scription or toleration which, though 
it would have eaten through a 
heart that held any womanly senti- 
ment, entirely satisfied hers. She 
was not excluded from society, and 
when she was in company she had 
very little to say to women, but 
had plenty of men always watching 
for her notice, with whom she 
discoursed chiefly, if not wholly, on 
sporting topics and matters affect- 
ing them, as their bets, leaves of 
absence, moves, garrison regulations, 
and so on. I do not remember to 
have ever heard of anything that 
could be called a tender flirtation. 
There was an immense deal of im- 
propriety in act; but, if there were 
sentiment at all, it was quite con- 
cealed beneath the subjects which I 
named. And yet she was a young 
woman of considerable personal at- 
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tractions, not bold-looking and not 
hoydenish. 

The Pembertons did not live in 
barracks, yet Mrs. P. was in and 
out of the officers’ quarters at all 
hours and quite ad libitum, but 
without the slightest attempt at 
concealment. I may have made it 
appear, perhaps, that her dealings 
with the other sex were so general 
and impartial as to do away with sus- 
picion that any of her acquaintances 
interested her particularly.; if so, I 
have omitted to show the strangest 
part of the puzzle. There was al- 
ways some one man more particu- 
larly in her service than others— 
a cavaliere servente, who served 
about as hard a servitude as ever 
fell to the lot of cavalier; on duty 
from morning till night, having to 
be her escort in rides and drives, 
to do her errands, to bring in sport- 
ing information, to physic her 
horses and dogs, &c., &c. He 
generally vacated his appointment 
on being ordered home or moved to 
some outpost; but there had been 
instances where the squires had got 
weary of the office. 

Charlie Pemberton, her husband, 
had in general so little to say to 
her proceedings that I have not 
mentioned him in connection there- 
with. He was decidedly a sport- 
ing and betting man, so that the 
two had pursuits in common; and 
when anything of interest was 
afoot, as the landing of young 
Trumpeter, they would work to- 
gether. But Charlie, though his 
tastes lay in the same direction as 
hers, was not half fast enough for 
her—was often stupid, listless, and 
inert. She never could have got 
along without foreign assistance. 
As a rule, Charlie seemed quite 
satisfied with (or possibly he had 
become resigned to) his wife’s eccen- 
tricities. He met her about the 
barracks or stables without any sur- 
prise or remark, heard her relate 
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her adventures with equanimity, 
and would put in some softening 
addition when she appeared to be 
doing herself injustice. Neverthe- 
less, Charlie Pemberton, although 
he had not energy enough, or per- 
haps had not sense enough, to keep 
her head straight, yet had shown 
more than once that he felt in 
some fashion his helpmate’s habits, 
and that his feelings were not al- 
ways to be controlled. When he 
had an attack of this kind he used 
to take to his bed, and declare that 
he wished he could die; whereupon 
she would be unusually attentive to 
him, would inform her attendant of 
the period, and anybody else who 
chose to hear her, of his condition, 
and of the cause of it, and would 
give an account, by no means too 
favourable to herself, of the trans- 
action which had disturbed him; 
then, refraining from comment, she 
would leave everybody to judge 
how utterly unreasonable the poor 
fellow was. After a longer or 
shorter time they would settle mat- 
ters somehow. Charlie would rise 


from his bed, wash his face, and take 
his meals, and things would resume 


their old course. He never was 
unjust enough to have a row with 
any man who might be mixed up 
in her escapades; he knew very 
well that the blame lay in the first 
degree with his wife, and in the 
second with himself. Almost every- 
thing the woman did was equivocal, 
and nothing more positive than that 
could be said of any of her acts. 
There was always a possible harm- 
less:explanation ; and, for my part, 
I am inclined to think the harm- 
less explanation would have been 
the right one. 

There had been one of poor 
Charlie’s explosions just before the 
arrival of young Trumpeter, whose 
appearance had had much to do 
with making things pleasant again. 
Mrs. P. had been out to gallop on 
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the sands one evening with Billy 
Bustard, and had not galloped back 
to the town-gate until the bridges 
were up and the fortress closed for 
the night. Charlie spent the night 
in garrison ignorant of what had 
become of her. Soon after daybreak 
she made her appearance. They 
had gone too far; had been un- 
avoidably shut out; she had sat up 
all night with a sergeant’s wife who 
lived on the North Front; Billy 
and their horses were taken in by 
a single officer who was quartered 
out there. It was an accident that 
was constantly happening to some 
one. Charlie, however, didn’t al- 
together like the look of it, and for 
a long time refused to take his food, 
and swore he would destroy himself ; 
while half of the officers in the gar- 
rison were brought in to see him 
and condole with him, and told, in 
his hearing, the story of the adven- 
ture which caused his indisposition. 
One of them asked Pemberton whe- 
ther, supposing they had been in 
before sundown, he would have 
seen anything to object to; and 
Charlie replied— 

‘Of course, my dear fellow, there 
was no harm in their taking a ride, 
if only they had been back at pro- 
per hours.” 

“Then,” said his friend, “you 
must shut up, Charlie. It’s any- 
body’s luck to be locked out, as you 
know. Once allow that the expe- 
dition was not wrong, and you can’t 
make it flagitious because it was 
attended by a not uncommon acci- 
dent. It’s a pity you were not 
with them, old boy, and then you 
would have seen nothing odd in not 
getting up till after the gates were 
closed.” 

Charlie groaned, but he seemed 
impressed by this reasoning; so he 
got up, shaved himself, and had 
some luncheon; and that afternoon 
went in a drag, with his wife and a 
merry party, along by the Alameda 
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while the band was playing. Then 
in a day or so came young Trum- 
peter, and husband and wife were 
as busy together as possible, while 
Billy Bustard was worked nearly 
off his legs. 

So it is plain that the Vallance 
family underwent no great privation 
in not being allowed to have Mrs. 
Pemberton’s visiting acquaintance. 
It was not, however, only to make 
this clear that I said so much about 
Mrs. Pemberton. Later on, she will 
have a part to play in the story. 
But to resume. 

My new acquaintances proved 
very agreeable. I could scarce 
believe that I could so willingly 
break through the settled habits 
which I had by this time fallen 
into, and travel half a mile or so to 
spend an hour with a very quiet 
family, where I rarely met another 
guest. But I did go pretty often; 
and after the family were settled, 
and the excuse of consulting about 
the little business incident to their 
coming could be no longer made, I 
was as prompt as ever to pay my 
visits. I used to tell the ladies ot 
what was then current in the garri- 
son, and to give them accounts of 
balls and parties at the Convent 
(the Government House) and else- 
where; and Mrs. Vallance, whose 
conversation was remarkably clever 
and sprightly, would tell of the 
Gibraltar of past days, give amusing 
anecdotes of people still on the 
Rock, and of others who had gone 
elsewhere. These last would often 
be military people whom I had 
known somewhere, and so we had 
plenty to talk about. If I couldn’t 
be so humorous and sarcastic as 
the widow, I had a very faithful 
memory to draw upon, and, if it 
was only bare chronology that I 
contributed, could give them plenty 
of that. The girls sat and listened 
to all this gossip, only asking a ques- 
tion or making a remark occasion- 
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ally. But conversation wasn’t our 
only amusement. The opinion which 
I, when on board the steamer, had 
formed of Amy’s voice, was a cor- 
rectone. Without pretending to be 
a fine singer she sang well, and with 
much expression, being more effec- 
tive than is common in private life. 
And both girls amused themselves 
with drawing—Kate especially, who 
was not allowed to sing at present. 
The three seemed exceedingly affec- 
tionate and happy together. It 
soon came out, too, that Amy in 
her father’s lifetime had ridden well, 
and been very fond of the exercise. 
There are few places in the world 
where to be able to get about on 
horseback is more valuable than at 
Gibraltar. The equestrian not only 
sees a great deal more than the tra- 
veller in carriages, but enjoys an 
immense advantage in being able to 
get easily fresher air than is to be 
breathed upon the Rock. But when 
riding was mentioned, Mrs. Vallance 
always made some allusion. to “al- 
tered circumstances,” and Amy her- 
self never encouraged me or any one 
else to press entreaties on her behalf. 
Of course half a hundred gallant 
knights would have contended for 
the honour of supplying the horse, 
if that had been all; but the widow 
said decidedly they must give up 
expensive habits until they saw how 
far their means: would stretch— 
which I, and others too, thought a 
pity, and a somewhat hard decree, 
for the girl’s figure would have been 
seen to advantage on horseback. 
Lieutenant Boycott Warleigh was 
not long in borrowing an afternoon 
hour from his many occupations, and 
inquiring whether Mrs. Bertie Val- 
lance was at home and would re- 
ceive him. Not only was he ad- 
mitted, but he got a reception such 
as gratified even him, who was not, 
if the truth be told, over diffident 
as to his power of impressing people 
favourably. Mindful of his services 
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on the wharf, they met him as a 
benefactor, all their eyes sparkling, 
and Amy’s cheek growing, for a 
minute, just a shade pinker, which 
Master Boy observed ; for he told me 
of it afterwards, when we became 
confidential (as we did), and said he 
would be something or other which 
fellows in those days were much in 
the habit’ of imagining themselves 
to be, if he didn’t think she had 
been expecting him to come. He 
paid, I understand, a pretty long 
visit, made himself very agreeable, 
and asked and received permission 
to call again. Warleigh did call 
again and again—not so frequently 
as to be remarkable, but much 
oftener than it suited his conveni- 
ence to visit his friends in general. 
For Boy was a very busy fellow in- 
deed. He was master of the gar- 
rison hounds to begin with—a 


leading man in races, athletics, and 
games of all sorts—an indispensable 
member of ball-committees, organ- 
iser-general of expeditions and pic- 
nics, and a sort of farrier-general. 


Military men know the sort of fel- 
low I mean well enough; civilians 
may say, ‘if a young officer can 
lead a life like this, how is military 
duty done?” Well, Warleigh’s duty 
was better done than that of many 
men who prided themselves on giv- 
ing much more of their time to it. 
He wasn’t at that time a studious, 
nor perhaps a zealous officer; but 
he had a proper pride in his pro- 
fession; and his diversions, be it 
remembered, were all calculated to 
make him able and useful whenever 
he might be called to active service. 
Of course there is a happy mean in 
the profession; but of the two ex- 
tremes, the fusty, fidgety theorist, 
and the fellow who can ride to 
hounds, and has learned to use his 
wits as well as his limbs, the latter 
has the better chance of distinguish- 
ing himself when the tug of war 
comes. You may be sure that 
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Warleigh would have been de- 
lighted to have had the two girls 
at the picnics and riding-parties ; 
also that he used his eloquence in 
lauding these amusements and in 
exhorting his new friends to resort 
to them. But Mrs. Vallance knew 
as well as he did what Gibraltar 
scrambles are like, and she, for 
some reason, did not second Boy’s 
proposals. One evening not very 
long after their arrival, the Val- 
lances went to spend an evening 
quietly with an old friend of 
the widow’s, and I was askéd to 
come in. While we were amusing 
ourselves with a little gossip and 
listening to Amy's singing, Mr. 
Warleigh, R.A., was announced ; he 
wanted to consult the hostess about 
some committee business, and really 
had not had time to wait on her in 
the afternoon, so had taken the 
great liberty of coming over after 
mess. The committee business was 
soon done, but the committee man 
was in no hurry to go back to his 
mess. He remained to listen to 
one or two of Amy’s songs, and 
begged her urgently to sing another 
then much in vogue, and one which 
he understood that Miss Vallance 
“sang divinely: how did he know 
that, I wonder? Amy had not 
brought the song with her, and it 
proved not to be in the house at 
all. Mr. Warleigh was for starting 
off to fetch it, which proposal was 
overruled; but then, as his disap- 
pointment seemed likely to drive 
him to something desperate, Mrs. 
Vallance told him that, if he could 
manage to come in some evening 
after mess, Amy would sing it 
to him. This was just what the 
rascal had been angling for; he 
established himself on a_ tolerably 
familiar footing, and, after this, 
generally paid his visits after dinner. 
Well, I saw that Master Boycott ad- 
mired Amy—strange if he hadn’t! 
—but I had not seen anything 
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very particular in his attentions. 
There were many girls in the town 
—girls that went more about—to 
whom he had a great deal more to 
say. I ought to have reflected, 
perhaps, that as Kate saw very few 
young men, Warleigh’s visits, how- 
ever impartial the share which he 
dispensed to her, might seem in 
her eyes to indicate a preference. 
If my own reflection did not work 
out this possibility, I was not long 
before my apprehension was quick- 
ened. I was playing a rubber at 
one of the messes one evening, and, 
during a deal, happened to catch a 
few words of the conversation of 
two youths who were smoking on a 
sofa quite near. 

“Dayvelish handsome, by Jove! 
yas. [ve been thinking how I 
could get to know’em. Dayvelish 
handsome!” 

“You're rather late in sceking 
the acquaintance, a’n't you ?” 

‘‘Watha, but its betta to know 
a—by Jove! deucedly admiwable 
queecha—late than neva, ah !” 


“You may be in time for the 


young one; but I hear that the 
mother and the elder one are both 
bespoken.” 

““Gwacious, you don’t say so! 
who are the suffewahs ?” 

‘Boy, of course, for the chestnut 
filly; and they say the widow's 
going to be Mrs. ——” 

The sentence was suddenly in- 
terrupted. I involuntarily turned 
my head towards the collocutors, 
and saw the man who had abruptly 
ended his remark looking pointedly 
at his friend while his eyebrows and 
the lighted end of his weed, which 
he had taken from his mouth when 
he spoke, were pointing towards 
me. 

“You to lead, 
partner. 

“T really beg pardon. Hearts 
again. Tl give you a trump.” I 
chuckled considerably over my share 
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sir,” said my 
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of this bit of gossip. Itis one of 
the compensations of middle age 
that one has learned to chuckle 
quietly over things that a decade 
or so ago would have set one’s choler 
boiling, or one’s heart beating. “I 
don’t care a straw for their non- 
sense,” I said to myself; “and I’m 
sure the widow doesn’t. We can 
both afford to smile at what the 
world says. If Warleigh had been 
sitting where I sit now, and heard 
those two scamps, I shouldn’t won- 
der if——” 

And then it suddeniy struck me 
that Boy Warleigh wasn’t the per- 
son to be first thought of in this 
case. Amy Vallance’s name ought 
not to be thus coupled with his 
without reason. Old bachelors— 
bachelors rather, I wasn’t so very 
old then—are not quick in seeing 
this side of a report about love and 
matrimony ; but I did see—or per- 
haps I felt, for I had a great esteem 
and affection for Amy—that possi- 
bly some wrong was being done her 
by Master Boy’s admiration. I 
didn’t, however, begin to launch 
mentally phrases of virtuous indig- 
nation at the youth, didn’t call him 
heartless, inconsiderate, selfish, con- 
ceited puppy, and so on: no, was it 
so very long since I had been apt to 
take fancies to pretty girls, and been 
not over scrupulous about indulging 
them when I got the chance? and 
then several faces, each causing my 
heart to give a great thump, passed 
before my mind’s eye, some of which 
belonged to damsels who are now 
matrons and joyful mothers of chil- 
dren, some of which moulder be- 
neath the sod, and one was lowered 
into the deep. Well, hang it, no 
matter! I only mean to say that 1 
couldn’t bear to hear Amy’s name 
bandied about in that way, was very 
much vexed, and swore that some- 
thing must be done, yet didn’t ex- 
actly, or approximately, know what 
todo. *Twasn’t my affair; and if I 
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began talking, and cautioning the 
youngsters, and so on, I should in- 
fallibly aggravate the evil which I 
desired to cure. 

Being in this perplexity, and the 
Vallances being the cause of it, I 
went to see them the next evening ; 
not in the least expecting that by 
so doing I should see my way more 
clearly, but being impelled by the 
restlessness which I felt. Was it 
my suspicion, or did they all seem 
a little restrained and subdued? 
Certainly there was an unusual 
omission of all mention of Boy 
Warleigh. It used to be Mr. War- 
leigh here and Mr. Warleigh there; 
Mr. Warleigh thinks this and Mr. 
Warleigh says that; let us ask Mr. 
Warleigh ; it’s not the sort of thing 
you ever see Mr. Warleigh do. The 
elimination of a character that had 
been so prominent on that little 
stage had a chilling‘effect; the void 
could not be filled ina moment. It 
looked very much asif Mr. Warleigh 
had lately been the subject of some 
animated discussion in that house, 


and as if his name had been dropped 


by tacit consent. It was, however, 
impossible to be effectually on guard 
against a familiar idea and form of 
speech. Kate, ere long, in answer to 
a remark of mine about a new kind 
of paper on which her last drawing 
was done, said it was the first of 
the kind which she had seen. Mr. 
Warleigh got it from a friend of his 
in the Engineers, who had sent to 
England for ii. The ice once 
broken there was then an occasional 
cautious mention of Warleigh, and 
after -a while Mrs. Vallance, when 
the girls were hunting up something 
to show me at the other end of the 
room, took an opportunity of saying 
to me, “Mr. Warleigh seems to have 
a very comfortable income ;” to which 
I replied— 

“Yes, he makes it enough. I 
never heard of his being in debt or 
in difficulty of any kind.” 
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“Which must mean,” answered 
she, ‘‘the same thing that I said. 
He does a good deal, and is quite 
able to do it, therefore he must 
have a comfortable income.” 

‘*My experience tells me,” I felt 
bound to say, “that only a very 
uncertain estimate can be formed of 
what these youngsters have, from 
the amount of lively doings in which 
they take part, especially in a gar- 
rison like this. Some of them will 
have more amusement out of a 
slender pittance than others can 
contrive on liberal means. No 
doubt Warleigh isn’t quite depend- 
ent on his profession, but I question 
whether on examination it would be 
found that his private means are 
anything to speak of. He has, pro- 
bably, just an allowance from his 
father or something of that kind.” 

In speaking this way I answered 
what I took to be her thought 
rather that her remark merely. She 
seemed to understand this, and to 
have no wish to withhold her con- 
fidence. 

‘““Of course,” said the mother, 
“as these girls see so few young 
men, and as this one, though not a 
constant visitor, has somehow be- 
come a person of some consideration 
in the house, I couldn't help seeing 
the possibility of a something—you 
know—that is sd 

‘Pardon me if I misunderstand 
you, but you allude I think to the 
chance of an attachment springing 
up among the young people!” 

“ Well, an attachment, yes; now 
from what you teli me such a thing 
would be very unfortunate.” 

“Your pardon again; has your 
anxiety been caused by anything 
that has been said, or is it the result 
of your own reflection ?” 

“Of my own reflection entirely ; 
but it is not diminished on that 
account.’ 

“Seeing the danger, you have, 
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no doubt, determined how it should 
be met.” 

“Nay,” replied the lady, “that is 
what perplexes me: were we free 
to move as we will, that is, if ex- 
pense did not require to be con- 
sidered, and I hadn’t a delicate 
child, I suppose our course would 
be to leave the Rock. We can’t 
conveniently do that.” 

‘Neither is there need of it. You 
have only to hint to Mr. Warleigh 
that it would be better under the 
circumstances that he should discon 
tinue his visits, or at any rate make 
them very rare, and the thing is 
done.” 

“Poor young man! he has done 
nothing to deserve banishment; and 
my very speaking of such a matter 
would suggest ideas that perhaps 
have never entered his head. I'll 
consider, though, whether he may 
not be kept away for the present 
without his suspecting why.” 

Very likely, I thought, that you'll 
make Boy Warleigh unconsciously 
play into your hands! The widow 
was, from some cause or other, 
possibly the 


clearly undecided: 
plan of exclusion had been discussed 
and opposed in the household; if so, 
that would account for the omission 
of Warleigh’s name from the con- 


versation when I first went in. 
“Since the mother won’t act at all, 
or may act feebly,” I said to myself 
as I walked home, “I must try 
something; and I think that what 
passed this evening has cleared my 
vision somewhat, and I can make 
out my course.” 

The next day I sent Warleigh a 
note to something the following 
effect : 

‘‘The unexpected moves in garri- 
son will sadly derange our theatrical 
and other affairs, and I think no 
time should be lost before making 
new arrangements. I shall be glad 
to talk matters over with you, and 
will be at home this evening (en- 
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gaged all day); so, if you have an 
hour to spare after dinner, perhaps 
you will look in.” 

I knew that he would like to 
secure my previous concurrence in 
the arrangements which he might 
be going to propose, and did not 
calculate wrongly on his making his 
appearance. An orderly brought a 
despatch-box and two or three big 
minute books about dinner time, 
with a note to say that Mr. War- 
leigh would be happy to wait on me 
about nine o'clock. About that 
hour he came, and he showed me 
that his plans had been so thought- 
fully and thoroughly conceived that 
our business was soon satisfactorily 
concluded. After it had been de- 
spatched my friend offered to take 
his leave, saying that he had pro- 
mised to go and cut in at whist; 
but I begged him to let the whist 
wait as I had something particular 
to say to him. When he saw that 


‘I was very anxious to speak to him 


he accepted an easy-chair, a cigar, 
and some brandy-and-water. 

“Warleigh,” said I, before we 
had been seated very long, “I have 
to tell you that I have heard 
it said publicly that you contem- 
plate matrimony: am I free to con- 
gratulate you on being an engaged 
man ?” 

“Publicly stated!” echoed Boy 
Warleigh ; ‘“‘who the devil has pre- 
sumed——?” 

“Softly, my dear fellow,” I inter- 
rupted: “the thing was said only 
in the way in which we are all 
accustomed to pass on things which 
have come to us from others—not a 
sign of the speaker originating the 
report, nor of his repeating it from 
an ill-natured motive. I heard it at 
one of the messes. I must say that 
I felt a certain satisfaction when it 
was told. But I know how unreli- 
able these garrison rumours are, so I 
thought I would just ask yourself.” 

“There is not a syllable of truth 
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in it,” answered Boy, excitedly. “TI 
only wish I knew who had set such 
a story about, and I would know 
how to deal with him.” 

“It may not be a ‘he’ at all,” I 
suggested, ‘“‘and if it be, you know 
very well that all of us are apt—a 
great deal too apt probably—to take 
especial interest in these affairs of 
the heart, and to assume as fact 
whatever may accord with our sus- 
picions or observations.” 

“T distinctly deny, Colonel, hav- 
ing done anything to excite suspic- 
ions, or to justify an inference, even, 
that the report you tell me of is 
true.” 

Now Boy Warleigh wasn’t at all 
a person to fly into a passion be- 
cause other youths had been dispos- 
ing of him in marriage. I knew 
very well that he wasn’t. I knew 
too that there must be something 
connected with this affair which 
was trying him severely, or he 
wouldn’t have shown so much tem- 
per. It is remarkable, too, that he 
never asked, ‘* Whom do they intend 
me to marry?’ That point he 
seemed to consider pretty well un- 
derstood between us. “ All right,” 
I said in answer to his last protest, 
but he didn’t appear to think that 
he had said enough. 

“T have never,” he went on, 
“paid particular attention to any 
woman in the place. To pretend 
that I have done so is to accuse me 
of having behaved in a heartless, 
dishonourable manner. I don’t de- 
serve it, and I'll not submit to it.” 
There was a good deal more in this 
strain, for I didn’t think it well to 
interrupt him. At last, when he 
had pretty well vented his indigna- 
tion, I presumed to say, 

“You appear to overlook the fact 
that the men who have talked about 
you have aceused you of nothing 
worse than intending to marry. If 
you fancy that I, since you told me 
that you have no such intention, 
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am judging you harshly, you are 
mistaken: I have no idea that you 
have been behaving unfairly in any 
way, and if you had got up a flirta- 
tion, [am not the man to reproach 
you with it. It’s only what I’ve 
done myself, I’m afraid.” 

He got quicter on this: presently 
he said, 

“ But about this infernal report ?”’ 

“Well, it’s easy to contradict it, 
and of course you will take care to 
contradict it by your conduct as 
well as your words. One sees that 
this report, however much it may 
wrong you, is far harder upon an- 
other—I’ll mention her name and 
speak plainly since you say you are 
not attached to her—it’s far harder 
on poor Miss Vallance.” 

“Who says I’m not attached to 
her?” thundered Boy Warleigh, 
bringing his fist down upon the 
table in such a manner as to make 
his glass_.take a little jump up from 
it. 

“Well I thought you said it, or 
at any rate implied it yourself, when 
you said that you did not intend 
matrimony.” 

There was no answer to this. 
Warleigh took to his cigar, which 
was nearly out, and coaxed it into a 
light, turning round in his chair and 
settling into an attitude of luxurious 
repose as if he had given himself up 
to the enjoyment of his weed and 
his thoughts, and the outside world 
might get round as it could for any- 
thing he cared. The pose was 
hardly worth all this elaboration, 
though, for in a few seconds he was 
quite restless again, and the illumin- 
ated disc of the cigar contracting. 

“Look here, Colonel,” at last he 
said quietly, “I do admire that girl. 
I've even thought about proposing 
to her. But the thing is impossible, 
by Jove! impossible. Nobody would 
be justified in bringing such a being 
as that to poverty and misery. She 
evidently is without fortune, and, as 
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for me, I have only a_ pittance, 
and no certain “prospect of being 
better off. The thing is out of the 
question.” 

“IT agree,” said I, “and I will 
furnish an argument which you 
have omitted. I think it just 
possible that, by-and-by, should a 
little active service occur, you may 
make something of a name for your- 
self. A wife and a low exchequer 
are sadly against sucha result. You 
see, as you have thought proper to 
give me some of your confidence, I 
presume to offer an opinion, which 
I hope you will not take amiss. I 
am sure it is not necessary for me 
to add that not only the gossiping 
world, but the young lady’s family, 
should now understand clearly that 
you are not a suitor in that direc- 
tion.” 


“There's some chance of the 


Company ” (Jattery was not the term 
in those days) ‘‘ going home in April : 
if not, I'll exchange ; I can’t, for 
many reasons, leave the Rock before ; 


but [ll take care; [Il be most cir- 
cumspect in my conduct.” Then, 
with a laugh, ‘“ We'll soon disap- 
point the matchmakers, ha! ha! 
Well,! good night, colonel, I'll be off 
to my rubber now. [ll send for 
the books and papers in the morn- 
ing, if you don’t mind letting ’em 
stay till then.” 

Saying this he put his things 
coolly together, threw his cloak 
over his shoulders, looked to his 
weed, and went out with his usual 
light step and easy gait, while I, 
perceiving that this interview had 
produced some tough food for my 
thoughts, began to consider how the 
deuce I should dispose of it. Not 
liking the look of it at all, I snuffed 
my candles to gain time, and then 
took up the poker to mend the fire, 
but as I stooped over the fender 
the door opened once more rather 
sharply, and. Lieutenant Warleigh 
strode in again, excited and earnest, 
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—his manner altogether changed in 
a couple of minutes. As I rose 
from my stooping position, and 
looked towards him for explana- 
tion, he came right up to me and 
stopped. 

“ Colonel,” he said, after a second’s 
pause, ‘I won’t have any conceal- 
ment with you. You have be- 
haved most kindly. You haven't 
reproached me, nor lectured me, 
nor said a harsh word; and yet I 
am not satisfied that I don’t de- 
serve something of the sort. The 
fact is, I love Amy to distraction, 
but know that it is impossible that 
I can marry her. Now you know 
my secret. The burden shall be 
nobody else’s but mine. Tl do all 
I promised ; see if I don’t.” 

And exit Mr. Warleigh discom- 
posedly, with something, apparently, 
in his throat, and leaving me twenty 
times more bothered than before. 
People are fond of saying that you 
never remember what you say or do 
when thus perplexed ; but I remem- 
ber what happened immediately 
after Warleigh rushed out of the 
room as well as if it had been but 
a minute ago. I dropped into my 
chair and said, “ Here’s a d——d 
pretty kettle of fish!” Those were 
my words, whether they befitted 
the occasion or not, and the thought 
which prompted them came out 
just after. “He's hit hard enough, 
and no mistake: pray God things 
may be better with poor Amy!” 

lt was very well saying this, you 
know, but my mind misgave me 
terribly, and refused to accept such 
comfort. What I felt to be almost 
certain was that two people were 
going to pay a cruel penalty for in- 
considerate love-making, and that 
it would be well for the poor girl if 
she had a brave heart and a strong 
constitution. This was all I could 
make of the business after lying 
awake all night. I recollect wish- 


ing intensely that I could in any 
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way alleviate Amy’s disappoint- 
_ment, and having a sort of idea that 
‘any lightening of her burden that I 
could effect might help to cancel 
another account that I knew of, a 
very old story. 

Boy Warleigh went about his 
military duty and other occupations 
just as usual after this for a few 
days. I—and probably 1 only— 
knew what a weight he was carry- 
ing about with him; but the fel- 
low never faltered ; there was noth- 
ing like boisterous spirits, and 
there was no depression. “ This, 
my boy,” thought I, “is taking 
your affliction in the most aggra- 
vated way; a little solace or diver- 
sion would be no more than you 
need. I wonder how long you can 
stand this ?” 

As to the Vallances, they, of 
course, knew nothing of Boy’s reso- 
lution, so there was no effect to ob- 
serve on any of them for the pre- 
sent. It may have been a week 


after my talk with Warleigh that 


Mrs. Vallance said one day, as if a 
thought had suddenly struck her, 
“ By the way, it seems a long while 
since we saw Mr. Warleigh; do you 
know what has become of him ?” 
I said that he was all right, in gar- 
rison, and at his usual occupations. 
Looking at the girls as I said this, 
I saw Kate glance at Amy, but 
Amy showed no consciousness, did 
not even change colour. “ The 
girl is thoroughbred,” I said to 
myself ; ‘‘she’ll make no sign: may 
her heart be as strong as her will!” 
and so that little incident passed. 
I went more frequently than before 
to visit the ladies, and I took to ac- 
companying them in their afternoon 
walks when duty did not detain 
me. 

We were all seated one warm day 


on a low wall which was a little way 


outside the barrier on the North 
Front. The widow had been 
amusing me with lively stories of 
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many people that we saw passing 
along the road for their evening ride 
or drive. I was greatly interested 
in some funny anecdote and laugh- 
ing, I remember, when on a sudden 
Kate exclaimed, “Oh! there’s Mr. 
Warleigh with that Mrs. Pember- 
ton.” Boy and Mrs. P. went by at 
a gallop, he saluting the ladies. 
There was a little flush on Amy’s 
face, and I saw her lip just tremble 
—nothing more. We resumed our 
conversation and then returned to 
the town without anything worth 
further remark. Boy had evidently 
found it necessary to dissipate a 
little, to keep down troublesome 
thoughts. 

“T saw Boy Warleigh taking a 
gallop with Mrs. P. this afternoon,” 
I remarked that evening at dinner. 

“Yes,” replied a young gentle- 
man who sat opposite ; “‘it’s devilish 
good of Boy to take pity on her in 
her destitution.” 

Not choosing to comprehend this 
allusion too readily, I said— 

““Oh, by the by, I believe those 
batteries for which the new arma- 
ment has arrived are in Captain 
Pemberton’s district: no doubt he 
has enough to do mounting guns all 
day.” 

“Well, I believe he has,” an- 
swered my unrepressed is-d-vis, 
*‘ but I don’t see how that makes any 
difference to her: her bereavement 
is that Billy Bustard is gone on 
detachment to Catalan Bay.” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“Yes, and many fellows, includ- 
ing myself I confess, believe that 
he went in for it designedly, to rest 
from his labours you know, as 
Shakespeare says, ha, ha !” 

“Does he? I don’t remember 
that passage in Shakespeare,” said 
I, not sorry to check the saucy 
youth, who didn’t dare to con- 
test the point with me or to make 
an impudent answer. What he 
said was quite true, though; Billy 
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Bustard had retired into the country, 
and Boycott Warleigh was, in gar- 
rison phrase, “on.” He couldn't of 
course place more than a fraction of 
his time at Mrs. P.’s disposal; but 
that fraction he had given up to 
her, as all of us very soon perceived. 
H[e did the fetching and carrying 
business at the house, and was con- 
tinually about with her. I don’t 
know that it was a bad idea of his. 
It turned all the gossiping into a new 
channel, and it left the young man’s 
own thoughts very little opportunity 
of distressing him. Poor Amy had 
no Mrs. Pemberton to divert her, 
and no active duty to employ her: 
the poor thing had to battle it out 
with her own heart! 

And bravely Amy waged the 
conflict. Her cheek was paler, and 
she became a little nervous and 
timid — was in fact hysterical once 
or twice on small provocation—but 
saving this, the struggle was all 
within. She may have seen some 
little ground still for hope — have 
got for herself some far-fetched 
anchor to hold on by: I don’t know. 
The affair was very pitiable, and I 
longed for the time when Warleigh 
would be free to go. Yet it seemed 
that, even after he should be gone, 
the Rock would be no place for 
Amy to remain in, and I was very 
glad to find that Mrs. Vallance was 
thinking so too. When I said to 
her that the hot season at Gibraltar 
would hardly suit the invalid, who 
ought to go away in May to return 
perhaps next autumn, the widow 
said that she had been thinking 
whether their means would allow 
them to go to Normandy or Switzer- 
land for a few months. So there 
would be a good chance of things 
coming right again if we could only 
tide over what remained of the 
winter without serious damage or 
untoward accident. 

It was not, however, ordained 
that things should run very long in 
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the grooves into which they appeared 
to have got. This little business of 
the heart was to furnish further ma- 
terial for the busy bodies; and to be 
connected with circumstances which 
for a time set the whole place by the 
ears. If I were to tell the story as 
it became known to me I should 
come to the end at once and explain 
afterwards ; but as I know all about 
it may as well narrate things in 
the order in which they occurred. 
The horse Young Trumpeter was 
believed to be a speculation in 
which three or four officers had 
joined. Nominally the animal 
was Pemberton’s; but, as_he- 
had cost a good sum of money, 
Charlie, or rather Mrs. P., had ar- 
ranged this joint proprietorship. 
Young Trumpeter was to do marvels 
at the races which were now ap- 
proaching ; all the owners were 
indulging great expectations; and 
Mrs. P. for the moment devoted her- 
self to training him. Now Charlie 
Pemberton flattered himself that he 
knew something about training, and 
had entertained an idea that he 
would have at least the chief direc- 
tion of the regimen and develop- 
ment through which the horse was 
to come to the post, the admiration 
of all beholders. But they had 
been unfortunate in their last racing 
venture, and Mrs. P. declared that 
the mischance was due entirely to 
Charlie’s old-fashioned methods. 
So when the cultivation of the 
powers of Young Trumpeter was 
commenced, she turned and re- 
belled against her husband’s direc- 
tions, which thing led to strifes and 
emulations and contrary proceedings, 
to put an end to which the lady had 
the horse sent down into the South 
—a part of the Rock outside of the 
town and towards Europa Point-— 
where Pemberton, whose duties lay 
in the North, could not well inter- 
fere with him, and where they had 
the racer dealt with according to 
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her discretion. Hf she wanted advice, 
she consulted not with Charlie but 
with the other proprietors. Charlie, 
however, though he had not energy 
enough to assert his superiority, 
knew, I suspect, a good deal more 
than any of them about training ; 
and, when his wife deposed him 
from the direction, told her they 
would make a hash of it, to which 
the lady responded that she would 
be answerable for not doing anything 
of the kind. Charlie had not the 
courage of his opinions. Well, after 
a while things seemed to be tending 
towards the hash which Charlie had 
predicted. The horse did not improve 
as he ought ; and the more pains they 
took with him the poorer appearance 
he made. Pemberton was not al- 
lowed to know of this bad begin- 
ning ; and, to conceal from him that 
anything was unsatisfactory, Mrs. 
P. was not in constant personal at- 
tendance, but received reports and 
issued instructions trough her aid- 
de-camp. It vas this severe service 
which, I suspect, wore out the 


patience of the gallant Bustard, and 
induced him to resign his distin- 


guished post. Boy Warleigh, after 
he came “on,” did not at all admire 
the look of the horse, said he might 
be more amiss than they thought, 
and that he ought to be watched— 
behaved, in fuct, very mysteriously. 
His lady employer was_ greatly 
frightened. “Boy,” said she, “you 
drive me distracted with your ex- 
clamations and dark looks; there’s 
nothing in the world the matter 
except that the system must be 
modified a little; he must and shall 
be a success, I’m determined.” And 
so things went on for a few days 
until at last Warleigh, who was a 
good deal of a vet. and saw the pa- 
tient every day, thought he must 
make his apprehension known to 
his principal. Charlie and others 
were in the drawing-room, so he 
hadn’t opportunity of saying much ; 
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he, however, drew Mrs. P. aside and 
told her he was afraid there was 
something the matter with Young 
Trumpeter’s heart, at which she 
started and turned pale. Charlie 
saw her confusion and was. rather 
exercised by it. There had been a 
good deal of this whispering and 
telegraphing lately, and it was quite 
a new fashion; hitherto Mrs. P.’s 
proceedings had been very open 
and frank, whatever else might be 
said about them. Perhaps his suspi- 
cion was not altogether unreason- 
able. Whether called for or not, it 
existed, and it was not allayed by a 
little incident which occurred just 
before the dressing bugle sounded. 
Looking through the window, he 
caught sight of his servant leaving 
the house; and he called to the man 
asking whether he had remembered 
that he was going to dine at the 
mess of one of the regiments, and 
whether he had put out his uniform, 
to which the man replied— 

“I was getting the dress ready, 
sir, when the mistress desired me to 
take this note to Liftenant War- 
le‘'gh’s quarters immediately. Il 
be back in two or three minutes.” 

Pemberton dressed himself in a 
very perturbed! state of mind; he 
began to think that something ter- 
rible was hanging over him, and that 
perhaps it might have been better 
if he had never been born. He 
went off, however, to his mess en- 
gagement, and after he had had a 
glass or two of wine, found that his 
mind was a good deal lightened. 
At the end of the table where he sat 
they talked of scarcely anything but 
the races. Opinions were hazarded, 
bets were laid: Charlie’s heart 
warmed to the coming sport: he 
was getting quite serene. But 
doesn’t it sometimes happen that all 
the world seems to be in a conspiracy 
to bring about an event which, if 
any one of the agents had failed to 
do as he did, could never haye re- 
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sulted? I have many times in my 
life observed how divers people 
have independently and _ uncon- 
sciously, yet as it were with curious 
accuracy, worked together for some 
particular end; and there was this 
day a decidedly formidable array 
against Charlie Pemberton’s pegce 
of mind. For, soon after cloth 
was drawn, and when a was 
putting aside his care, and Tincying 
that he would have a rubber by-and- 
by, and make a jolly evening of it, 
it entered into the heart} of an offi- 
cial at the Convent to send him a 
note, altering in some sort a duty 
arrangement which stood for next 
day. He uttered an exclamation 
of annoyance as he read it, for it 
affected Warleigh as well as himself, 
and would require to be looked to 
at once. He made up his mind 
that his promised pleasant evening 
should not be spoiled; but that on 
rising from table he would just go 
and see Warleigh, and, after settling 
matters with him, return to the 
anteroom for cards. Accordingly, 
about the time when he calculated 
that Warleigh would be leaving 
mess, he went to that officer's quar- 
ters, where he found Boy’s servant 
M‘Evoy putting the apartment in 
order for his master, who was com- 
ing in to do a “ grate writing.” He 
had not dined at mess, but was 
away elsewhere. ‘ Will I light the 
candles, your honour?” demanded 
gunner M‘Eyoy; and as it was of 
no use seeking Warleigh at mess, 
and as he was expected in his own 
room, Charlie desired that the latter 
should be illuminated. He desired 
it in an unlucky moment, for, as 
soon as the lights began to burn, 
poor Charlie saw lying open on the 
table a billet in his wife’s hand- 
writing,—unmistakably his wife's. 
All his miseries came rushing back ; 
he did not pause to think, but 
caught up the unlucky document, 
and read to the following effect. 
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“Dear Boy,—Nonsense about 
heart. I don’t believe in it, or 
won’t believe in it. When I-am 
able to judge for myself I shall 
know how far you are to be de- 
pended on. Be very careful, and 
above all things don’t let a breath 
of the matter get near Charlie. He 
will know all soon enough, if it 
must come out. He dines at some 
mess to-night, and I shall be down 
in the south. You will meet me 
if you are at the barrier soon after 
seven. If we are to be ruined we 
are, but I hope this will pass over 
and nobody be wiser. C. P.” 


Charlie read this document over 
only once. He did not attempt to 
analyse it, or to see in it any mean- 
ing except what was prompted by 
his previous suspicions. Crushing 
up the mischievous paper in his 
hand he rushed away homewards, 
found his wife absent, and went 
to his bedroom in terrible agony. 
Everything had at last proved to 
be as bad as it could be. The poor 
fellow returned to the opinion that 
it had been better for him had he 
never been born; then he thought 
that the next best thing to not 
having come into the world was 
to get speedily out of it. Such 
thoughts, unhappily, had entered 
his head before to-day, but he 
had never felt his misery so in- 
supportable as now. There was no 
escape but through the gates of 
death. 

Our usual judgment of suicides is, 
I think, harsh. We accuse them of 
want of religious faith, or of want 
of courage to face the turns of for- 
tune, as if they had calmly balanced 
the losses of life and death, and, 
finding the account in favour of the 
latter, quietly adopted it. We take 
no note of the agony which has 
shut out all prospects save of blank 
despair; the sense of present misery 
which has taken ‘away all power_of 
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judging or reflecting, even all power 
of choosing; the horror which can 
regard death as the sole remedy, 
and a welcome relief. The moral 
suffering which can overcome the 
natural love of life must be fearful. 
Say that Pemberton wanted sense, 
or courage, or strength of mind, or 
anything else, ought that to deprive 
him of our pity? Only so much 
the worse for him, I say! 

Charlie went again into his own 
room, seated himself at a writing- 
table, and traced some lines upon a 
paper which he afterwards tore up. 
The fragments of it were found 
strewed on the blotting-book. Then 
he went to a cupboard, took out a 
phial labelled Laudanum— Poison, 
and proceeded to pour the contents 
into a wineglass of water. This he 
took again into his bedroom, and 
placed it, with the note which he 
had found, on a chair by the bed- 
side, then he stretched himself up- 
on the bed, and, as he did so, he 
heard his wife’s step upon the stair. 
She had no idea that he was af 
home, and came in to take off her 
outdoor dress. As she entered, 
Charlie called to her ‘Look here; 
I have read this, and know every- 
thing; and now look here,” and he 
lifted the glass to his lips and 
swallowed the whole of the contents, 
afterwards throwing back his head 
upon the pillow. 

Mrs. Pemberton soon understood 
what had occurred. Shocked as 
as she was at first, she was not one to 
lose her head and waste time in 
emotional infirmity or extravagance. 
She summoned a servant to remain 
with her husband, and then herself 
set off to get assistance. 

Warleigh had got home, put him- 
self into dressing gown and slippers, 
and settled himself to work away 
at some committee business. He 
had had no dinner, but intended 
to refresh before he went to bed, 
wishing to get his writing done first, 
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and so he was in his quarters when 
somebody, coming along the veran- 
dah, tapped briskly at the glass. 
The door, I presume, was not easily 
distinguishable in the darkness, but 
the light coming through the win- 
dow-blind attracted the disturber, 

**You had better be off, I can 
tell ygu,” called out Boy Warleigh. 
“Tmt going to stand any noise 
here.” ; 

The rattling was _ redoubled, 
while a voice shrieked ‘‘ Boy, Boy.” 

“Go to the devil,” shouted Boy; 

but the person outside, having felt 
the sash to be loose while tapping 
at it, began to raise it from the out- 
side. Warleigh picked up one of 
his boots which lay near him, and 
swore an oath of mickle might that 
he would send it at the head of his 
unwelcome visitor if the said head 
were not withdrawn on the instant, 
and the window closed. 
“Good God! Boy, come and 
speak to me,” said a voice which he 
at length recognised. “Charlie 
has poisoned himself.” 

After the first exclamations of 
surprise, and after finding that he 
had heard. aright, Warleigh bade 
the lady go below and summon 
M‘Evoy, and desire him to get to- 
gether one or two other servants, 
and said he would join her as soon 
as he had his boots: and jacket on. 
She did as he directed, and, when 
he descended, he found his own 
and two other servants, whom 
he despatched in three different 
directions to beat up doctors and 
bring them to Pemberton’s house. 
“Now, Ill go myself for Saltz” 
(their own surgeon), ‘‘and, if pos- 
sible, take him back with us.” 

Saltz was in bed, but soon 
aroused and informed of the case; 
and in a very short time after 
Charlie’s rash act, Warleigh, with 
the doctor and lady, had reached 
the house: Saltz had brought with 
him such instruments as he thought 
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might be required. Directly he 
saw the patient he thought the case 
not desperate, and was proceeding 
to remove the poison, when another 
doctor, summoned by one of the 
servants, came in, and after him 
another, and another. Besides the 
doctors, there were half -a- dozen 
officers who had come to ascertain 
what had happened. All this as- 
semblage mustered in Mrs, Pember- 
ton’s bedroom where poor Charlie 
was lying. The officers were whis- 
pering in knots, examining the 
phial, and trying to guess how much 
landanum had been _ swallowed; 
asking whether anybody could ex- 
plain the cause’of his acting so ; and 
recalling sayings and doings of his 
which, by the light of this last ec- 
centricity, seemed to indicate loss of 
mental equilibrium. Mrs. P., al- 


though she certainly was much sub- 
dued, found herself able to make 
it generally known that Charlie had 
found a note and taken some absurd 
fancy into his head about her and 
Boy Warleigh. 


After this, she 
called one of the doctors—a rather 
rough, outspoken fellow— up to the 
window where she stood, and asked 
him whether the case was really 
serious ; to which he replied, “ Very 
serious indeed.” 

“What is likely to be the end of 
it?” she continued. 

“Convulsions and death.” 

Hereupon she uttered a low cry, 
threw herself upon a chair, buried 
her face in her hands, and com- 
menced rocking herself to and fro 
in terrible grief. She did not change 
this position while the doctors re- 
mained in the room except once, 
when she rose for a moment, her 
eyes streaming with tears, and, 
going up to Warleigh, said, ‘‘ Boy, 
did you tell them to give Trumpet- 
er the drench?” After receiving 
a satisfactory answer to this inquiry, 
she resumed the attitude which I 
have described. 
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Having done what they could to 
get the laudanum away from Pem- 
berton, the doctors remained some 
little while in consultation. In the 
mean time everything was being 
prepared for a sensational account 
of the whole occurrence through the 
men’s rooms in the morning. Gun- 
ners M‘Evoy, Braithwaite, and 
Moffat, the servants who had found 
the doctors, walked back to bar- 
racks discussing the case. They 
rather inclined to the opinion that 
Charlie had been poisoned by his 
wife; and while they were at the 
house, Pemberton’s own groom gave 
them a few facts and fictions in 
support of this idea. 

“The Jezebel!” said Moffat— 
“no to give the puir man time to 
ask the Lord’s mercy before he was 
ca’d !” 

“Tf he’d been of the thrue reli- 
gion,” answered M‘Evoy, “the 
priest ’ud have helped him there.” 

“The priest couldn’t say his 
prayers for him,” Braithwaite ob- 
jected. 

“Could he not, though ?” replied 
M‘Evoy; “sure he’d have made 
his sowl complate, and put a wafer 
on his tongue, and sint him away 
with joy unspakable.” 

“Proabably to wauk in toarments,” 
added Moffat, with a groan. 

Thus did the three decide on the 
Captain’s death, and determine the 
cause of it. 

About the time when this dis- 
cussion was terminated by arrival 
at the barrack gate, the doctors, 
who had been attentively observing 
the patient, and who saw but too 
plainly that the influence of the 
laudanum had not been removed, 
decided that he must be kept in 
motion, as the only chance of avert- 
ing the coma which they too surely 
saw overcoming him. Soldiers were 
sent for to move him about, but, 
until they should arrive, two officers, 
lifting up Charlie, who seemed to 
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have no more volition than a log, 
got their arms under his, and dragged 
him, rolling and staggering, out of 
the house. He stumbled along the 
streets to the barrack-yard, and 
there commenced a regular beat to 
and fro, two orderlies having come 
to relieve the officers. Saltz watched 
the proceedings, administering from 
time to time such antidotes as he 
thought necessary, but insisting 
that the stupefied man should not 
be allowed a moment’s rest. Mrs. 
Pemberton also came down to the 
barracks, and several officers with 
her. As the hours of the night 
rolled on, Charlie showed that he 
had still some life in him, although 
his power of motion was exceed- 
ingly feeble. When the day broke, 
the sight presented itself of the 
patient, still very helpless, sup- 
ported across the parade by two 
stout gunners, while his wife, look- 
ing very anxious, followed close 
behind. As she had, from habit, 


picked up a riding-whip when she 


came out, and as she still bore it, 
the appearance was very much as 
if she were driving on her recusant 
husband. 

We know that the ancient Athe- 
nians spent their time in nothing 
else but to tell or to hear some new 
thing. People in Gibraltar have 
plenty besides news to occupy 
them ; but still, when a bit of news 
does get about, I think they enjoy 
it with quite an Athenian relish. 
How it flies! and what strength it 
acquires in going! I was awaked 
in the morning by my servant, who 
immediately informed me that Cap- 
tain Pemberton, R.A., was dead, 
and that Mrs. P. and Boy Warleigh 
were in custody for murdering him. 
I knew the Rock too well to take 
this for simple truth; yet I feared 
that something disagreeable was the 
matter, and dressed myself hastily 
with the intention of finding out 
the real facts; but just as I was 
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about to sally‘forth, a bag full of 
letters was brought in. An Eng. 
lish mail had arrived, and here was 
any quantity of communications, 
official and private. So I sat down 
to learn at least the heads of intel- 
ligence, and found in a letter from 
my sister, answers to the questions 
which I had put regarding the 
widow Vallance’s very straitened 
means. ‘ Youmust not,” she wrote, 
‘take all she says on this head 
au pied de la lettre; her husband's 
death, of course, reduced their 
means considerably, but there is 
not at all, that lack which her anx- 
iety would indicate. The idea that 
they are paupers has taken posses- 
sion of her, and is a sort of mania. 
I know well what I am saying, for 
my husband is an executor of Ber- 
tie Vallance’s will. The girls are 
tolerably well provided for ;”—and 
on. Regarded in connection with 
the local news of the morning, it 
seemed like the mocking of a 
fiend. What did it matter now 
what their means or their pros- 
pects might be? A few weeks ago 
this knowledge might, possibly have 
enabled me to avert a great calam- 
ity. It seemed to have waited un- 
til it was just too late. 

I soon heard, when I went 
abroad, that Charlie Pemberton 
was not dead, and that the doctors 
had some slight hope of his getting 
over the shock which his constitu- 
tion had received. I understood, 
too, that Charlie had made an 
attempt on his own life, but could 
not learn anything to be relied on 
about his provocation. Anyhow, 
Boy Warleigh was_ scandalously 
implicated in the affair, and there 
was an end of any hope that he or 
the Vallances might have formed 
about all coming right. It was a 
plaguy business altogether. 

As I sat in my office about noon, 
a note was handed to me. It was 
from the widow, written in evident 
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haste and perturbation, and saying 
she would be very glad if I could 
go and see her—the sooner the bet- 
ter. So, of course, I went to her as 
soon us I could. Great was the 
affiction in which I found her. 
The news of the murder, circum- 
stantially detailed, had been taken 
to the house by the milkman or 
some such functionary, and duly 
repeated by the servants. Web- 
ster, the maid, carried it round to 
all the ladies, and unfortunately to 
the young ladies first, so that the 
mother had not the opportunity of 
warding off the blow. Amy, after 
an attempt at stoicism, had quite 
broken down, was alarmingly ill and 
hardly sensible. Since the first 
report, different versions had been 
circulated. Could I tell her what 
really had happened ? 

Well, I could tell her that the 
story of Boy and Mrs. P. having 
designed Ci:arlie’s death was utterly 
untrue: yet that his poisoning him- 
self was nevertheless due to some 
conduct of theirs which, to judge 
by its effects, must be bad enough. 
The quick-witted widow, however, 
brightened a littl. soon after I told 
her this, and said— 

“Doesn’t he take queer fancies 
about her into his head ?” 

““He does,” I replied; “but I 
can’t imagine a man carrying things 
to this length on mere fancy.” 

“We all know,” she replied, 
“about one who, though not easily 
jealous, was, being wrought, per- 
plexed in the extreme. I don’t be- 
lieve that any one had the wicked- 
ness to work upon Captain Pem- 
berton, but think it very likely 
that he may have deluded him- 
self, as I have before heard of his 
doing.” 

“Impossible,” I said; “but Ill 
go and find out exactly what the 
grievance was, and return with the 
further information.” 

And I walked out and found 
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another staff-officer, of whom I in- 
quired whether there was yet any 
credible account of the cause of, 
Pemberton’s act. 

‘“‘ Well, for my part,” he said, “T 
think the whole thing has been a 
mistake arising out of that extra- 
ordinary woman’s ways; but you 
will hear the story better from her- 
self than from me. She’s holding a 
levee down there, and giving a full 
account to all comers. You had 
better go down if you care about 
particulars.” 

I did go down, inquired for Cap- 
tain Pemberton, and was told he 
was still very ill. Then, on in- 
quiry, for Mrs. Pemberton, the ser- 
vant said I might walk up, which I 
did. Mrs. P. had half-a-dozen offi- 
cers in the room, with whom she 
was conversing very earnestly. She 
told me that Charlie was out of im- 
mediate danger; that he had taken 
some nourishment, and that the 
doctors thought he might possibly 
get over the shock in a little time. 

‘“Poor Charlie,” continued she, 
“he’s decidedly weak in the head. 
I should say it’s a monomania that 
he’s got. He found this note, I 
suppose, on Warleigh’s table” (offer- 
ing me the crumpled document to 
peruse), “and fancied it meant some- 
thing wrong. Did you ever hear 
anything so absurd? Boy thought 
Trumpeter’s heart affected, and 
frightened me dreadfully. I was 
afraid to say anything to Charlie, 
because he foretold that we should 
mismanage the training; and so I 
thought [ would go quietly down. 
with Boy while Charlie was at 
mess, and look at the horse. ’Tisn’t 
heart, I’m sure; and Trumpeter 
will win yet. Then, you see, if 
Charlie doesn’t get better, we may 
have to go home, or something of 
that sort, before the races come off. 
Before, in one of his freaks, he said 
he would shoot himself or some- 
thing, but I never believed he 
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would really do anything so ri- 
diculous.” 

I could not complain of want of 
information such as Mrs. Pemberton 
could give, and I hastened back to 
tell what I had learned to the widow, 
and to assure her that I saw the 
strongest ground for hoping that, 
after all, there was nothing very 
wrong. And that comfort, I knew, 
she would convey to Amy without 
loss of time. But it was not until 
evening that I became thoroughly 
reassured about this matter. Then 
Warleigh came to see me, as I 
rather expected he would, and fully 
corroborated all that Mrs. P. had 
said about the horse and the note. 

‘““['m sure you didn’t misjudge 
me,” said Boy, ‘‘ before this unlucky 
scandal came up. You understood 
why I struck up an intimacy with 
Mrs. P., and pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in the training. I may put 


myself right with you, but I fear 
that others will never acquit me.” 

“ Others,” I replied, “is a com- 
prehensive term, and includes hun- 


dreds for whose opinion you do not, 
I fancy, care a straw. Some others 
I think I can answer for as already 
excusing you. Mrs. Vallance, for 
instance, guessed at the truth of 
this matter before I could fathom 
it.” 

“ Really ?” said Boy, brightening 
up. ‘Do they think it possible 
that I may be exculpated ?” 

“IT can say nothing about any 
besides the widow. Warleigh, 
Miss Vallance is, I regret to say, 
seriously ill; and her sister I have 
not seen since this rash act of Pem- 
berton’s.” 

“T feared it! I feared it!’ cried 
Warleigh, burying his face in his 
hands. ‘‘God help me! what shall 
I do? This trial, this miserable 
scandal, has only convinced me how 
unalterably I am attached to her. 
Upon my honour, Colonel, my whole 
anxiety in the matter has arisen 
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from the thought of what she would 
think of me—that she would believe 
me unworthy of her regard.” 

“Let me ask you, Warleigh,” [ 
said,—*“‘ I have a motive for asking, 
which may concern you very closely, 
—-does nothing but the prospect of 
poverty prevent you from asking 
Amy Vallance’s hand ?” 

‘““Nothing, upon my soul! Nei- 
ther shall that prevent me longer: 
I will try my luck, by heavens! and 
if she accept me, be happier than I 
ever-was in my life.” 

“This is your abiding sentiment ? 
You are not speaking hastily under 
the influence of recent excitement ?” 

‘*T am not—I mean every word of 
what I say.” 

The fellow was thoroughly honest, 
and wild to be off and tell his story 
at once, which course I thought 
most unadvisable under the circum- 
stances. Amy, I knew, was too ill 
to see him, and the whole house so 
upset, that his appearance there 
unheralded was by no means desir- 
able. I offered, however, to pre- 
pare the way for him ; and, after 
making a long fight to indulge his 
impatience, he accepted my services. 
The widow, as you have seen, was 
quite prepared to receive evidence 
in extenuation of his conduct and 
she did not conceal her delight 
when I showed her that not only 
were Charlie! Pemberton’s recent 
suspicions unfounded, but that ad- 
miration of Mrs. P. had nothing 
whatever to do with Warleigh’s 
behaviour. Then I went on to ex- 
plain how Boy’s affections had pre- 
viously been fixed elsewhere, and 
how, impressed by a sense of his 
unworthiness, he had, when he found 
where his heart was leading him, 
withdrawn from the temptation and 
endeavoured to distract his mind ; 
how the attempt to subdue his feel- 
ings had been all in vain, and how 
I believed he was dying to come and 
tell his story himself. 
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Mrs. Vallance replied like a pru- 
dent matron. Such a thing could 
not be thought of at the present 
moment ; Amy was in such a condi- 
tion that it could not even be men- 
tioned to her; it would be time 
enough when she should get stronger 
to hear Mr. Warleigh’s exculpation. 
But I suggested that at the least, as 
she had heard the scandalous reports, 
she should be told of their untruth ; 
and the widow promised that this 
should be done as early as possible. 
I had no doubt that it would be 
done quickly, and was sanguine as 
to the good result of the communi- 
cation. In the mean time, Boy War- 
leigh had to season his impatience 
as best he might. But, whether it 
was the doctor’s skill, or the healing 
effect of time, or the unexpected 
news which her mother had to 
communicate, something exercised 
a salutary effect on the young lady. 
The bulletins very soon began to be 
favourable ; Amy was reported to be 
sitting up, then to be dressed; at 
length, in three or four days, I saw 


her in the boudoir looking pale and 
wasted, but remarkably fair and 
lovely; and two days after that I 
was permitted to say to Boy that 
the great anxiety of the house hav- 
ing passed away, there remained no 
reason for sending friends away from 


the door. Upon this he and I 
waited on Mrs. Vallance together— 
for Boy thought that this first visit 
would be less awkward if I were 
present. We tided over the first 
meeting without any stiffness, and 
then Warleigh, insinuating in the 
broadest manner the hopes which 
were buoying him up, was very par- 
ticular in his inquiries as to when 
he might have the happiness of 
seeing Amy himself. 

“From what you have said,” an- 
swered Mrs. Vallance, “it is desira- 
ble, I think, that you should see her 
as soon as possible. I will go and 
ascertain when she will receive you.” 
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And _ soon returning, she ‘an- 
nounced that Amy was in the 
boudoir, and, provided that the in- 
terview were short, she thought Mr. 
Warleigh might be admitted at 
once. Whereupon Boy sprang to 
his feet, and the widow going with 
him to the door of the room, just 
introduced him without entering 
herself. While I was saying some- 
thing to her about indifferent mat- 
ters, and waiching the pleased 
expression of her face, Kate came 
in from the boudoir laughing con- 
sciously, and so amused that she 
would not come up to speak to me, 
but ran into the window and hid 
herself behind the curtain, laughing 
still. Then I laughed, and the 
widow laughed, each, I presume, 
knowing pretty well what the other 
was laughing about ; but we went on 
talking about flowers and new books, 
and I know not what besides. After 
no very long interval Mr. Warleigh 
re-entered, his radiant face telling 
his story; and I, to put an end to 
the further veiling of a subject 
which was occupying everybody’s 
mind, spoke out :— 

“Why, Warleigh, such a look as 
that can be worn by none but an 
accepted lover; tell us at once that 
you are one.” 

“Oh, my dear Colonel, yes—that 
is, of course I believe—but really, 
upon my word, I can’t say posi- 
tively that there has been any dis- 
tinct proposal or acceptance.” 

A suppressed laugh from behind 
the window-curtain succeeded this 
little speech, and the noise didn’t 
seem to compose Boy Warleigh, 
who went on stammering ard look- 
ing embarrassed, and who at length 
said he had better return into the 
boudoir and obtain a distinct 

But hereupon Kate came running 
up to him, saying, “‘Oh, no, no— 
you mustn't go back to Amy just 
now. I daresay mamma can act 
for her in what seems to be a mat- 
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ter of form.” And Kate laughed 
again, and turned away her head. 
This put an end to all embarrass- 
ment. Warleigh told out his tale, 
and, as you may have expected, did 
not get a very chilling answer. 
Later in the day I told Warleigh 
why I had pressed him so as to any 
other hindrance except the want 
of money having induced him to 
smother his affection. It turned 
out on settling Bertie Vallance’s 
affairs (which it had taken a long 
while to do) that he had died in 
much better circumstances than was 
at first understood. The girls had 
each a little fortune of her own, 
and after their mother’s death they 
would be rather well off; so things 
looked bright again in every way. 
Amy and Kate were seen on horse- 
back, and Warleigh rode with 
them; and the gossips talked now, 
and nobody interfered with their 
communications. 

Boy did get his leave in April, 
as he had said he would; but he 
turned it to a very different account 
to what he had at first intended. 
He went home; and Mrs. Vallance 
and family went home a week or 
two later. 

The Pembertons, when Captain 
P. got better, went home too; for 
they found, after the éclat of 
Charlie’s suicidal attempt, that it 
was impossible to remain on the 
Rock, and absolutely necessary to 
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change to another station. They 
went on much in the old style 
until the Crimean war, when Mrs, 
P. accompanied ber husband to 
the camp. There, one day, poor 
Charlie's body, mangled by a shell, 
was brought in to her; and this 
sad event terminated her military 
career. A baronet who met her in 
her widowhood thought her the 
most spirited woman he had ever 
known, and that she had no non- 
sense about her. In that opinion 
he married her ; but soon after their 
union he took to drinking and to 
beating his wife,“who, up to the 
last advices that I‘ heard of her, was 
leading a most miserable life with 
him. 

The Vallance family did not re- 
turn to the Rock. After Warleigh’s 
marriage he continued to be quite 
as popular in the service as he had 
been before: and when the wars 
came he distinguished himself as 
I always expected that he would. 
He holds a high command now. 
His wife still lives, and is still 
handsome. Their daughter is the 
Miss Warleigh whose marriage to 
an Indian official of rank was lately 
announce, She is my god-daughter, 
too, I big to say. Kate Vallance 
married, like her sister, into the 
service; and finally the widow ob- 
tained avery good husband, but I 
am not the fortunate man. 
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The Conservative Party and National Education. 


THE CONSERVATIVE, PARTY AND NATIONAL’ EDUCATION. 


We have already drawn atten- 
tion to the attitude assumed by 
large portions of the Liberal party 
towards the question of national 
education. It is produced by ex- 
treme animosity towards the volun- 
tary schools and the religious sects 
which have mainly established and 
supported them. Defeated in the 
wish so often expressed to super- 
sede the whole system which has 
been in operation for more than 
the space of an entire generation, 
that party nevertheless succeeded 
in introducing several provisions 
into the Act of 1870 hostile to the 
voluntary schools, and intended to 
increase the powers and activity 
of School Boards. And since the 
passing of that Act, notwithstand- 
ing that the successful working of 
it required harmonious co-operation 
between the two rival systems or 
sets of schools, the efforts of that 
party, composed of advanced the- 
orists, and led by the gentlemen 
who write elaborate articles in the 
‘Fortnightly’ and make sensation- 
al speeches at Birmingham, but 
who are not otherwise distinguished 
for educational zeal, have been di- 
rected to infuse into the action of 
School Boards as much _ hostility 
to the existing schools as can con- 
veniently be practised within the 
limits of law, strained as much 
as possible in their favour. And 
in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciples and policy of the Act, they 
have not ceased to agitate for the 
virtual destruction of the voluntary 
system, and the establishment of 
an entirely new system, involving 
Board superintendence as opposed 
to denominational management, 
and giving effect to instruction 
which shall be entirely secular, gra- 
tuitous, and compulsory. 
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Within the limits of this Act 
the course of conduct open to the 
men who enthusiastically cherish 
these views is, first, to gain a ma- 
jority on each School Board in 
favour of strictly secular educa- 
tion; second, to induce the Boards 
to multiply new schools and to 
obtain transfers of old ones, and 
in that way, by providing excessive 
accommodation in schools under 
their control, to withdraw children 
who are already being taught under 
the voluntary system. Without 
the limits of the Act they have 
always before them a course of 
agitation, in which the grievances 
of religious inequality, clerical con- 
trol of the national schools, and 
State promotion of sectarian in- 
fluence—the well-worn and familiar 
topics, of which we are all heartily 
tired—are elaborately expanded and 
painfully reiterated. The 25th 
clause of the Act has been selected 
by the not very experienced or 
distinguished politicians who lead 
this discontented party, as the battle- 
field on which to wage their inter- 
ested and ignoble strife. The clause 
is essential to the working of the 
compulsory system in presence of 
rival schools from which the parent 
has the right of selection; but it 
led to the Boards subsidising de- 
nominational schools by the pay- 
ment of destitute children’s pence. 
The agitation upon the subject has 
been enormous, for the principles 
involved in it were important 
to theorists, and furnished a 
“platform.” It appears, how- 
ever, that in the first year of the 
working of that compulsion, which 
it was intended to facilitate, the 
united School Boards of Eng- 
land have disbursed the _ insig- 
nificant amount of £5200 under the 
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clause; of which sum Manchester 
and Salford have disbursed £3000, 
and the London School Board not 
more than £70 or £80. Though 
the importance of the clause as a 
means of facilitating compulsion re- 
mains (whether the relief authorised 
is dispensed by the School Board or 
the poor law guardians being matter 
of indifference), the paltry nature of 
the disbursements made undoubt- 
edly weakens the “platform” to a 
serious extent; and throws great 
doubts upon the sincerity and bona 
Jides of the demand which has been 
so loudly made for its repeal. 

Again, there are signs that the 
ambition of the somewhat theoreti- 
cal gentlemen who have placed them- 
selves at the head of this educational 
movement (or retreat, as it should 
rather be called), has somewhat mis- 
calculated the future. The sensa- 
tional articles to which we have 
referred were doubtless intended to 
precede and introduce a dangerous 
agitation which it was threatened 
should occupy the recess, and 


point out to the Cabinet the path 


which it must tread. But the at- 
tack fell, as far as we can judge, as 
harmlessly as Sir Charles Dilke’s 
raid on the Monarchy, Mr. Bright’s 
repeated assaults upon the Church, or 
the late Mr. Mill’s projected confis- 
cation of “ the unearned increment.” 
Something, however, is traceable in 
ail political movements, and espe- 
cially in the dramatic scenes in which 
they sometimes culminate, to per- 
sonal ambition; and we may fairly 
assume that the leaders of the Bir- 
mingham League have not lost sight 
of their own political importance 
and future aggrandisement in the 
part which they have played. And 
in the same spirit we may conclude 
that one advantage of Mr. Bright's 
imposing return to public life is, that 
it enabled the ambitious gre a 
of a daring and impracticable policy 
to retreat with éclat, and to cover 
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wounded personal susceptibilities 
with the sensational episode of a 
reconstructed Ministry. 

The return of Mr. Bright to pub- 
lic life in a speech which exhibited 
all his old oratorical power, is 
welcomed alike by friends and foes. 
We are not so rich in Parliamentary 
orators and leaders, that we can 
view with indifference the reappear- 
ance of one of our foremost men 
upon a scene which he has long 
adorned by vigorous eloquence and 
manly independence. The fire and 
passion which he throws into pub- 
lic life have been uniformly directed 
by conscious rectitude of purpose, 
and expressed with a simple and 
rugged grandeur which no English 
statesman has ever surpassed. Age 
and suffering, however, have not 
dulled the intolerant one-sidedness 
to which he owes both his strength 
and his weakness; nor were they 
likely to induce that patient inves- 
tigation of details, from which in 
the fulness of his strength and 
vigour he uniformly recoiled. We 
must make allowance for a statesman 
speaking to followers long accus- 
tomed to bend in almost absolute 
submission to his voice, but trained 
at last to question his authority 
and distrust his leadership. More- 
over, the occasion upon which he 
spoke was one intended to provide 
for the retreat of an influential but 
unsuccessful faction from an unten- 
able position; the pomp and cir- 
cumstance were necessary to dignify 
the entanglement which was to be 
unravelled, and to soothe the self- 
complacency of some baffled and 
disappointed members of the League. 
The declaration of Mr. Bright, that 
the Education Act was “the worst 

eat Liberal measure passed since 
1832,” had failed to satisfy them, 
so long as anything was to be 
hoped from rousing the public. 
When the arts of organised agita- 
tion had failed, it was at least a 
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mitigation in the lot of those who 
had hoped to precipitate a political 
crisis to hear Mr. Bright, in return 
for his re-election, express, as mem- 
ber for Birmingham, but (as he 
distinctly pointed out) not as a 
Cabinet Minister, a general sympa- 
thy (subsequently explained away) 
with their views. He drew that 
distinction boldly as regarded the 
future ; he endeavoured, with some 
failure of magnanimity towards his 
recovered colleagues, to do the same 
in regard to the past. But his first 
assertion, that the measure was 
passed after he had ceased to be 
responsible, was met by the inexor- 
able logic of dates; and his second 
assertion, that his approval was con- 
fined to the original measure, and 
did not extend to the concessions 
which followed its introduction to 
Parliament, was unhappily met by 
showing that all the concessions of 
which he complained were made, 
not against, but in favour of, the 
malcontents whom he was address- 
ing. We do not think that much 


political significance is to be attri- 
buted to Mr. Bright's speech or atti- 


tude in this matter. He denounced, 
as might have been expected, edu- 
cation through the sects. England, 
however, has hitherto been content 
to educate entirely through the sects ; 
the nation is resolved to continue, 
as far as possible, to do so ; and the 
Act of 1870 and Mr. Forster’s de- 
clarations are entirely opposed to 
any opposite policy. Even Mr. 
Bright admits that “ the great ques- 
tion whether we are on the right 
tack for a general sound public 
education for our children must be 
left for further proof; for I admit 
that multitudes differ from me and 
you.” 

The dangers to the work of edu- 
cation from the Secularists and such 
of the Nonconformists as have 
thrown in their lot with them, are 
not very formidable. Their atti- 
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tude, as a portion of politics, and 
as throwing light upon the present 
position of parties, is no doubt inte- 
resting ; and thousands of Liberals 
who do not sympathise with them 
are bound to consider how long 
they will continue to lend counte- 
nance and support to this active and 
aspiring minority. But if unsec- 
tarian intolerance is for the present 
angry but helpless, it is at least 
important that Conservatives and 
other friends of the denomina- 
tional system, while striving to 
uphold Scriptural instruction in the 
Board schools, and to maintain 
their own schools inviolate, should 
at least avoid in the working of 
this Act any appearance of sectarian 
bitterness, or of unnecessary or un- 
due hostility to the action of the 
Boards. 

The principle involved in the 
State grants in aid of voluntary 
schools, the amounts of which have 
been annually increased, without pro- 
test or objection by either political 
party, is, that whether the State 
ought to teach religion or not, it 
cannot do so by itself; but that it 
both can and ought to do so through 
the sects. Both the leaders of 1839 
—Lord Melbourne, the then Prime 
Minister, and Sir Robert Peel, the 
then leader of Opposition—frankly 
and in terms adopted that principle; 
and Parliament has unhesitatingly 
applied it till the annual grants 
in pursuance of it have reached a 
million sterling. It is too late 
now to challenge that system, and 
to say that it shall be swept 
away in favour of a new and 
untried scheme. But in 1870 
it appeared to Parliament that there 
was a residuum of children, whether 
large or small was not known, which 
the voluntary system did not reach. 
Side by side, therefore, with the ex- 
isting system, which had done its 
work well and nobly, Parliament 
determined to establish another 
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system of schools, ruled by Boards, 
which, by aid of State machinery 
provided for the purpose, might carry 
primary education to all children in 
the country, including the lowest 
stratum of society. The friends, 
therefore, of denominational instruc- 
tion have, under the working of 
that policy, scope for acting in 
two directions upon this residuum 
which they were formerly unable to 
reach. First, they can exert them- 
selves to be represented on the 
Boards, and thereby to insist on the 
full amount of religious instruction 
allowed by the ~ Cowper-Temple 
clause ; and second, whether repre- 
sented or not on the Board, to guard 
against excessive accommodation 
being provided in the new schools, 
so as to establish a system of under- 
bidding and thereby emptying their 
own. In other words, their policy 


is to prescribe economy to the Boards, 
a course which will insure them the 
sympathy of the ratepayers; and 
further, to promote harmonious co- 
operation between themselves and 


the Boards, and to appeal to both 
ratepayers and the Central Depart- 
anent against any unwarrantable en- 
croachments. 

Viewing the question in this light, 
sand believing that this Act of 1870 
is capable of being worked in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and is, in fact, as 
‘Conservative a measure as, under the 
circumstances which existed when 
it was passed, we could reasonably 
-have hoped for, we are disposed to 
.censure some of the proceedings of 
the more intolerant friends of de- 
nominationalism, Canon Gregory, 
for instance, has recently pursued a 
course which is not marked either 
by wisdom or moderation. His is 
a typical case, both of the dangers 
to be averted, and of the errors to 
be avoided, by the supporters of the 
-voluntary system. He undoubtedly 
.endured at the hands of the London 
: School Board a serious grievance. 
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Having struggled for years to pro- 
mote the work of education in his 
parish at Lambeth, he had succeeded 
in erecting sufficient schools, which 
were of undoubted efficiency. His 
relations to the London School 
Board may have been complicated 
by the circumstance that one of the 
elected representatives of the Lam- 
beth division was a sturdy Nonconfor- 
mist, of a local experience equal to 
his own,towards whom he had possi- 
bly not cultivated the most amicable 
feelings. However that may be, and 
under what guidance does not appear, 
when the Board mapped out the 
divisions of the metropolis, they 
drew a line through his parish, 
leaving the chief portion of the in- 
habitants on one side of it, and 
his principal school which supplied 
their educational wants on the other. 
They then debited the educational 
demands of his parish to one di- 
vision, and credited to the other 
division, which included a populous 
district, the supply afforded by this 
principal school. In this way both 
divisions were brought in as excep- 
tionally destitute. The wrath of 
the reverend Canon was loud and 
furious. But instead of properly 
representing his grievance to the 
Board, which, trusting probably to 
local guidance, bad been led into 
inadvertent error, he entirely laid 
aside the duty of harmonious co- 
operation, which it is the real inter- 
est of denominationalists to adopt 
if they hope to prevent aggression 
by uniform and systematic effort. 
He denounced the Board as a set 
of ignorant theorists, refused to 
“* dance attendance” on them, or 
even state his objections to them, 
saying that he considered it as a 
waste of time to deal with such an 
impracticable body. And a short 
time ago, ina vigorous and declama- 
tory speech at St. James’s Hall, he 
marshalled a quantity of statistics 
to prove, so far as they proved any- 
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thing, that the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act was a huge mistake; that 
the London Board was unnecessary ; 
that three years ago there was no 
educational destitution in London ; 
that the voluntary schools were 
capable of meeting every demand; 
and that the only way in which 
Board schools could be filled was 
by emptying the existing voluntary 
schools. It will be impossible to 
induce sensible people to accept 
that view. No one in the House 
of Commons ever suggested it when 
the Act was passed; on the con- 
trary, Parliament drew a distinction 
between London and the rest of the 
country. While in all other locali- 
ties School Boards are not establish- 
ed unless the Central Department is 
satisfied of the necessity for them, 
or the localities themselves admit 
it; in London that educational des- 
titution was treated as too noto- 
rious and widespread to admit of 
doubt, and consequently a Board 
was established by the Act without 
further investigation. Moreover, the 
Board proceeded upon no theories 
in ascertaining the number of 
children unprovided for. On the 
contrary, they went from house to 
house and counted them, and found 
250,000 children educationally des- 
titute. From these, making large 
deductions, they decided that with 
their compulsory powers’ they 
might force into schools when 
built 100,600 children. The Cen- 
tral Department has sanctioned this 
estimate. After hearing all that 
Canon Gregory had to say to the 
contrary, a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords sanctioned it. 
And it seems to us that, even if 
the Board should hereafter prove 
to have been too sanguine of the 
result of their compulsory powers, 
any slight excess in accommodation 
will be annually reduced by the 
annual increase in the number of 


children. London increases every 
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year at the rate of 60,000 people, 
1-6th of whom according to some 
theories, and 1-8th according to 
others, will be children of the age 


to require school accommodation. 


The important point to be at- 
tended to in judging of the action 
of School Boards, is to ascertain 
whether they are providing excessive 
accommodation in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the voluntary schools, and 
with a view to underbid and 
ruin them in the interests of pure- 
ly secular education. Whatever 
may be the case with several School 
Boards throughout the country, and 
notably those at Nottingham, Key- 
worth, and Salford, there is no 
reasonable ground for imputing 
that policy to the London Board. 
They have decided to impart the 
utmost religious instruction allowed 
by the Act; and in spite of some 
occasional errors of judgment, 
which, in a work of such magni- 
tude, were inevitable, they have 
shown a sincere desire to interfere 
as little as possible with existing 
schools, and to co-operate with their 
managers in promoting education, 
instead of engaging in a civil war 
against them. 

The friends of denominational 
instruction should appeal from oc- 
casional errors, inseparable from a 
large area of departmental and 
executive work, and perhaps occa- 
sioned by the eccentricities of 
individual members, specially in- 
terested in particular localities, to 
the better*judgment of the collec- 
tive Board. They should not be 
too eager to declare war against the 
Boards without a sufficient casus 
belli. They have everything to gain 
by insisting upon harmonious co- 
operation. They have everything to 
lose by provoking a spirit of hostile 
rivalry and opposition on the part 
of a body who can draw from the 
public purse, and are armed with 
the power of State machinery. 
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This leads us to review the posi- 
tion of School Boards throughout 
the country, and point out the aiti- 
tude which ought to be adopted 
towards them if they are not to 
be driven to form alliances with 
the Secularist and Nonconformist 
bodies. Three years have passed 
away since the election of the first 
School Boards, and their successors 
are now at the outset of their 
career. It will be useful to offer 
some observations upon the char- 
acter, efficiency, and power of these 
institutions, and to estimate the 
real position which they occupy in 
reference to the work of education 
generally, and what is the course 
of conduct which, under the Act and 
the conditions which surround them, 
they are called upon to pursue. 

The first thing to observe is, that 
since the elections of 1870 two 
changes have come over the sur- 
face of the political mind in refer- 
ence to this subject. First, the air 
is now full of controversy in refer- 
ence to the principles upon which 
the Act is framed, far more so than 
it was at the date of the measure; 
and, secondly, a very different esti- 
mate has been formed of the actual 
powers and influence of the Boards. 
Apparently the members of the 
League, and those who, for different 
reasons, uphold unsectarian educa- 
tion, had hoped to mould the work- 
ing of this enactment to suit their 
particular views, and trusted to local 
elections to modify its somewhat 
conservative policy. Such hopes, 
however, have been frustrated ; and 
accordingly, while those who have 
the real interests of education at 
heart, and whose minds are free 
from sectarian or party passion, 
have been labouring in the dull 
and mechanical details of mere 
departmental work, others have 
revelled in the exciting topics of 
free schools, religious equality, 
and unsectarian management; and 
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have sought to dazzle the public 
with their wonderful manipulation 
of those burning questions. The 
second point is to ascertain how it 
is that this new and aspiring politi- 
cal party, which is known as the 
Birmingham League, and is led 
by Mr. Dixon, has been so cruelly 
at fault in its prognostications, 
and is condemned to the mortifica- 
tion of seeing a policy which they 
have loudly condemned gradually 
rooted in the country, and win- 
ning everywhere an _ approval 
which shows that, in spite of all 
counter-influences, the heart of the 
nation is still sound in reference to 
this momentous subject. The wildest 
doctrines have been put forward in 
reference to the secular instruction 
of children, the rights of parents to 
have them taught at the expense of 
the ratepayers, and the grievances of 
impartially aiding religious deno- 
minations to confer a religious train- 
ing. Common-sense and practical ex- 
perience have come to the rescue; and 
in all probability this long-neglected 
work will be allowed to proceed in 
spite of the worst efforts of its most 
uncompromising opponents. 

The part which the Boards 
play in this great national drama, 
and their actual relation to the 
subject, ought by this time to be 
most accurately understood, especi- 
ally as they have everywhere been 
brought into contact with intoler- 
ance of a very strong order, both 
sectarian and unsectarian. Three 
years ago the notion seemed to pre- 
vail that these institutions would 
be, as it were, local parliaments ; and 
the London Board in particular was 
especially pointed out as likely to 
attract distinguished men, and to 
offer an arena for the display of 
public virtues and talents second 
only to that of the House of Com. 
mons itself. Fortunately men of 
considerable eminence were returned, 
and their presence, support, and 
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personal influence have no doubt 
materially contributed to the success- 
ful progress of the work, and to 
interest and guide the public mind 
with regard to it. A retired Viceroy 
was induced to find a constituency, 
and to exchange the imperial cares 
of ruling two hundred millions of 
human beings in India for the 
routine occupation of preparing the 
means of driving into school one 
hundred thousand of the neglected 
children of London. The name and 
character of Lord Lawrence gave 
weight and dignity to the London 
Board; and while they stimulated 
the interest of the public, they also 
served to keep in the background 
the real character and position of 
the Boards. 

For, notwithstanding all that is 
said about these institutions, their 
powers of taxing, their authority to 
introduce measures of compulsion, 
and the responsibility of their mem- 
bers to their free and independent 
constituents, a little attention to the 
terms of the Act will suffice to show 
that in reality Lord Lawrence was 
in strict subordination to Mr. Fcrster ; 
and that, so far from a member of 
those institutions having any real 
power of advancing any particular 
views on the strength of which he 
may have been returned, his discre- 
tion is only allowed to range within 
the narrowest possible limits. Upon 
every single topic of interest the 
lines of conduct are firmly mapped 
out by the Act; and in almost all the 
points where an executive discretion 
has to be exercised, apart from the 
mechanical administration of de- 
tails, the sanction of the Educational 
Department is necessary before any- 
thing can be done. Take, for in- 
stance, the three questions of free, 
secular, and compulsory education. 
A member of advanced views upon 
the first of these subjects would 
find that, after he had secured a 
majority of the Board in his favour, 
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the utmost they could do would b> 
to apply to the Department for leave 
to carry out those views, provided 
they could point out special circum. 
stances in the locality which ren- 
dered it an exception to the genera! 
character of the country, and there 
fore a special object for a relaxation 
of the rule against free educatioa 
which has been laid down by th> 
Act. Or they can remit a few pence? 
under the 17th section where the 
parents are too poor to pay them; 
in other words, they are not obliged 
to turn the children out of the 
schools if the fees are utterly unpro- 
curable. Or they can pay a few 
pence to a voluntary school in re- 
spect of children sent there ; a trans- 
action which, if carried on to any 
appreciable extent, they would 
shrink from as an unworthy means 
of aggrandising some denomination- 
al sect. These two transactions 
of remitting and paying fees, and 
of contributing money to the in- 
dustrial schools, are the only acts 
which the Boards can do, outside 
the ordinary routine of managing 
and controlling the schools, with- 
out first obtaining the sanction of 
the Educational Department. There 
is no other thing involving any 
question of policy or principle, or 
being other than the ordinary busi- 
ness details of choosing sites, build- 
ing schools, appointing and con- 
trolling managers, which they have . 
power to do, from one end of the 
Act to the other, contrary to the 
wish of the Central Department, 
or without its express sanction. 
They can only pay or remit a few 
pence under circumstances which 
are so carefully defined as not to 
admit the exercise of any discre- 
tion. 

Then, as to the second of the sub- 
jects, secular education,—suppose 
an ardent denominationalist is re- 
turned, he will find that the Board 
is only free to teach religion pro- 
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vided that it does not inculcate the 
tenets of any one single theological 
sect known to Christendom. The 
choice of religion, if taught at all, 
lies between the Bible with note 
and comment, and the Bible with- 
out. There is evidently a strong 
feeling against secular education, 
pure and simple ; and it is not to be 
supposed that successive Boards 
will be allowed to ring the changes 
between these two alternatives. The 
discretion of the existing Boards 
will therefore be somewhat limited, 
since we may fairly assume that in 
all cases where a decision has been 
come to, it will be maintained, and 
a uniform course observed. 

And with regard to the third 
topic of compulsory education, the 
Board cannot take a single step, or 
frame a single by-law, or alter one 
which it finds in existence, without 
the consent of the Department; and 
has, in reality, no discretion whatever 
until the subject has, after due 
sanction of the by-laws has been 
obtained, reached the stage of the 
mechanical execution of details. 

And apart from these three topics 
of paramount interest, there is no 
one subject upon which the Boards 
have in law and in fact an unfettered 
tight of action. Some question was 
made not long ago, whether the 
London Board was right in provid- 
ing accommodation for 100,600 chil- 
dren, so as to bring up the number 
of children provided for to a total 
of 450,000. It was argued that this 
total was fexcessive. It was ob- 
viously an important question ; for, 
so far as the accommodation pro- 
vided exceeds the demand, or the 
requirements of the children, not 
merely is the ratepayers’ money 
unnecessarily spent, but, inasmuch 
as the London Board schools are 
nearly all of them within a quarter 
of a mile of a voluntary school, the 
latter is subjected to an unneces- 
sary competition; and we have the 
spectacle of two schools of different 
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character both supported more or 
less by the public purse bidding 
against one another for possession of 
the children. An excessive supply 
of Board schools—that is, a supply 
over and above what is required for 
the resident children—is beyond the 
powers conferred by the Act, and 
would destroy the harmony which 
ought to exist, and which it is the 
policy of the Act to preserve, be- 
tween the two rival sets of schools,— 
viz., Board schools and voluntary 
schools. But when we turn to the 
Act to see what is the responsibility 
of the London Board in the matter, 
we find that under its provisions, 
if the Department had estimated 
80,000 children, instead of 100,600, 
to require accommodation, its in- 
direct authority easily enabled it 
to cut down_ the Board’s estimate 
to that figure. On the other hand, 
if its estimate had been that 120,000 
children required accommodation, 
it could have served a requisition 
upon the Board to supply it, and 
on refusal could have declared the 
Board in default, and thereupon 
have removed all its members from 
office. When the numbers requir- 
ing accommodation are settled (and 
it is absurd to say that the power of 
settling this and the final responsi- 
bility for so doing do not rest with 
the Central Department instead of 
the Board), the Board is intrusted 
with the power of choosing sites 
whereon to erect the schools, and of 
purchasing them by contract, though 
not in exercise of compulsory 
powers until the sanction of the 
Department has been previously 
obtained. 

And after the schools are erected, 
the Board has power to control and 
manage them, and appoint the 
necessary Officials for that purpose. 
If it contravenes the regulations 
laid down for that purpose, by itself, 
by any of its members or ser- 
vants, it may be declared in default, 
and dismissed from office. It has 
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the power to spend money ; but it is 
under the obligation to raise it from 
the ratepayers, who are left in. that 
respect to enforce responsibility 
without the interference of the 
Department. It cannot borrow 
without sanction, and therefore its 
spending powers are limited to the 
amount allowed by the Act, and 
likely to be approved by the constit- 
uencies. Now it must be perfectly 
obvious that, with these functions 
and duties to discharge, the opinion 
of members of School Boards, and 
their particular views on the ques- 
tion of education, are not of first- 
rate national or even local im- 
portance. If the most implacable 
enemies of the Act obtained a 
majority at any local Board, their 
powers of mischief would be ex- 
tremely limited. The policy to be 
pursued is strictly laid down in the 
Act; nearly all questions which may 
arise involving any principle must 
be settled on the responsibility of 
the department; and the Boards 
are useful so far as they bring 
competent knowledge, sound judg- 
ment, and attentive discharge of their 
duties, to aid the work which the 
country has undertaken, 

Under these circumstances it is 
obvious that the central authority is 
by no means given up. On the 
contrary, it is the duty of the De- 
partment to institute searching 
inquiries into the condition of every 
locality, to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of deciding as to the 
amount of educational destitution, 
to form School Boards where they 
are necessary or desired, and to 
insist upon that destitution being 
removed. The Central Office parts 
with, in the first instance, the func- 
tions of organising and executing 
the work which it is its business to 
see carried into effect ; but it reserves 
the power of compelling that work 
to be done. The funds must be 
supplied by local agencies up to a 
certain amount, and will be supple- 
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mented by the taxes if necessary. 
And the important part is, that the 
control and management of those 
schools when established are under 
local and individual administration. 
Those who in their different locali- 
ties come forward to bear their 
share in the work—which must 
generally be of a dull, dry, and 
laborious character, lightened, no 
doubt, by a good deal of human 
interest and sympathies—are doing 
far more in the cause of national 
education than those who content 
themselves with writing a series of 
elaborate papers covering their au- 
thors with distinction, but impeding 
practical work by unsectarian intol- 
erance. ‘The real position of the 
Boards, therefore, so far from their 
being local parliaments, is that they 
are subordinate executive agencies 
grafted upon the Educational Depart- 
ment. Their deliberative power, 
whether great or small, cannot be 
employed for the purpose of set- 
tling any main question of policy or 
principle; it is useful so far as it 
throws light upon details, and 
guides and informs the Education 
Department. The members re- 
semble ordinary departmental offi- 
cials in the nature of their work, 
and in the degree of their respon- 
sibility to their official superior ; 
they differ from them in so far 
as responsibility to the ratepayers 
alone in matters of expenditure 
renders them independent in that 
respect of all other control. They 
are appointed by the ratepayers, 
though they may be dismissed by 
the Department ; and further, they 
are unremunerated, except in respect 
of the esteem and _ consideration 
which the public generally pay to 
those who give it independent and 
disinterested services. 

The position of the Boards relative 
to the whole subject of education 
ought to be accurately estimated 
by the country before arriving at 
conclusions in reference to any fu- 
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ture amendments or alterations of 
the Act of 1870. We repeat that 
their actual power to settle the prin- 
ciples upon which education should 
proceed is very insignificant, Parlia- 
ment having fully prescribed them, 
and confided to the Education 
Department the responsibility of 
settling all questions of any general 
importance which may arise in their 
application. The influence of the 
London School Board in settling 
these questions has been consider- 
able; but in the future their area is 
extremely small. The public ad- 
vantage arising from the institution 
of School Boards is, that they bring 
without expense persons armed with 
official authority, but in intimate 
connection with the ratepayers, and 
without bureaucratic sympathies, 
to the very doors of the parents 
whose children are to be taught, 
and .within the very walls of the 
schools in which the teaching is 
done. So far as members of the 


School Boards work instead of talk, 
and really influence and supervise 


the proceedings of their subordinate 
officials, they serve to divest the 
action of the State in this difficult 
and laborious undertaking of its 
hard, inexorable, and mechanical 
character, and infuse somewhat of 
personal influence and sympathy 
into the work. As regards the 
work of compulsion, for instance, 
the efficacy of the Boards, their 
members, and the members of their 
local divisional committees, is far 
superior to anything which a mere 
department of State could possibly 
possess for the purpose of rendering 
the work practicable, and divesting 
it by means of conciliatory personal 
influence of its apparent harshness, 
and commending it, by helping to 
remove practical difficulties and im- 
pediments, to the willing acqui- 
escence of the people. The course 
which the London School Board 
has taken upon this subject is one 
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which shows the advantage of the 
institution, and ought to outweigh 
in the opinion of the public any 
shortcomings or misdoings which 
may be laid to its charge. Having 
covered London with divisional 
committees, whose members give 
gratuitous services and warm per- 
sonal interest to the work, it is 
enabled, under their superintend- 
ence, and by means of its numerous 
officials, to sweep children into the 
schools in this mode: First, a per- 
sonal search is made in the houses 
by visitors appointed for that pur- 
pose, and the expedients of advice 
and persuasion are resorted to. 
These are often successful, more 
particularly as the moral influence 
of a by-law enacting compulsory 
education soon permeates the class 
for whose benefit it is intended. If 
persuasion fails, a notice is served 
upon the defaulting parent, requir- 
ing him to attend the divisional 
committee to explain the reasons 
for his non-compliance with the 
requirements of the by-law, and the 
impediments in the way of doing so. 
That is a second: step of a process 
intended to substitute conciliation 
and persuasion for the unbending 
operation of legal compulsion. The 
third step is to summon the parent 
to explain for the second time any 
reasons there may exist why he 
should not be summoned before a 
magistrate, in order to the issuing 
of legal process. And in the last 
place, as a check upon any resort to 
legal process which can possibly be 
avoided, no summons can be ap- 
plied for without the consent of the 
member for the division in which 
the parent resides. Under this 
system 50,000 children have al- 
ready, in London, with but little 
difficulty, been swept into the schools 
—which is a fair result to show, con- 
sidering that the by-laws upon the 
subject have not yet been in exist- 
ence for two years, and after their 
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promulgation, machinery had to be 
organised for carrying them into 
effect ; and considering, also, that the 
total number of children to whom 
the Act can be made to apply is 
about 450,000, of whom 330,000 
had already been provided for by 
the voluntary schools before the Act 
came into operation. Then another 
advantage of these Boards is the 
publicity which attends their doings. 
They let daylight into the transac- 
tion of their business. This, to- 
gether with the system of popular 
representation, serves to arouse and 
sustain a far greater degree of pub- 
lic interest and sympathy than the 
subject has ever before excited. 
And if the importance of attending 
to this long-neglected work is duly 
estimated, the advantages of a 
system which brings the public 
mind to bear upon it, and to take 
an engrossing interest in its details, 
must not be depreciated. Periodical 
elections every three years, with the 
habits of watchfulness on the one 
side, and the sense of responsibility 
on the other, which they insure, 
are a powerful stimulus to this 
work, and are congenial to the 
national tastes and habits. 

The true point in the working 
of the present educational system 
which the friends of religious in- 
struction should keep in mind, and 
by which they should test the con- 
duct of the Boards, is fortunately 
one on which they will have with 
them the sympathies of all the rate- 
payers,—viz., economy. Not that 
efficiency should be sacrificed ia 
any way ; but the supply of excessive 
accommodation—that is, for a greater 
number of children than can be rea- 
sonably expected to require it—really 
involves indirectly the whole ques- 
tion at issue between the Secularists 
and the Denominationalists. There 
can be no doubt that the former 
hoped to work this Act for the 
furtherance of their views; and the 
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way in which they expected to do 
so was by encouraging the transfer 
of voluntary schools to the Boards 
under the clauses in that behalf. 
There are two ways in which this 
scheme, which at present has been 
a failure, can be fulfilled: first, by 
the public in presence of these 
rate-supported schools diminishing 
their subscriptions and support to 
the voluntary schools ; and secondly, 
by the Boards facilitating the with- 
drawal of children from them by 
supplying them with accommoda- 
tion elsewhere. If there were any 
serious danger of the voluntary 
schools being undermined in this 
way, the triumph of the Secularists 
would be assured. But there is 
against it, first, a strong and general 
feeling on the part of the public in 
support of religious education ; se- 
condly, a class-feeling on the part 
of the children and their parents ; 
thirdly, the natural instinct of the 
ratepayers in favour of economy, 
and against an excessive and undue 
supply of accommodation. These 
are the three currents which work 
in favour of preserving religious edu- 
cation and the voluntary schools. 
They cannot be too sedulously 
watched and cultivated. They will 
run their course more efficiently if 
they run smoothly; and harmoni- 
ous co-operation should be enforced 
alike on the managers of both sets of 
institutions on which the Education 
Act relies for carrying its policy into 
effect. 

The best mode in which this is 
to be done is by bringing the ut- 
most of voluntary effort which the 
Act permits to the work of the 
Board schools. So far as such 
voluntary effort renders the same 
service to the Board schools which 
the efforts of ministers of religion, 
their wives and families, render to 
the voluntary schools, not merely is 
a link established between them, 
but the Board schools are to a certain 
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extent assimilated to their rivals in 
point of associations, personal influ- 
ence, and efficient superintendence. 
Such voluntary efforts are being 
made in numerous instances, and 
cannot be too strongly encouraged. 

It is impossible to overrate them 
if they serve to bring this measure 
to the homes of the poor with the 
voice of persuasion and kindly 
interest, instead of a spirit of rigo- 
rously enforcing a reluctant or me- 
chanical obedience to the require- 
ments of an Act of Parliament. 
The kindly personal administration 
of this Act; its application by those 
interested in its working and in those 
to whom it applies; the close super- 
vision of its details and manage- 
ment; sympathy in endeavouring to 
remove the impediments in its way, 
by those who are conversant with 
the conditions of family life, and 
the wants and weaknesses of very 
young children; and the greater 
esprit infused among visitors and 
teachers, and other official agents, 


by the influence of near personal 
control, instead of remote official 
subordination, —are all important 
conditions for the success of this 


measure. So far as they are 
given, the Board schools may rival 
the voluntary schools in those 
adjuncts of personal interest and 
sympathy, which go so far to recom- 
‘mend education to the parents and 
children. So far as they are with- 
held, the Board schools run the risk 
of falling to the level of a routine 
and mechanical discharge of mere 
officialism. The interest which has 
been aroused in this subject is the 
most hopeful augury for the future ; 
and if it can be encouraged to pro- 
ceed without let or hindrance from 
either sectarian or unsectarian in- 
tolerance, this work of national 
education will, in the course of a 
single generation, make a stride in 
advance which no future mismanage- 
ment will be able to retrace. 
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We have drawn attention, in this 
and a preceding article, at this 
length to the subject of education, 
in the belief that it is by far the 
most important of all the ques- 
tions which at the present moment 
engage public attention. This mea- 
sure was carried with the concur- 
rence and support of the Conser- 
vative party, and if it is to pros- 
per and be maintained, its work- 
ing must receive watchful attention 
from the same quarter. Recollect- 
ing that the main principle upon 
which it is founded—namely, the 
preservation of the voluntary sys- 
tem, and consequent retention of 
religious instruction —is regarded 
with vehement hostility by the 
most active and influential politi- 
cians of the Liberal party, and 
is a vital portion of Conservative 
policy, it is to the keeping of the 
latter that the success of this mea- 
sure is necessarily confided. Re- 
collecting, also, that the Liberal 
party is divided upon the questions 
of secular and free education in the 
Board schools, and that the issue of 
their interesting disputes invariably 
baffles speculation, there is still fur- 
ther need of the watchful support 
of the Conservative party. 

The? question, moreover, is cer- 
tainly not without its party interest 
and significance. The two great 
historic parties in the State have 
several times exchanged their prin- 
ciples. Lord Stanhope, in his His- 
tory of England, compares the state 
of parties in 1713 and 1836, and 
shows that certain principles of 
foreign policy, of liberal toleration 
to Roman Catholics, of triennial 
Parliaments, of free trade, and even 
the expedient of an overwhelming 
creation of Peers to serve a tempor- 
ary purpose, were at the former date 
the inheritance of Tories, and at the 
latter date as distinctly belonged to 
the Whigs. So also in the days of 
Lord Shelborne and Mr. Pitt, which 
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preceded the French Revolution, 
the Tory party were the champions 
of free trade and Parliamentary re- 
form, while Mr. Fox and the Liber- 
als were rtsolutely opposed to them. 
Again the position has changed. 
The constituencies which the Tory 
party has called into existence have 
forced upon the Government a great 
measure of national education. The 
principle which one party brings 
to the solution of all difficulties 
connected with it, is that of univer- 
sal toleration of all religious sects 
and opinions, and of limiting the pa- 
rental duty of the State by the cor- 
relative duty of the father. The 
Liberals are drifting by an inevitable 
destiny to a policy of secular intol- 
erance, totally inconsistent with 
their former dogma of religious li- 
berty, and of swamping all personal 
independence and self-government 
in the full tide of paternal govern- 
ment. Upon this subject of na- 
tional education, and the principles 
upon which it should proceed, we 
have directly to deal with the unborn 
millions of the future. No subject 
can test more thoroughly the first 
principles of party organisation, life, 
and action. Year by year there are 
added to the populations of these 
islands between three and four 
hundred thousand human _ beings. 
Last century it took 100 years to 
double the population of the United 
Kingdom. This century that feat 
is being accomplished in less than 
50 years. History never tires of re- 
calling the incursions of the nomad 
hordes of the East upon the civilisa- 
tion of the West. The Goths, the 
Visigoths, the Lombards, and the 
Huns, were not more terrible invad- 
ers of the Roman Empire than our 
own swarming numbers may become 
to English civilisation and English 
prosperity, if we deal with them 
ignorantly—if, instead of passing 
them beneath the yoke of our civili- 


sation and religion, we watch their 
growing numbers in helpless in- 
difference. A badly administered 
Poor-law stimulates pauper popula- 
tion, and resembles the system un- 
der which, in the last days of an effete 
empire, barbarian invasions were 
practically encouraged by the tri- 
bute paid to prevent them. Schools 
and education which are entirely 
free are a part of the same disas- 
trous system of licentious relief. 
But it is through the schoolmaster 
that a civilised community achieves 
its conquests over the invaders of 
the present day, and therefore the 
State contributes the larger portion 
of the expense. 

And with regard to secular edu- 
cation of the masses, we can only 
compare it to a panic-stricken over- 
throw of the country’s altars at the 
approach of the hungry thousands, 
whose numbers we have stimulated, 
and whose ignorance we have caused. 
The security against such base sur- 
render can never be found in a 
party whose principles and passions 
find expression in the free thinking 
of advanced philosophers, and the 
widespread and spreading infidelity 
disclosed and commended in the 
Autobiography of Mr. Mill. 

Fortunately this subject of Na- 
tional Education is, for the present 
at least, out of the region of politi- 
cal: and theological disputants, and 
has become one of practical work. 
The success of the measure has been 
due to Conservative support, and 
we trust that the same influence 
will be able to protect its working. 
In all probability the subject will 
yet form the battle-field of many 
party contests. But the work of 
education can go on independently 
of that; for the issues which are 
raised have nothing to do with the 
interests of children, and are not 
likely to be decided for many years 
to come. 
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A coop many earnest Frenchmen 
were convinced, a month ago, that 
the Comte de Chambord would be 
their king within ten days. Many 
more were surer still that he would 
never be their king at all. Both 
sides agreed on one point—both 
were certain that the question would 
be decided solely by a vote of the 
Versailles Chamber : neither of them 
gave a thought to another issue ; nei- 
ther of them suspected any other mode 
of settlement. They forgot, in their 
hot emotion, that France is the pe- 
culiar Jand of bewildering surprises ; 
the country where impossibilities 
come to pass, where certainties are 
never realised. France, though, did 
not forget its habits; faithful to its 
old fondness for astonishments, it 
astonished everybody again: the 
decision which was unanimously 
expected was not pronounced at all ; 
a solution which nobody had fore- 
seen dropped suddenly from the 
skies. It is true that a few enthu- 
siastic people had gone on protest- 
ing that the Comte de Chambord 
neither could, nor should, nor would 
consent to the slightest modification 
of the programmes which he had 
published to the world during the 
last eighteen months ; and that, con- 
sequently, he was bound, even at 
the risk of upsetting everything, to 
repudiate with scorn ‘the half-libe- 
ral concessions which had been in- 
dicated in his name. But, at the 
same time, these ardent Royalists 
considered—though the second view 
was somewhat in contradiction with 
the first—that this repudiation was 
so self-evident a necessity that it 
would upset nothing, and that there- 
fore it was scarcely worth while to 
make it. The Prince had said so 
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often that he would not yield, that, 
in their eyes, it was doing him a 
grievous wrong to imagine that he 
had admitted even the possibility 
of yielding; why then subject him 
to the indignity of once more re- 
peating what had been already so 
many times declared? People of the 
opposite way of thinking arrived at 
the same result by other arguments. 
To them it seemed contrary to all 
reason to suppose that the question 
of principle remained undecided. 
They were unable to admit, in the 
face of the conciliatory messages 
brought back from Salzburg by M. 
Chesnelong, that no arrangement had 
been effected as to the basis of the 
coming Constitution; they were 
prepared for difficulties of interpre- 
tation, but they were convinced 
that the Comte de Chambord had 
accepted modern liberties as the 
main condition of his return. For 
these two widely different reasons, 
it was admitted everywhere that dis- 
cussions about rights would not come 
on until the restored monarch and 
his Parliament got face to face, and 
began to talk out the precise mean- 
ing which each of them attributed 
to M. Chesnelong’s words; mean- 
while, the doubt seemed to lie in 
the vote alone. The nation, as a 
whole, was certainly not favourable 
to the project ; but the people could 
take no part in the decision: it 
rested solely with the Deputies ; the 
whole interest of the solution was 
concentrated at Versailles. No one 
could pretend to say which way 
the Assembly would lean at last; 
but that the Comte de Chambord 
should settle the question for himself, 
that he should refuse the crown 
before it was distinctly offered to 
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him, was so utterly beyond all the 
apparent possibilities of the position, 
that nobody gave a thought to such 
an outside chance. So, when this 
very chance came off—when, in con- 
sequence of his own act, the Prince 
was scratched before the race—people 
stood still, and gazed, and wondered 
who was deceived and who deceiv- 
ing—the Prince, his party, or them- 
selves. 

The French of our generation have 
a disposition to explain by treachery 
every disappointment which they 
experience. This tendency is not 
only singularly unhealthy ; it is also 
difficult to comprehend, for it indi- 
cates a strange insufficiency of moral 
courage and resource in what is, in- 
contestably, a brave and elastic race ; 
it implies a flight of the population 
from the task of estimating its own 
responsibilities and its own defects. 
We saw it persistently at work 
three years ago, throughout a war 
which disgraced the character of 
Frenchmen far more than it shamed 
their arms: we see one of its direct 
effects in the melancholy exposure 
which is now going on day by day 
at Trianon. The scream which arose 
on the 31st October was another of 
its results; for, when the letter from 
the Prince was published, the first 
cry was, ‘‘ Who is the traitor now ?” 
How is a nation to rise from trial 
while it preserves the habit of 
wreaking its failures on a victim, 
and while it apparently thinks it 
natural that traitors should grow up 
amidst it so as to be ready when 
they are wanted ? 

In the case before us the need of 
the usual victim passed off with un- 
accustomed quickness, partly because 
the public had the difficulty of a 
choice, and could not, at first, decide 
between the Comte de Chambord 
and M. Chesnelong; partly because, 
under pressure from other sources, 
the nature of the emotion changed 
its form. The difficulties of the new 


position which had suddenly sprung 
up absorbed all thoughts ; there was 
no room left for retrospective per- 
sonal discussion; France had to 
turn her eyes to other needs. The 
urgency of immediate combat pre- 
vented either side from giving to 
this strange story the particular 
class of attention that it most de- 
served ; and, moreover, with the 
actual objects and composition of 
French parties, it is not likely that 
it would have been looked at, either 
by Monarchists or Republicans, 
from the side where its gravest 
teaching lies. There are other 
points involved in it besides the 
facts of Salzburg. It reopens, ina 
hitherto unknown shape, the ques- 
tion of the attributes and the obli- 
gations of modern kings ; it forces 
us to judge, not only whether the 
subject has told the truth, but 
whether the sovereign has done his 
duty. It is because it presents it- 
self under conditions such as these 
that the case takes a place of its own 
in modern history — that it consti- 
tutes a precedent of which no pre- 
vious example has existed—that it 
merits the examination of foreign 
lookers-on. And as our instinctive 
loyalty to the throne, our attachment 
to certain principles which we be- 
lieve to be as essential to the strength 
and honesty of nations as to the 
maintenance of dynasties, incline us 
English to expect that princes will 
not shrink from the duties which 
are imposed upon them by their 
position, and that they will not 
claim rights without simultaneously 
accepting responsibilities, it may be 
that we are more fit than the French 
themselves to examine the conduct 
of the Comte de Chambord in this 
special light. In addition to that 
consideration, the interest of the 
cause we serve, of Conservatism in 
the new character which events are 
leading it to assume, of the self-de- 
fence which we too shall soon have 
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to organise against democracy, en- 
courage and entitle us to discuss 
this break-down of royalty, and to 
seek out its consequences. 

It is unnecessary to allude here 
to the circumstances which led the 
Right of the French Chamber to 
attempt a Legitimist restoration; 
they are known to everybody ; and 
furthermore, the interest of the sub- 
ject does not lie in its origin, but in 
its end. No one cares now to know 
why the Comte de Chambord was 
talked of as a future king; but we 
are all interested in determining 
whether he had a right to refuse 
the offer. It does not matter much 
to the world whether M. Chesne- 
long was correct or not in the 
impressions which he brought back 
from Salzburg; but it is a ques- 
tion of grave importance whether 
the Prince, to whom a part of France 
was appealing in its distress, has done 
his duty to his own cause and to 
ours. It is, however, fair to M. 


Chesnelong to express the opinion 
that the carefully-worded, moderate 


report which he laid before his col- 
leagues when he got back to Paris 
on the 16th of October, and which 
he confirmed in his declaration to the 
Chamber on the 18th of October, 
was evidently and necessarily that 
which the Comte de Chambord had 
authorised him to make; but it 
would be a waste of time to prove 
its truths by quotations, by analogies, 
and by outside evidence. Whether 
it be true or not, the Prince is al- 
most equally in the wrong. If the 
statements which M. Chesnelong 
made on the 16th were false, 
M. de Chambord should have 
rectified them instantly, instead 
of waiting till the 27th; if they 
were correct, then his position 
is even worse, for in that case he 
has failed to carry out the under- 
standing which he had permitted 
M. Chesnelong to suppose that he 
had accepted. 
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The latter explanation is probably 
the one which posterity will adopt ; 
the testimony which satisfies us 
now, against our prejudices and our 
wishes, will look clearer still here- 
after, when regrets have passed away, 
and when historians less respectful 
than ourselves dissect the causes of 
the abdication of the last Bourbon ; 
the hostile interpretations which 
have already begun to echo round 
us may then assume a definite and 
accepted character. We are con- 
firmed in this impression by all the 
circumstances and all the details of 
the negotiation. The mere admit- 
tance of the delegates of the Right 
into the presence of the Comte de 
Chambord, constituted, in the eyes 
of France, a tacit recognition by 
him of the principle of constitu- 
tional government, without which he 
knew as well as they did that France 
would not offer him the crown. 
It would have been perfectly in har- 
mony with his previous constant 
attitude to have refused to receive 
ambassadors who came to propose to 
him what he would not accept. If 
he thought that solution somewhat 
discourteous, then he could have 
received them, but have rejected all 
discussion, as being useless. Or, 
finally, having received them, and 
having gone through the entire sub- 
ject with them, and having sent 
them back with a message to their 
party, it was his bounden duty, 
both as Prince and man, to have 
instantly corrected any errors in the 
delivery of that message. But he 
let eleven days go by before he 
made a sign; and then, without con- 
tradicting one single word of M. 
Chesnelong’s report, he declined to 
do anything at all for France unless 
he could de everything his own 
way. 

Decisive as this argument evi- 
dently was between his conscience 
and himself—and whatever be the 
opinion entertained of the conduct 
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of the Comte de Chambord, no one 
can doubt the perfect sincerity and 
honesty of his personal intentions— 
it is utterly valueless in its public 
aspect. How can any logical or 
moral claim to liberty of action 
be put forward by a Prince who 
says, in his very letter of abdication, 
“T am the necessary pilot, the sole 
pilot capable of leading the ship to 
harbour, because I have mission 
and authority for that” ? Who can 
comprehend the inductive processes 
by which this one infallible self-as- 
serted captain arrived at the impres- 
sion that he had a right—pursuing 
his own metaphor—to leave the 
ship to perish because the crew 
would not allow him to command it 
on his own terms ? It has hitherto 
been supposed that the noblest shape 
of charity, nay, the most imperious 
form of duty, is to save those who 
are in danger, even at the cost of 
some self-sacrifice. The Comte de 
Chambord, apparently, is’ not of 
that opinion: he proclaims the 


gravity of the danger ; he declares 


that the danger can be avoided by 
his aid alone; and then he says to 
the sinking ship, “ But, before I 
save you, | must stipulate my con- 
ditions.” 

In the face of this scarcely cred- 
ible desertion we are forced to ask 
ourselyes whether we have not 
been altogether wrong in our 
appreciation of his character ; 
whether what seemed to us, un- 
til a month ago, to be a rather 
narrow-minded but unwavering ex- 
pression of the intensest sentiment 
of duty, was anything but conscien- 
tious pride and highly virtuous 
obstinacy ; whether this last repre- 
sentative of unfading truths was not, 
after all, an ordinary man full of 
weakness, like every one else around 
us ? How else are we to explain the 
feelings which led this self-declared 
saviour of his country, this one pos- 
sible conductor of his nation, to 
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draw back to solitude at the hour of 
danger, leaving his people to drift 
into deeper and deeper difficulties in 
the half-avowed anticipation that at 
last the position will get so des- 
perate that he will be called for on 
his own terms? History has shown 
us other attitudes than this ; it has 
told us of other shapes of patriotism, 
of other principles of action, of other 
ideas of duty. What will it say of 
the Comte de Chambord? If it 
admit that, in the position which 
he claimed, he possessed liberty of 
action —if it recognise that, with 
his declared views of the state of 
France, he retained the right of 
thinking of himself—then he will 
necessarily be absolved from the 
charge of abandonment of duty 
which is brought against him here ; 
but if posterity should confirm 
that charge, then this will be but 
a first shadowing of his condem- 
nation. 

And it cannot be pretended that 
the gravity of the accusation is in 
any way diminished by the pro- 
bability that, if he had not with- 
drawn, he would not have been 
elected. In that case France 
would have accepted the respon- 
sibility of refusing the pilot who 
was waiting to come on board; 
in that case, if the crew and 
passengers were drowned, it would 
have been by their own wilful 
act; but the pilot could have 
looked on with an untroubled con- 
science from the shore at Frohs- 
dorf, in the feeling that he, at all 
events, had not refused to guide 
the ship to port—that he, as was 
due to his name and station, had 
done his duty to the last. 

Thus far we have spoken of the 
act of M. de Chambord solely in 
its aspect towards himself; let us. 
now see what has been its effect on 
France ; and as a first general im- 
pression of the value and the conse- 
quences of politicalevents may easily 
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be obtained by a comparison be- 
tween the feelings which friends 
and foes respectively express upon 
them, let us ask who was glad- 
dened and who was grieved by 
the letter of the 27th October. 
What did Monarchists, Imperial- 
ists, and Republicans say? It was 
the foes who rejoiced, the friends 
who wept. Listen to the picture 
which was drawn of this strange 
contrast by M. John Lemoinne, in 
the ‘ Journal des Débats’ of the 5th 
November: ‘ The partisans of the 
Republic overflow in canticles of 
praise of the grand and _ noble 
attitude of this descendant of a 
line of kings. They embalm him 
with all sorts of odoriferous herbs, 
and canonise him as if he had 
been dead for a hundred years. 
Very little, would tempt them to 
make a pilgrimage to Frohsdorf 
to offer to the son of St. Louis 


all possible crowns, provided they 
be crowns of immortelles, and that 
they be laid upon a tomb. 


The 
advocates of the 2d of December 
cannot express admiration enough of 
this Prince who has remained faith- 
ful to his pledges. It appears that, 
in their particular morality, pro- 
mises which are made to one’s self 
alone are far more sacred than those 
which are addressed to God or men. 
If the Comte de Chambord wishes 
to be enlightened, he need only look 
at those whom he has filled with 
joy, and those whom he has filled 
with sadness.” There can be little 
doubt of the conclusions which 
should be drawn from such evi- 
lence as this: there can be little 
doubt that if the decision of the 
Comte de Chambord broke the 
heart of -his own friends and filled 
both Radicals and Bonapartists with 
abounding joy, it was not solely be- 
-cause a cause was lost, because 
monarchy had become impossible, 
it was—much more--because an- 
.other principle had disappeared, be- 
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cause all sides believed that the 
future once more lies between So- 
cialism or Despotism, or the two 
together. 

The motives for these opinions 
are easy to understand. Down to 
the 5th of August there were five 
apparent parties in France—Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, Imperialists, mo- 
derate Republicans, and Radicals of 
all shades. One of these five groups, 
however, the so-called moderate Re- 
publicans, has never really had a 
footing in the country; it is an 
army of officers without soldiers ; it 
is composed exclusively of the rene- 
gade monarchists who constitute the 
Left Centre of the Chamber, who 
imagine themselves to be serious 
politicians because they have a 
strong thirst for office, and whose 
one cleverness has been that— 
though they represent nothing but 
their own ambition—they have led 
the English press to mistake them 
for a party. Of the four others, 
two were simultaneously suppressed 
by the Comte de Chambord : Or- 
leanism had already ceased its sepa- 
rate existence on the 5th of August; 
it was absorbed on that day into 
Legitimacy, and vanished with it 
on the 3lst of October; the same 
letter killed them both. Radical- 
ism and Imperialism alone survived. 

This sudden change in the posi- 
tion was evidenced in a striking 
form at the very first sitting of the 
session, when the Bonapartists came 
tearing to the front, and brought 
in, before the Deputies had settled 
in their seats, a motion for a plébis- 
cite to decide between monarchy, 
empire, and republic. And _ this 
motion was positively listened to, 
in almost respectful silence, without 
a sign of hostility or objection, by 
the very Assembly which, less 
than three years ago, proclaimed 
the eternal déchéance of the Na- 
poleons with unanimous ferocity ! 
The proposal was repeated at the 
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sitting of the 19th ef November, 
when M. Rouher advocated it with 
admirable skill. It was not adopted 
because it was premature; but the 
facts that it had become possible 
to suggest it, and that 88 votes were 
recorded in its favour, are proof 
enough of the nature of the move- 
ment of opinion which has sprung 
up since the withdrawal of the 
royal candidate. And the Bona- 
partists clearly indicated, at the 
same sittings, that they intend to 
profit to the utmost, no matter 
how, by the unhoped-for oppor- 
tunity which has been offered to 
them. They have never had the 
reputation of being particular about 
the choice of means ; but they really 
did astonish the spectators in the 
Chamber when the votes took 
place on the prolongation of the 
powers of the Maréchal, for then, 
to the bewilderment of everybody, 
M. Rouher and his sixteen col- 
leagues voted against the Right, in 
company with M. Thiers, and with 
the men of the 4th of September. 
That the late President should de- 
grade himself by a publicly avowed 
alliance with the Radicals was no 
more than everybody expected; 
that he should vote against the 
nomination of his own successor 
was an act which, though honest 
men would have shrunk from it 
with disgust, seemed quite natural 
in him ; it is indeed to be confident- 
ly anticipated that he will sink far 
deeper fyet into the depths of ran 
cour which his wounded vanity is 
digging out for him. But, though 
nothing that M. Thiers can do will 
henceforth cause surprise, it was 
really puzzling, to those who had not 
thought of the reasons why, to see 
the Bonapartists, however indiffer- 
ent they may be to dirty weapons, 
stoop to the unworthiness of making 
common cause, even for one instant, 
with the men who upset them after 
Sedan. And yet they did it as if it 


were quite natural: their longing to 
utilise the marvellous good luck 
which had just befallen them was so 
irresistible, that they could not back 
away from the temptation of trying 
to turn out Macmahon too, so as to 
bring on the crisis out of which they 
hope to issue witha reconstituted 
Empire. 

Can the Comte de Chambord have 
looked on with a serene spirit at 
these first consequences of his act? 
Can he have felt contented when he 
saw the Bonapartists rush forward 
to take the place which he had just 
yielded to them, and join bands 
with Thiers, Gambetta, and Jules 
Favre, in order to extract its fullest 
consequences from his abandonment 
of his cause? The French ¢orre- 
spondent of the ‘Times’ said, at the 
beginning of October, that the Comte 
de Chambord would end not only 
by destroying his own chances of 
the throne, but by earning some 
day, by his hesitation, the title of 
“Founder of the Third Empire.” 
The correspondent can scarcely have 
supposed that his foresight would 
receive so prompt a confirmation. 
And what must have been felt ai 
Frohsdorf when it became known 
there that the petitbourgeois who, 
six months ago, was trying to 
be King of France himself, was 
leading on the Radicals against the 
one possible arrangement which the 
precipitate. abandonment of all ideas 
of monarchy had left open for the 
moment, and was contributing, by 
his gnawing hunger for distinction, 
to the reconstitution of the Empire 
which he hates? Such results as 
these can scarcely have been an- 
ticipated by the ‘ pilot” when he 
refused to go on board the ship. 
He may have imagined that anarchy 
would turn France into another 
Spain, and that he would then be 
called for, at any price, to bring 
order back again; but he surely 
cannot have foreseen that he was 
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simply throwing open the door to 
a new Empire. That, however, is 
what he has really done; France is 
palpably drifting back to the Na- 
poleons. The prolongation of the 
Marshal’s powers is a mere stopgap. 

It has been urged that the same 
difficulties would have arisen, and 
the same solutions have become 
inevitable, if, instead of withdraw- 
ing voluntarily, the Comte de 
Chambord had been rejected by 
the Chamber, and that therefore 
he ought not to be held re- 
sponsible for these consequences. 
But this argument is untrue. If 
the vote had been negative, the 
Royalists would have been repulsed, 
but they would have continued to 
exist. A party which is beaten may 


bide its time, and hope to try again ; 
but a party which is disavowed by 
its own chief is utterly demolished. 
In the former case the damage is 
material; in the latter it is moral : 
in the former case the future re- 
mains intact, with all its chances ; 


in the latter there is no future left : 
in the former case the party retains 
its confidenee in itself; in the latter 
it has nothing left to trust in. For 
these reasons it is manifestly in- 
exact to argue that the two posi- 
tions would have produced iden- 
tical results. The eager confidence 
which is manifested by the Bona- 
partists has been created solely by 
the conviction that their rivals have 
given up the struggle, and that they 
have no competition to fear: it has 
just been shown that such a con- 
viction would have been impossible 
on the hypothesis of an adverse 
vote of the Assembly: it is, there- 
fore, a direct consequence of the 
decision of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, and is attributable to him 
alone. 

The elimination of the two royal 
families, coupled with the practical 
non-existence of Conservative Re- 
publicans, and with the present 
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numerical minority of the Radi- 
cals, has left the road appar- 
ently quite clear; and, if probabili- 
ties could be trusted, it would be 
safe to prophesy that the Empire 
will come up again with a rapidity 
which was inadmissible a month 
ago. But here comes in a question 
—what sort of Empire will it be? 
The answer must be looked for ina 
series of considerations which seem 
to unite in indicating that we shall 
see a totally new and hitherto 
unimagined form of Government. 
The position of France is special : 
she alone in Europe presents the 
contr:dictory spectacle of a popula- 
tion three quarters of which are 
instinctively Conservative because 
they possess the soil, but who per- 
mit themselves, from pure _indif- 
ference, to be outbalanced by the 
restless Radicals in the towns. The 
peasants care so little about any- 
thing but their pockets, that, if they 
were let alone, they would never 
vote at all; all parties and ali 
Governments are the same to them. 
This is why the Radicals have been 
able to acquire so powerful a posi- 
tion, and to create the false impres- 
sion that they already represent the 
feeling of the country. Since the 
81st of October, however, there has 
been an evident revival in their fa- 
vour: the withdrawal fof ,the Comte 
de Chambord proved that there was 
no hope of Monarchy, so the pros- 
pects of Conservative preponderance, 
which seemed serious after the 24th 
of May, are replaced by a manifest 
disposition the other way, as was 
attested by the results of the two 
elections of the 15th November. 
France is, in reality, abandoned to 
the Radicals, and will remain so 
until the peasants can be roused to 
vote against them. Now we know, 
by the experience of twenty years, 
that they can be awakened and led 
on to action by energetic leaders who 
promise them high prices and good 
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crops; we know that the Imperial- 
ists have always kept a hold on 
them in that way, and we may be 
certain that the same system will 
succeed again, especially as new 
promises can be supported by a 
reference to the prosperity which 
existed under Napoleon III. The 
peasants will believe these pledges, 
will make an effort, and will vote; 
but though their numbers will suf- 
fice to give the Empire a majority in 
a plébiscite, something further will 
be needed to enable it to live. The 
position which Radicalism has ac- 
quired, though not yet strong enough 
to bar out the Empire if the peas- 
ants choose to have it, is so real, 
that no Government can now be 
definitely organised without making 
terms with it—and that is where 
the new features of the future will 
come into light. The Bonapartists 


recognise this necessity so clearly 
that they have already accepted de- 
mocracy as their new basis; the 
Prince Imperial has declared that he 
will govern by the people and jor the 


people. But this has ceased to be 
enough: he will have to go farther 
still, and govern with the people. 
Imperialism has managed for many 
years to ally a dilettante sentimental 
leaning towards the working classes, 
with absolute authority for itself; 
but it is no longer possbile, under 
actual circumstances, to maintain a 
system which had already begun to 
slip away in 1869, and which would 
be in flagrant opposition to the ne- 
cessities which now claim satisfac- 
tion. For these reasons it seems 
difficult to doubt that if the Em- 
pire can ebtain re-election in the 
country districts, it must simul- 
taneously grant rights to the town 
populations which will change the 
entire nature of the relations be- 
tween the sovereign and his sub- 
jects, and will, for the first time, 
admit the latter to a direct partici- 
pation in the government 
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The leaders of the Left will of 
course violently oppose all this. 
They will fight, with all their 
strength, against any treaty with 
the Empire; they want power for 
themselves alone. But whatever 
be their resistance, they will pro- 
bably be abandoned by their fol- 
lowers as soon as the Imperialists 
begin to offer, in a realisable form, 
the very conditions of popular 
government which the Gambettists 
talk about, but can never apply. 
The Empire, by its nature, is cap- 
able of a partnership with the 
people, and we may be sure that it 
will not shrink from the necessity. 
It would be useless to speculate on 
the precise form which the alliance 
may assume. That form will neces- 
sarily be affected by the circum- 
stances of the moment, by the 
strength of resistances and claims 
which cannot be measured in ad- 
vance, and by the difficulties atten- 
dant on an utterly new organisation 
ef which no one possesses any ex- 
perience as yet. But the principle 
is evident; we may expect to see— 
subject to agreement about details 
—a radical republic administered by 
an emperor under a mandat im- 
pératif from his subjects. It is not . 
impossible that the invention may 
give some quiet time to France: but, 
in the end, it will settle nothing; 
it will only rouse ‘ fresh appetites, 
add new adherents to the growing 
cause of Socialism, and mark another 
stage on the road to the final 
fight between poverty and _ pro- 
perty. It will be an expedient and 
an experiment, but not a solution; 
for no definite solution can be 
obtained unless it rests upon an 
admitted principle, and, in all 
this, there will be no principle to 
admit. 

This last thought leads us 
straight back to the Comte de 
Chambord, for he, at all events, 
was a principle in himself. 
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Whether France would have ac- 
cepted his particular form of prin- 
ciple, is a doubtful point; but, 
as she never had the chance of 
expressing an opinion on it, we 
have no right to be quite sure that 
she would have rejected it. She 
might possibly have been led, how- 
ever improbable it may appear, with 
that love of contradiction of all 
certainties which is peculiar to 
her, to accept a king who claims 
sovereignty as a birthright, and 
who would regard his subjects as 
his children, not as his electors. 
Sut that eventuality, feeble as it 
was, had no opportunity of de- 
veloping itself; the one principle 
has disappeared; ambitions, appe- 
tites, and passions alone are left. 
It may be that in the intensity of 
his own convictions, the Comte 
de Chambord has never realised 
what Radicalism is, and what 
is the future state to which 
he has left France to drift. He, 


like a good many other of our 
contemporaries, may be totally un- 


able to comprehend that the people 
is beginning to claim power as a 
permanent and inherent right: he 
knows that it seizes power some- 
times in moments of what is called 
revolution; but he has seen it re- 
lapse again on each oecasion to 
obedience; and he is probably in- 
capable of supposing that these 
spasmodic f[risings have been but 
the first symptoms of a permanent 
condition, and that they are des- 
tined to assume some day a durable 
and defined form. It is in this 
adoption of revolution as the fixed 
eharacter of society that the future 
of French Radicalism manifestly lies ; 
—only the word revolution will, in 
that case, lose its present transitory 
signification, and will acquire a new 
sense, as descriptive of a normal and 
Jasting state ; it may indeed, at some 
future period, become a principle in 
its turn. 
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These views may appear exag- 
gerated to those who are wnacquaint- 
ed practically with the actual situa- 
tion of French politics, and who 
form their judgment solely from the 
imaginary expositions of the subject 
with which the newspapers soothe 
their readers; but they will be 
confirmed by such of us as have 
been in a position to verify the 
realities of the case. Events 
have marched on rapidly beneath 
the surface since the 31st of Oc- 
tober, and the Radicals are more 
convinced than ever that their time 
is coming. No. one seriously sup- 
poses that Maréchal Macmahon will 
really remain President of the Re- 
public for the seven years which were- 
voted to him on the 19th Novem- 
ber: the Conservatives have been 
forced to take refuge in this plan, 
because there was nothing else for 
them to fall back upon; but not one 
ef them can believe, in his own 
heart, that the provisoire is going to 
last. It will necessarily be replaced 
before very long by a Government 
which, whether it bear the name of 
Empire or Republic, will be thorough- 
ly democratic, and which will be but 
a stepping-stone to something far 
more Radical Jater on. Ultimately, 
pethaps, when popularised Imperial- 
ism has been found to be a failure, 
when Radicalism is beginning to 
disappoint its own adherents, and 
when more than the usual murder- 
ing and fighting has been gone 
through in the towns, and probably 
in the provinces as well, then France 
will grow very weary, and may per- 
haps revert to her old raee of kings, 
who, by that time, will have ceased 
to be represented by the Comte de 
Chambord. 

Meanwhile the one vague possi- 
bility of escaping, er, at all events, 
of postponing all these results, has 
been thrown away. Legitimacy is 
destroyed; Conservatism is fright- 
ened, and seeks shelter behind 
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the illusory prolongation of the 
Marshal’s powers; Radicalism is 
shouting more violently than ever; 
the Empire is coming with its 
hand stretched out to its “ people.” 
These are the results which the 
retreat of the Comte de Chambord 
has produced in France. 

It was not for this that M. 
Thiers was*expelled on the 24th of 
May; it was not for this that the 
Comte de Paris went to Frohsdorf 
on the 5th of August; it was not 
for this that the fusion was effected, 
that old rivalries were forgotten 
and forgiven, that the Royal House 
of France once more proclaimed 
an undisputed chief, and that two 
factions which had contended for 
forty years accepted an eager peace. 
It was for France that all this was 
done; it was to serve her better 
that these sacrifices were made ; it 
was in her interest that these con- 
ditions were adopted. And yet when 


all this was brought about, when 
these seemingly impossible effects 
had been produced, when the time 


for action came, then the leader 
shrank from his deluded followers, 
and left them, five days before the 
Chamber met, to choose another 
plan of action,—to invent another 
means of safety. To repeat the 
words of M. John Lemoinne,— 
“Whom has he filled with joy, and 
whom has he filled with sadness ?” 
And now let us lr at _the con- 
sequences of this bre.xJown in their 
relation to ourselves, and in their 
influence on the cause of Conserva- 
tism throughout Europe. It can 
scarcely be pretended that these 
consequences will apply to France 
alone ; that the resuits which have 
already followed there on the with- 
drawal of the Comte de Chambord, 
will continue to be purely local; for 
it becomes more evident each year 
that there is community between 
nations on all social questions, and 
that what concerns our neighbour's 
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peace concerns ours too. It is true 
that there exists no direct proof of 
this in the ordinary experiences 
amongst which we live in England ; 
but when we look attentively abroad 
we find conclusive evidence of the 
principle. We forget that our prac- 
tical acquaintance with the progress 
of democracy is, as yet, very limited ; 
that it has not enabled us to acquire 
much personal knowledge of its 
real nature; and that nearly all we 
have learned about it has been 
gathered from newspaper reports of 
what is happening elsewhere. We 
grow up with the impression that 
we are beyond the reach of revolu- 
tions; that our people are too loyal 
and our Government too wise for 
dangers to become possible amongst 
us: so we look on at the difficulties 
of others in calm security, as disin- 
terested spectators, with the convic- 
tion that, however disagreeable all 
these things may be to Frenchmen, 
they do not matter much to us. 
This training blinds us to the true 
bearings of contemporaneous foreign 
history ; it disassociates us from 
the common interests of the world ; 
its effect is to persistently withdraw 
us from external sympathies, to de- 
prive us of the power of recognising 
that other people’s trials may some 
day be our own. Our new principle 
of non-intervention has confirmed 
all this. Just as it has lost us our 
former influence on the Continent, 
and with it the right of counsel 
which we once possessed there, so 
it has increased our difficulty of 
rightly comprehending what occurs 
in Europe. With a strange miscon- 
ception of their duty, the leading 
organs of the press encourage us in 
these dangerous errors. The profes- 
sors of the art of government who 
write articles tell us, nearly every day, 
that we are altogether outside the 
revolutionary movement which is 
now absorbing France and Spain. 
They seem to look at these two coun- 
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tries as museums of comparative ana- 
tomy applied ‘to politics, in which 
they study gratis, and prepare mate- 
rials for lessons to us on the noble 
cause of liberty. The Radicals, who 
are destroying elsewhere the very 
institutions which these same writ- 
ers defend in England, are ad- 
mired by them as true patriots ; 
while the little-minded, error-guided 
Conservatives who presume to con- 
tradict them, are held up to our dis- 
dain because they try to keep the 
Radicals out of office. As this is 
the fashion in which the men who 
have the responsibility of guiding 
English opinion understand and 
discharge their task, it will be 
curious to note what their tone will 
be when their teaching has recoiled 
upon themselves; when we, in our 
turn, are added to the museum ; and 
when leaders in the ‘New York 
Herald’ applaud our victorious Ra- 
dicals, as the ‘Times’ and the 
‘Saturday Review’ applaud the 
French Left now. Nothing is more 


easy than to deny that this day will 


ever arrive; but there are some few 
amongst us, wiser than their genera- 
tion, who see it on its road, who 
view our future anxiously. There 
are some few amongst us—and they 
are precisely those whose words we 
are accustomed to listen to with 
deference, and whose guidance we 
are accustomed to accept—who look 
gloomily ahead ; who are not blinded 
by the habit of imaginary safety ; 
who, by position and education, are 
enabled to appreciate the connexity 
of the destructive causes which are 
now everywhere at work, and to 
recognise that they are producing 
silently, in England as elsewhere, 
an equal connexity of result. It is 
these few alone, who, thus far, can 
appreciate correctly all the conse- 
quences of the conduct of the Comte 
de Chambord; for they alone have 
acquired the experience without 
which men cannot judge of the 
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relations between _ international 
causes and international effects. 
They know that the time is surely 
coming when we too shall com- 
mence the battle between classes; 
when we, in our turn, shall have to 
face the problem which France has 
vainly tried to solve for nearly a 
hundred years. They know that 
the future combats of the world 
will not be between nations only ; 
they know that rivalries between 
States and peoples will continue, 
but not alone; that the ambition of 
kings and statesmen will still lead 
us on to wars; that the pride of 
contending races will go on marking 
maps with battle-fields: but that, 
with all this, we shall have other 
conflicts too; that, with all this, 
each country will some day have 
the home fight to fight as well, and 
that England will then be no ex- 
ception to the rule. It is prudent 
to believe this, to look at it well be- 
forehand ; to study, while we have 
still time, the true nature of the 
unsatisfied and eager instincts, un- 
trained and unrestrained, which are 
surging upwards all around us; and 
to consider how we can wisely com- 
bat them before they have attained 
the height—as they have already 
done elsewhere—of fierce appetites, 
growing with their own hunger and 
excited by their own thirst—of bit- 
ter envies, of jealousies which yearn 
for vengeance. All this is to be 
seen now outside our shores, and 
not for the first time. It began in 
93, and, at each crisis of French 
history since, it has burst out again, 
in varying shapes, with varying 
violence, but always with new claims, 
with fresh demands, with growing 
aspirations, till now, in our day, de- 
mocracy is almost mistress of France 
and Spain, and promises to become 
some day the mistress of the world. 
That day will come all the sooner if 
our chiefs desert us as the Comte de 
Chambord has deserted France. 
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Are we to stand by in silence till 
our turn arrives? Are we to look 
on, like spectators in a Roman am- 
phitheatre, at other people being de- 
voured, in the pleasant faith that 
we are outside the reach of gnash- 
ing teeth? Are we to sit still in 
what we erroneously suppose to be 
peaceful selfishness, until our own 
lions are ready to open their mouths 
upon us ? 

The Radicals have shown us how 
to work together for a cause. They 
saw, as soon as their theories began 
to assume a form, that the principle 
of concentration is not limited in its 
application ; that what is a force to 
Governments may be a force to the 
enemies of Governments; that the 
common action which makes nations 
one—the grouping which gives power 
to alliances between States—the 
association which fortifies nation- 
alities and races—may be utilised for 
attack as well as for defence. So 
they proceeded, from their very ori- 
gin, to unite their distant bands, to 
join the extreme Radicals of the 


world into one solid and regularly 
increasing body, animated by the 
same will, bound together for the 
same end, stimulated by the same 


desires. In all this they have 
shown a wisdom which we should do 
well to copy ; and as, in this century 
of constantly improving weapons, 
each side profits by the inventions 
of the other, we should lose no 
time in adapting the arms of our 
antagonists to the necessities of 
our own action. It may be imprac- 
ticable to constitute a Conservative 
International for the protection of 
society ; it is even probable that 
such an organisation, if it could be 
effected, would be of scarcely any 
real use. But union at home is 
within our grasp; there we have 
but to imitate our adversaries; to 
form ourselves, as they have done, 
into a solid legion, ardent, but dis- 
ciplined and obedient, acting to- 
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gether in hearty co-operation, in 
resolute unity of object. . 

Thus far we have done nothing 
of the kind. With calm indiffer- 
ence to each other’s dangers, Con- 
servatives have remained isolated, 
not only between one country and 
another, but even in the same coun- 
try between themselves. Their pre- 
sent union in France, weak, trem- 
bling, and disintegrated as itis, dates 
only from the 24th of May; it is but 
a half-instinctive, awkward, mom- 
entary effort at self-defence, as sheep 
huddle together in a snowstorm; 
and their want of real cohesiveness 
is proved by the fact that, directly 
a glimpse of sunshine cheers their 
hearts, they break away, each in 
his own direction, each pursuing 
his own dream. In England we 
have not got even so far as France; 
we know that our constitution pro- 
tects us against the consequences of 
royal incapacities or of royal fol- 
lies; we do not trouble ourselves 
about the future; we have never 
yet thought of standing back to 
back against the coming wind; 
we say that it will not blow our 
way,—all we care for is the pre- 
sent. We shall have to pay 
for this indifference some day, as 
France and Spain are paying for it 
now; only the payment will grow 
heavier and heavier as the demands 
of the other side increase with suc- 
cess and time. They have got a 
long start of us, and have made the 
most of it, with a skill which we 
may regret, but must envy and ad- 
mire. If we had shown the same 
energy we should have thrown them 
backwards twenty years; we should 
not have destroyed them, but we 
should have weakened and delayed 
them, have gained time, and have 
improyed our own position in pro- 
portion as we should have dimin- 
ished theirs. 

The blow which French Conser- 
vatism has just received makes the 
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whole cause stagger; it fills our 
enemies with joy, while we look 
round half-dazed, and mistrust each 
other. A Prince who demands 
sovereignty as a divine right,—who 
bases his theory of being on the 
grandest ideas of duty—who, by the 
very nature of his position, is an 
obligatory chieftain of Conserva- 
tism,—forgets, in the immensity of 
his pride, that he has duties to dis- 
charge as well as rights to claim. 
This Prince abandons the very 
cause which he says was intrusted 
to him by Heaven at his birth, be- 
cause he will govern absolutely or 
not at all. And he calls this by 
the name of fidelity to his ances- 
tors, to himself, and to the ideas he 
represents! Kings must learn, if 
they do not already know it, that 
they are the first Conservatives in 
the world; that the time has passed 
when morarchs reigned by their own 
will alone; that a tide is rising 
against which they are bound to 
lead us on; and that, if they would 
not be the first to fall, they must 


be the first to fight. 

To those who are less advanced 
in the schooling of our epoch; to 
those who, by old habit, by indif- 
ference, by prejudice, or by ignor- 
ance, have retained the convictions 


of their fathers; to those who 
imagine, as so many of us do, that 
England is beyond the reach of 
the influences which are at work 
throughout the Continent, and 
who, for any of these reasons, are 
incapable of following the more 
practical members of our party in 
their appreciation of the nature of 
the strife which is looming every- 
where before us,—to all these the 
only counsel to be given is, Go and 
study Radicalism on the spot, in 
France. Until they have attained 
a correct idea of what Radicalism 
really is, of the total destruction 
which it is pursuing under the 
lying mask of liberty, they will 
continue to be influenced by the ut- 
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terly false theories of the press; they 
will remain unfit to measure the rea- 
lities of the position as a whole; they - 
will even be unable to pronounce a 
judgment on the relatively limited 
question which is before us here. 
And yet it is difficult to admit 
that even the most prejudiced of 
us all can fail to see, instinctively, 
that something damaging to us will 
result from this attitude of the 
Comte de Chambord.  Stanch 
loyalty to old ideas, steadfast hold- 
ing to old convictions, unvarying 
persistence in inherited opinions, 
ought not to blind us to the evi- 
dence of facts. Our social organisa- 
tion is in such a nervous state, it 
has become so sensitive to accidental 
influences, that the slightest shock 
disturbs it; how then can it be sup- 
posed that it can remain uninflu- 
enced by the discouragement in 
which the party of defence is 
now plunged in France? Until 
the 31st October we all believed 
that the cause of Princes and of 
Conservatism was virtually the 
same. There might be differences of 
individual impression, or accidents 
of individual ambition, which, at 
certain moments, might bring about 
temporary divergences of object; 
but, with those small exceptions, 
the principle of obligatory unity 
between the two seemed absolute 
and indispensable. We have just 
learnt, for the first time, that this 
apparent principle was not a prin- 
ciple at all; that what we had, so 
far, taken to be a necessity, was 
nothing but an expedient; that 
what we had imagined to be a 
law was merely a caprice. The 
Comte de Chambord had asserted 
himself for years as the first Con- 
servative in Europe; he had in- 
deed gone far beyond Conserva- 
tism; we may have thought that, for 
times like ours, and for necessities 
such as we have now to deal with, 
he was somewhat excessive—we may 
have thought that his theory of 
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kingly right did not correspond 
with the present Conservative defi- 
nition of kingship—but we regard- 
ed him with profound respect ; 
and though we in no way saw how 
such a settlement was to be attained, 
we indulged the hope that he 
would some day be able to take the 
place which naturally belonged to 
him amongst our leaders. He had 
always told us that he alone could 
fill it; constantly, unchangingly, 
with the imperturbable conviction 
of conscious royalty, he had as- 
sured us for twenty years that 
nobody but himself could rescue 
France from her  ever-recurring 
trials; that he, and no one else, 
could heal her sores; that he alone 
could guide her back to peace, to 
faith, to honour. Many of us be- 
lieved him—not in one land only, 
but everywhere; the idea that a 
Legitimist restoration might save 
France from socialism, and strength- 
en Conservatism throughout Eu- 
rope, acquired strength; we looked 
to the Comte de Chambord as a 
champion and a guide. But when, at 
last, impossibilities had disappeared, 
when the obstacles of twenty years 
had vanished, when the verdict of 
the Chamber was the one remaining 
point in doubt, then the Comte de 
Chambord informed the nation that 
he would not undertake to save it. 
The change which has come over 
opinion during this generation has 
been so vast, that it is surely quite 
unnecessary to refer to it as an 
argument that we shall probably 
go on changing. It is from this 
progressive light alone that the 
Comte de Chambord can _ be 
fairly judged; it is not by going 
back with him to St. Louis or even 
to Henri Quatre, that we shall 
attain a standpoint from which we 
can command a view of all the ele- 
ments of the subject. We must 
not look at it from the past, nor 
even solely from the present, but 
from the future too; for as the ser- 
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vices which he would have rendered 
us would have been more felt here- 
after than at once, so the wrong 
which he has inflicted on us will 
become more and more visible with 
time. The theory of hereditary 
monarchy has been growing so 
weak of late years in some of the 
countries round us, that it can 
ill support to be abandoned by its 
own special representative; and it 
may well be feared that this last 
damage will so discredit it that 
Frenchmen will believe in it no 
more. If so, another Jandmark will 
have been swept away, another 
principle will have disappeared, 
another rallying-flag will have gone 
down, another obstacle to Radical- 
ism will have been suppressed; and 
when the French have to choose 
again—and it looks as if the neces- 
sity would soon arise—between a 
Master and the mob, they will re- 
vert to “‘modern monarchy,” to an 
elective democratic empire, and will 
forget that the Bourbons were once 
Kings of France, and that there is 
still a Bourbon left. 

So are fading out the ties be- 
tween the present and the past, so 
are sinking from our sight dynastic 
forms which once gave solidity to 
constitutions, so are swelling up 
new forces which no Government 
can control. Some day we shall 
have to recognise those forces as 
stronger than all kings; some day 
they will change our whole social 
organisation; and when that day 
comes—when our children are face 
to face with problems for which no 
invention can discover a solution,— 
then, when the Conservatism of the 
future has ceased to defend kings 
against the people and is using its 
utmost strength to defend the peo- 
ple against itself—then it will be 
remembered that when the flood 
was rising the Comte de Chambord 
refused to help to check it—then the 
full value of his desertion will be 
rightly understood. 
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personal appearance, ib.—shooting of a 
young woman by him, and his defence 
of it, 47—cruelties on both sides, 48-—- 
his insubordination, &c., 179 — con- 
demned by court-martial, and his es- 
cape, 180—arrested, 182, note. 

SAVALLS AND THE CARLISTS IN CATALO- 
NIA, 165. . 

Savalls, Francisco, his parentage and 
early life, 165—in the Papal service, 
166 et seg.—returns to Spain as Carlist 
leader, 168—his successes, 169 — his 
escape at Puigcerda, 170—arrival of 
Don Alfonso, 171 — captures Ripoll, 
173—and Berga, 174—alleged cruelties 
there, i.—repulsed at Puigcerda, ib. 
—captures Matazo, id.—and Arenys 
del Mar, 175—his character, ib.—dis- 
sensions, &c., among his opponents, 176 
—as a military leader, 177—mainten- 
ance of the war by, after the conven- 
tion of Amorovieta, 45. 

ScHILLER, JOHANN Friepricn, 183— 
relations between him and Goethe, i? 
et seq.—parentage and early life, 187— 
Carlyle’s life of him, ib.—at the Ka‘1s- 
schule, 188—the Robbers, ib. ~- his 
flight to Mannheim, 190—Fiesko, 191 
—friendship with the Von Wolzogens, 
192—drama of Kabale und Liebe, 193 
—settled at Mannheim, ib.—removes 
to Dresden, 194—Don Carlos, 195— 
Professor at Jena, ib.—marriage, ib.— 
historical and other works, 196—Wal- 
lenstein, 197--the? Maid of Orleans, 
202—other works, 203—his later life, 
205. 

Schools, the voluntary, 629. 

Scitty IsLes, THE, AND SouTH-WEsT 
CoRNWALL, chap. I., from Penzance 
to Scillv, 207 — chap. IL, South-West 
Cornwall, 213—dangers of the passage 
to, 208—their appearance, 210. 

Seal-fishery of Newfoundland, the, 65. 

Seal-oil, preparation of, 68. 

Serrano, convention with the Carlists 
concluded by, 43. 

Seven Stones Lightship, the, 209. 

Shakespeare and Milton,contrast between, 
184 


Sheffield, Mr. Lowe’s speech at, 506. 
Shiel, Loch, 408. 
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Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, scene of his ship- 
wreck, 210—his alleged murder by 
wreckers, 215. 

‘ Sketches and Essays,’ review of, 616. 

Somerville, Mrs., as an example of old 
age, 90. 

Spain, the Carlist war in, 29 et seqg.—de- 
moralised state of, 50 et seg.— overthrow 
of the Bourbons in, 307—results of the 
French inyasion, 312—state etiquette 
in, 671. 

——— army, the, its demoralised state, 
51. 


SPARROWS OF THE TEMPLE, THE, 363. 

Speculation, increase of, in Vienna, 446. 

Staleybridge, Bright’s answer to address 
from, 503. 

STEPHEN, J. F., i FRATERNITY, 
AND Equ ALITY, by, 34 

Story, W. W., b Mine, ‘and the Elgin 
marbles, by, 686. 

Srory oF THE Rock, A, 714. 

Strabo, his statements regarding the de- 
signing, &c., of the Parthenon, 687.; 
TEMPER, 564—change in the meaning of 

the word, ib. —distinctions and degrees 
of, 565—essential elements of bad, 
566. 
Thames steamer, wreck of the, 210. 
Theokosmos, the Greek sculptor, 704, °@ 
Thiers, M. , his overthrow, and review of 
his conduct and policy, 484. 
Tilt _— New foundland ,copper-mine at, 


Trepassey, harbour of, 63. 

Tresco Isle, 210—abbey, 212. 

‘Trois Mousquetaires,’ the, 112, 116, 119 
et seq.—the continuation of it, 123. 

Trollope’s ‘Can you forgive her? 574. 


Tuscany sproportion of marriages to popu- 
lation in, 25. 

TWILIGHT IN WINTER, DESPAIR, 625. 

Valesco, leader of the Carlists in Biscay, 
179. 

Vattel on International Ceremonial, 668. 

VIENNA IN EXHIBITION TIME, 442—its 
former aspect and social habits, ib.— 
the hotels as they were, ib.—changes 
in recent years, 445—increase of wealth 
and passion for speculation, 446— 
changed aspect of the city, 447—the 
Exhibition, and first difficulties attend- 
ing it, 448—the modern hotels, 449— 
the Exhibition building, 450—delays 
in opening it, 452 ef seqg.—glimpses of 
social life, 454 et seqg.—dinner at Dom- 
mayer’s, 455—the environs of, 457— 
the Congress of, attempt to fix ceremo- 
nial by, 679. 

VisiT To ALBION, A, 223. 

Wy Ws Bs Autumn, by, 502 — Morn- 
ing in Spring, 621 — Evening in Sum- 
mer, 623—Twilight in W inter, 625. 

WwW allenstein, Schiller’ 8, 197 et seq. 

WwW alpole, Horace, on youth, age, &c., 
82. 


WwW esleyanism, prevalence of, in Cornwall, 
216. 


W hitebourne, Captain, his account of the 
fir st attempt to colonise Newfoundland, 


WwW ‘olf Lighthouse, the, 299. 

Wolzogen, Madame yon, Schiller’s friend- 
ship “with, 192. 

Words, changes in the meanings of, 564. 

WwW recking, former prevalence of, in Corn- 
wall, 2 

= outh, ‘the season of, 80. 























